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PART ONE 




T IWO fat men opposite each otfter on wicker seats : 
,t\»p fat men in fiife miirim dhotis, fondling fat 
Ankles the texture of fawn-coloured silk. Evidence 
of evening as plump and prompt as Dutch figures in a 
weather cl(Tok. Evidence, too, of Sen Strejpt’s respecta- • 
bility. In Sen Street w§ have time to sit as well as stools 
to sit on. Disaster cannot move us: famine, pestilence, 
and floods leave us still unharmed, yeath a|^d the 
monsoon ? From those horfe but thetG(fds go free. But 
when we are burnt to ashf*\s, two nJbre will be foujjji to 
take our place. Two more sedentary guardians of 
Calcutta^ culture, still centres of S burning world. 

Joan Raydon s walk had fhe nervous athletic thrust of 
British tweed exercising dogs on a windy liillT But she 
dislik:.d tags, especi./ily the kind that neeSed exercising, 
and instead of tweeds she was wearing a white cotton 
'Overall. In fact^Joan Vas returning from a couple of 
anxious hours spenffwith her drainage prqject in the 
Calcutta sJuifiS. She Avas thirty-five and it was more than 
twelve years sinc^ she had visited the*Su«sex vicarage in 
which she was brought up. 

Some ten yards befiind her glided Nilu and Chiti*a, two 
of the students to whom s!^et lectured on sociology at 
Calcutta Universit)^ The loose indolence of silk saris 
lingered round them as they mov#d, while, to add a touch 
of court pageantry to their progre5i:, one of the slum 
childr^i bore on his head the bucket of utensils they 
had used in tlieir demonstration ^f improved cooker)^ 
At thrfco^ier of Scfi Street Joag stfmped. This was the 
point at Vhich smells converged : cow-dung, bad drains, 
dust and musfAc? oil from the slums ; cow-dung, bay 
leaves^ butter ani sweetmeats from Sen Sg-eet. The con- 
trastmevei^ failed t% ||hrprise her. Outr|ged some deep- 
rooted prinffiple neatness. Slums, yes. ^u# slums^right 



under the noses of thh weK-to-(lo — it was thTailshe minded. 
How could’ the well-to-do Vtofn^ch it? Why didn’t thef 
do isomething ? Even \ifter ^ g^t years Indii still struck 
her £fs indecent. ’ 

Joan lifted her face. She saw human progress as ^ filmed 
battle sequence, troops^ pourfng recklessly ouj' gf the 
screen. Every new advance meant risking the gulf at 
one’s feet.^Yet if one stopped to look at it, how would one 
ever find courage to cros^ the gulf ? A Lond6n Sphool of 
Economics degree in the uncomj^licated ’thirties, when 
to be serious and modern was to be morally on the side 
of the^elect — ^/(jan had, been away from home too long 
to realise that such# things mdde her one of the lost tribe. 

% Sljf! set off defiantly towardl the hostel at the far end. 

At what exact point she grew conscious of the object 
lying in the middle of the narro;w road she did dot know. 
Afterwards she thought shd had noticed it for several 
seconds buj that, for some reason, , she had failed to 
bring its familiar blur into any relation with what she 
was doing. Then — almost too late — it impinged. She 
stumbled. The object moved, rai^^d itself clumsily on its 
knees and ijicked its tail. Two mcel>, seemingly impaled 
on its horns, gazed sadly down at her. Joan W^fS alarmed. 
If the nightmar,^ Had lasted an instant jonger she would 
(so»she admitted to herself afterwards) probably have 
done something foolish. But then, qtiite suddenly, it was 
over. The cow wiggled itsfb^ttocks and sidled in mincing 
fashion up the pavement. The faces, cjetaching themselves 
from its horns, were <Jeen to belong to Gan Babus 
father and to a rige merchant of renowned stupidity: 
two harmless old fuddy-duddies who sat out, every 
•vening for a sunset scrutiny of the passers-by. 

Joan cleared her throat and stoofi waiting, foA the wo 
girls. 

‘'Dear girls,” she murmured to thefn*ih English, “do 
you realty haj/e to be so impossibly .slow ? ” H^fac^ 
wore a frown, ^ underlip, and ^ general a\r ofmgh, 
but (Jifficulti purpose. 
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^ As a mat|er of fact, Ss, ^ces go, Joan’s was not par- 
ticularly “ tweedy.” It waf too original for that.^ The 
dark eyes, thick, well-shaped eyebra^vs and broad mouth 
were am fascinating and ^xless as a gipsy queen’s. The 
hair pinned on top in loose curhs like an untidy 
mantilla. Yet to balance the hijjjit of wildness, Joan’s face 
had an unysual symmetry, which is rare jn all but the 
plainest and tweediest of facet;. And it w^s this which' 
gave strength, normafity, a firm English framework to 
what might otherwise have seemed disturbingly 
“ foreign.” Even her oiae i^^ole Vas ^la^d deac? centre 
at the tip of her chin like the knob '^t me end of a lemon. 

India had improved Joan’s face. Instead of the ilfcllflfw 
stain CQi^mon among Western ^ligrants Joan had the 
glow of lightly polished oa^. Her skin at least seemed to 
havg some natural affinity for the East. Age had«mproved 
her, too I.ack of the fleshy bits no loiiger^scfimed such a 
disadvantage. Slender, muscular hands, ballet-dancers 
legs — these now adde^l to character what they once sub- 
tracted from femininity! And although lier face was pre- 
maturely line J-' -she had never bothered witffface creams 
— hei fiifli, dazzling teeth clinched^ the impression of 
bony, ageless btauty. 



The Sen Street ^ostel was in a state of advanced 
decay. In the year since she 4iad been warder. Joan 
had twice suggested that it b^ redecorated. Th(' 
Hostqjs’ Superintendent merely looked wildly shocked 
at the idea as if she had sai^ something obscerw. 
V\mat i£a Ijjouse biiWa fleeting signature scratched on the 
sands off eternity ? Wjry should a signature, with all its* 
flourish of stuc0o®and WToi^ht iron, ever be re-written ? 
.But though shabby, fthe hostel was at least -tiool. The 
enclrosed ^courtyar^ ^caught breezes ^nd cut off sun. 
Round it ^n tj^e gSound floor a cloistered cohmnade 
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fronted office cilbicles. This acted as an unofficial Junior 
Common Room. The students gathered thdre on mats? 
£^e^ round it, even slept rcmnd it when (lights we»e 
l^ttegt ; for being barred, anG n|'t stoppered with glassy 
the oflBce windows iLt in the air. 

At the^moment the 'courtyslrd v/as empty. Tj^ie girls 
just back from lectures were taking their evening shiower. 
Bright, wet saris hung ov6lr the balconies to dry. Giggles, 
the splash o^ watbr, music scratched from ^ a portable 
gramophone— these werl some ^^of the sounds that 
gathered a gentle resonance as they fell through the 
hollow well. 

Joan ^ stood the heavy VJtreet door listening. The 

invisible noise exclu<led her, ' but she did not worry. 
A6 o^ her head a voice crossed from one balcony to the 
next. Giggles. Another voice replied. More ^giggles. 
Unable to understand the Bengali at such a distance 
Joan lighSy assumed the laughter directed at herself — 
which it wasn't— and launched away from her moorings 
by the door. 

Asha was down of course. She had her bath at mid-day 
and now sat concealed in cloistr&l siiaddw while one of 
her inexhaukible brood of^ nephews hunted fpr nits in 
her long straight hi.ir. 

Asha gave the title — short for ‘"elder sister 
Joan” — a sweet, yet commanding, inflection. Ekhane 
esho, ]o-Di. Come here a|;n/oment. . . .” If she was in 
you could be sure that Asha had a spare eye on the gate. 

The University prodiiced Asha when Joan made it 
clear that she herself would have nothing to do with the 
hostels catering. She was somebody's second cousins 
vjjdowed sister-in-law.^ 

“Chitu, fetch Didisome water,” {or Asha^stilJ ho^d 
^to persuade the warden* to submit^ to the leisurely ritual 
of the Indian toilet. 

“ No, nQ — carry on, Chitu. f m going \jpstairs to wash.” 

“ But there's ^iomeone come, Did\ forgot hii namfe. A 
reportfr-tort^, Jw said. Don’t ki\iw whrfc^he wants, 



though. Dr^ns, perhaps. \ put him in tTie front office.” 
Asha had aerating, stageato voice. It gave the musical 
slur of Ben^li an unaccustomed tang. ^ • 

• Some distance away 4he®first conch shell vibrated iff 
valediction to the setting sun. In an^nstant every Hindu 
housewife was at her doefway cRurning the limp air in 
shattering chorus. Asha was late. She Imotted’ her bun 
with black ribbon. Under her^tight bodice the breasts 
of a child >^inow, inappropriate and firm, quivered with 
the swift, soft motion ^f her aftns. Asha was as neai^ as 
an Indian woman can get to being unfeminine: and 
that was not ver^^ near. 

Drains again. How* nfiddenirig^ Ever since the 
Communist j^ress published their fictitious interviev^ tjje 
air had been saturated with drains. British Woman 
Accuses Corporation. Plutocracy’s Hand Must Be Forced, 
says Jane Raiidell. Not only^had they hopelessly bungled 
her tname, they had bungled her jol^ ^is well. 
“ . . . C omrade to tniling masses of Moflier India and 
head of Anthn*pology Department, Calcutta University,” 
when everyone knew Hiat there was no Department of 
Anthropology at^Caltutfa University — nor anywhere else 
in India fyr fhaf matter. The publicity laid already done 
them harm. The rest of the CalcutUf pgpss had started 
circling round h^r drains like vultures, digging up^all 
sorts of unlikely stoiies as a result. Wln're on earth did 
they find that fiction abftuti a mass strike of city 
scavengers, for instance? Nogen Dutt? She had waved 
the report in his face this cv^hiing, but Nogen only 
nibbled inscrutably at another bisciyt and continued to 
press ^own the thumb prints of illiterate volunteers. 

She was quite sure, of course, tljpt Nogen was the re:^ 
soiirce cf tl|p bogus # interview.” But so JFar slie had not 
accused ^im directly qf it. She Sid jfot want a quarrel. 
It was Nogen's* ftnatical ?nthLisiasm that had made a 
revolutionary “pi^jjec^” ou^of her first ic^as. And now, 
without his technical knowledge, th| whole scheme 
would collU!J)se. ^hau matter if he did mrivout toibe a 



Communist so fong as she waf able to prevjbt the Party 
from making political capital from the factr Joan face^ 
iher Party single-handed with equanimity* She wouW 
fide 'bare-back to Kailash (fresred as a Hindu hermit 
(bad as she was at disguises) were such an exploit*proved 
beyond peasonable doubt to Be necessary to tljfe future 
improvement of Calcutta's sewage. 

The conches blared. Gvening worship began in a 
thousand ' teipplesl* Opposite the Hostel gates a priest 
waVed burning tapers ih front pf the image of Kali, 
while cymbals, drums, and flutes spun a golden thread of 
melody out of^^the boiling cauldron of* crude sound. 

Kali the bla<?k f^oddess, ^itK her garland of skulls 
apd Jier scimitar (probably cut from an old petrol tin) ; 
Kali the destroyer, red tongue slobbering, eyes staring 
out from some aborigA^ial nightmare, one arm F/blding a 
severed head. Kali the bloody and turbulent image pro- 
jected b)fT^‘dian impotence. ... c 

Watching Jban sitting there quietly on the edge of 
the courtyard, one might imagine that she had submitted 
to the blast of unity that batterod the city at sunset. 
Wrongly. Joan was massing her forces* to combat the 
darkness. She had switched on the poweffuj beam of 
thought. , . . Qne*\lay India will master this gruesome 
fea^ or the earth and Kali will sink back Vnto the primeval 
forest from which she came. One <Juy Temples shall be 
turned into clinics and shriftes into health centres. . . . 
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The man in her office was on the floor, his head twisted 
round and back in order to trap the last light with r. book 
Held an inch from b’s nose. All contorted sinew ^nd 
bone, he looked l^fce ^ piece of *\vire sculpture. She 
couldn’t see his face but she ki*ew at once ftom the 
posture who it was. 

“ Krishha 1 ’i 

“ Yes, Joan — me again.” , ^ ^ 

" Again ? Buf*I haven’t seen yon for v^g^s— ” 
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“ ‘ I growlold ... I grow old ... 1 shall wear the 
ftottoms of Ay trousers rolled ’ ” and Krishna patted the 
narrow profljberance oddlv growing from the middle 
ftf his gaunt figure, and«smootned the crumpled folfls of 
his loirfcloth. Poetry, especially T. Eliot, was one of 
the marA things they didift have*in common. 

She tried to find out if there was any particular reason 
for his visit. But Krishna BaT#ierjee was as oblique as 
ever. He t^ld her that he had left tfie permanent staff 
of the Nation, her uncle’s newspaper. But she kiihw 
that already. 

" If you’ve corSe about nw drains, I’m^fraid y^u will 
be disappointed. I’ve sworn not to give another single 
word to the press.” ^ 

At this, standing dramatically still in the middle m the 
room, I^shna raised his head, Aooped the corners of 
his mouth and half-closed Ifis eyes. Then he took a deep 
breafth as if starting a yoga exercise. Thi^ power of 
abstr^'. 1 ^ 1-1 was g^*nuine: that was ^hy it didn’t 
exasperate Joan. Once when he went on a special mission 
for the Nation he had telegraphed the office on arrival 
asking to be remindid why he had been senjt. That was 
true ; sh^ •be on vvorking igi the office at the time. 
Suddenly Kiishna opened his eyes; ‘ 

Let’s sit outside. It’s cooler.” 

Asha paddled up *ad left them her newly lighted wick. 
In the kitchen luchis were ^pliinged into boiling fat for 
supper. Two stud^ts leaned over the balcony, hair 
falling into dusk. Krishna took ouf a grubby paper packet, 
rolled areca nut into a betel leaf agd pinned the con- 
coctio:j with a clove. 

‘‘Drains,” he murmured. “ You ijiust explain all abou4 
your drci|ns.,^ife as Operation Sewage I can understand. 
But I’m ftfraid my pracjfical plumfiing^is poor — ” 

“ I’ve only gb? tbout ten minutes,” Joan said, primly. 
•‘.‘I’m ^fraid I’ve ^o time to%e philosophjjial.” • 

“ Fatiende. Patiegee.” Then he flajjped a hand at 
Chitra who*had ^ust csome down the starts. Chitra«tood 
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over them demurely while Krishna took a fifcst munch of 
betel. “ Does the Warden teach patience ai part of hA 
foo’ology course ? ” Chitra s "English was not good. SBe 
looked from one to the otfier «with a nervous gigglft. 
“ There,” Krishna, placidly licked his fingers. “ I thought 
she didn«t. But she ought to. I'atience is more iJfeqessary 
to social ' workers than a knowledge of Factory Acts or 
the Laws of Social Chan^'e. Especially in India. Without 
it you’ll all e?id with stomach ulcers — ” 

AS always Joan was provoked /to justify herself. She 
was not really impatient, she said. She hadn’t, for 
examp^^e, lost l\er temper for more than three years. But 
she must think ©f ker time schedule. The University had 
aj^r^.d that practical social work sliould be part of their 
studies : they had to go to the slums again immediately 
after supper. Mothc^craft, cookery, hygien^, home- 
nursing — 

Krishna, cMps puckered, steel-rimmpd spectacles liwry 
appeared to studying some imaginary document at the 
tip of his nose. Then he held up his hand. “Joan, 
sewage must wait. I have a st^ry to tell you.” And to 
Chitra : “ \Vhen the Prime Ministtlr calls tell him the 
Warden is busy.” 

Be jug KrishT?a’st^ the story was con? plicated. It was 
about his “ cousin-sister,” Kolyani, brought up with him 
in their joint family, some seventy %niles from Calcutta. 
Kolyani had the large, ^^fdrmalised face of Mauryan 
sculpture. A face made for repose i\nd sadness. Almond 
eyes sloping upwards at the corners, a mouth shaped like 
Rama’s bow — hers *vas the perfect classical beauty. Just 
what the scriptures ordered. But before independence — 
lo corrupted had Indium taste become by ideas impc^Jied 
from Europe — her ‘ fajje was thoVight no^miire than 
“ interesting.” ^ 

As Krishna’s nasal tones dipped “ unemphatically 
onwards •Joan (^ound herself gradu^tlly drawn in. A^usual 
his uneven acceijf and the jerky rhy|[hra of hjs voice were a 
fasciAating contrast to the brilliant* fluei^^y of* his English. 
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At first, hal^f her was saying " Hurry, for Heaven’s sake, 
hurry,” and planning the evening’s work in the slums. But 
Krishna’s methods, though oblique, were effective. - • 

• He told of Kolyani,«a brilliant M.A., whose Eii^gliA 
poetry had been praised by Laur&ice Binyon, shaking 
the molfis out of India’s heading* women’s joumal. Then 
her marriage — not “arranged” as 90 per cent’ of Hindu 
marriages still were, even whe#they involved M.A.s — but 
a love mafbh. Robbi Das Gupta, the artisj, gwing up a. 
life of dissipation for^her sake. Carried beyond hinfself 
by her beauty, painting a series of visions with Kolyani 
as Durga, the tfen-armed Mother Godd|ss: chaj^ging a 
nation’s taste in women*by5iis passiofi for her face. Then 
falling sudden as a spent rocket. In a few njgjjfhs 
squandering every penny of his success on drink. 
Kolyani^ endlessly scheming to Meep him dry. Kolyani 
going from door to door pleading her husband’s cause 
with indignant relatives, begging for work, £or^one more 
chnnLc And Rob*^i, whenever he was^sober enough, 
rewarding Iv:' wife with blows, morbidly jealous even 
when she visited the bazaar, hurling at her wild 
accusations of tre^hery . , . Kolyani reduced to a 
few soiled *arn, trying to shield from the children the 
full horror of their father’s condition . Kolyani con- 
sumptive, heading for an early death unless her siFugfion 
could be improvedl 

Joan tried to interrupt bTiUKrishna held up his hand. 
He had a plan. He^as going to persuade Kolyani to take 
a six-months’ rest. If she couM find a temporary job 
which would give her enough mo^ey to keep her two 
youngest, then the other children might stay with Robbi’s 
sis^r and Robbi stay with him. JColyani would have to 
work aionymously, t)f course, for dhce Robbi found out 
where She was he’d jtop at nothing to force her back' 
again. While ISblyani was away Krishna planned to get 
Robbi tucked uj^ safes in an^inebriates’ ho^e, m the hope 
that aftef six mo itjjs’ freedom, she ^ould accept the 
arrangemefif as^being for the best. 
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lie was touchingly proud of his plan. Uiiused to the 
world of human rdations he gave it to Joaniwith all th« 
T^iVe anxiety of a boy introducing his firit love to ik 
dridbal parent. “ What do ySii ^ink about it ? Will it 
work ? Tell me what you think — ” 

" It sojinds terribly* compticated. Why she 

divorce him ? After all the new Bill will be ready 
soon — ” 

Krishna* shpok 'his heaa and intoned •at her in 
Sanccrit, then translatecJ : “ ‘ As ^ the shadow to the 

substance so to Lord is faithful wife and she parts not 
from her husbatid till she parts with fleeting life.’ That’s 
what Sfta said 4,000 years a.go — 

Oh, bother, bother, bother. When will your women 
reSxi^e that they owe a duty to society as well as to their 
wretched husbands ? have the same troufeie here 
every week. It’s the sheer waste that’s so heart- 
breaking-* 

'' Aha,” he S(-.id, the waste.” Thefe was a sardonic 
note in his voice as he leaned back again out of the 
lamplight. Since they had been talking dusk had carried 
out its swift and faultless ambush. 'JiHaV’e you seen this 
deputation 'of European ^Socialist women* 4^ing the 
rounds ? They’ll hn visiting the hostel soon, I’ve no 
doubt. • They all wear a fixed comradely iVnile as if it was 
some sort of Party badge. One of thfpa was upset at the 
way we let cows die a natural death. What a waste, she 
said. I agreed. But I asked her what would happen to 
the vultures if we didn’t. After all/ the corpse of the 
sacred cow is their staple article of diet. The comradely 
smile became rather pained at that — as if her mouth 
vjas full of pins. How exasperating India must be for 
people with tidy minefs — ” And hetjDlinked an4i,loofeed 
laway. ^ i 

Would she understand what he waiF otrying to say ? 
She stood^ up : " Really, Krishna, it,’s a miracle that you 
and I are still An speaking terms. I sijppose I bnly Iteep 
on in hope g^f^discovering whetjier y^u Veally arc as 
awful as# you pretend — i’ 
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Lights hjllowed the opposite cloisFer where Asha 
jiad appeamd* bearing an enormous bowl of rice and 
Wanting ®ome and eat ” in the rhythmic monotoM tf 
a call to prayer. Joan s^rcfted her Gladstone bag fdr tMfe 
evening assortment of pills. I really am awfully sorry 
about %)lyani. I only wiffli I coifld help — ” 

‘"Your uncle has a job going in thr Delhi office. An 
experimental job. A childrerA column for the Nation. 
Kolyani cdVild do it.” * 

“ Have you spoken ^o him ? ” 

" Fd rather you did.” 

“ But surely you know him well enough ? ” 

“ If I didn’t know him, t might. But I do, so I can’t. 
After all not even his enemies deny Sir Fleetwoc^^Ae 
gift of Ae gab.” 

" Yes, 1 suppose Kolyani woul8n’t remain anonymous 
for long — ” 

“8^ou see ? ” 

“ riut Krishna, ir*y uncle and I get on so badly — 

“ He still calls you §t. Joan of Sen Street.” 

“ Only becauie h^is^io respecter of saints.” 

“ All the same it might bo worth trying.”* 

“ Oh, yt'. T suppose so. If *you rraily want it — ” 

A minute latef she watched him stump off towafldsjthe 
gate in a parody of ^middle-aged walk. He held his head 
high, peering from side topside like a short-sighted 
cormorant. She felt a special, but rather patronising 
affection. He was l9zy, speculative, “ detached,” in every 
way just what she deplored. After each meeth g she 
tliought “ poor old Krishna, he really is utterly hopeless.” 
And \^t — . Perhaps it was loyalty that drew her. For aft^ 
all^e y^s the persc^ who had m^de it possible for her 
to com% to* India, who had puffheifiii touch with her 
uncle and take® iier under his wing when she arrived. 
But no — it was mor^ thaB just loyalty. Theje was a 
specflil quality ab*out him — ^hard as it might be to describe 
it. Perhaps 9t ha 5 Something to d(? ^itji his ^hort- 



sightedness. He was so “clever” — yet som 
same time, so naive. 

♦ Simper. A sleepy shuffle of students' slipp 
ffie CTone stairways. 
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Joan squatted on the ^centre mat, upright, uncom- 
.fortable, ratl]p3r rigidly smiling. She placecf her pills 
carMully round the rim of hei* brass plate. Purple 
iodoform against dysentery, paludrin to suppress malaria, 
chocol^e-coate^ multivifs as a more general safeguard. 
Then she raked ther billowing cocoon of silk and muslin 
stitched on either side of the cloister. “ I believe 
every" one of you girls has forgotten her pills again.” 

Twenty-five faces tufhed to the Warden, polite, round- 
eyed, attentive. The students admired her because she 
was En^'isb and accepted her because she did •not 
exploit the fact But they could not be persuaded to take 
her fierce hatred of illness at all seriously. 

“Three at once seems such an^wful bother, Jo-Di.” 

“ But surely much less of a l)btlfer tfian being ill — ” 

At first they had quaffed a daily glass of nfiilk until the 
local supply waj> fohnd to be heavily watered. Then Joan 
hac} bombarded the university for six whole months to 
obtain a free issue of preventive pilk. Soon, perhaps, an 
American institute would « condemn one of the pillular 
trinity as outdated and the attack wo;ild once more shift 
direction. 

The students scattered in search of pills. 

Asha, having sidled up the cloister ladling ou^ rice, 
was now crouched at the far end, fist to mouth, watcj^ng 
them feed. It was *one of the caivention§ o4 Hindu 
widowhood that the widow, as if out of penance for still 
being allowed to live, should eat her ifteigre meal when 
the otheis had finished. Th'^ custom $»nnoyed Joan. It. 
meant that Asna ^;sat on alone amongi the fra^ents left 
by thr. stud«ntsr; delaying the clearing ,jup. ® 
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Get a mat for your aunt, Chitu. There’s plenty of 
room for hir to start.” 

It was an old argument. Asha did not even reply^ SMe 
Merely laid a restraining* hand on her nephew’sr anli. 
Then J?he counter-attacked : " You were late this evening, 
Didi. i[ow are the drafts ? ” losing the English word 
“ drains ” she gave it a mischievous emphasis. Ever since 
the “ practical ” work had •started Asha ^had been 
sceptical, ^he took pains to make it cleaij, that she was. 
not impressed because silk-clad daughters of the Tich 
glided out to graceful acts of charity. 

Joan, this evening, did not .want tc^ talk alput the 
drains in front of her sfud?nts. '' You know that scouring 
powder Nilu took ? One of the mothers thought |t ^as 
flour and rolled it backwards and forwards for thirty 
minute? trying to make bread •from it. Of course it 
wouldn’t stick. She compl^ned that the merchants must 
be fnixing powdered chalk with the flour again.” 

“ Vvi ) tf^ke scoimuig powder? The sliftn women can’t 
even afford S('ap. Ashes and lemon do just as well. And 
they don’t take the shine off brass.” 

“You must go >^itlf the girls. You could show the 
mothers f ) use it — ” 

This time it was Asha’s turn Icf r^reat to a fresh 
position. “Gan*Bafow’s wife had her baby last night. 
I went to visit h^. She’s orthodox. She won’t allow 
visitors. Not for ten daj^. #1 only saw through the 
key-hole. The ki^ looks weak. Like an unwatered 
seedling — 

“ Oh bother these caste restrictiqps. Gan Bafcv ought 
to kipw better.” 

llt’s his wife. It’s her idea. Our girls could teach herW’ 

^I tlfeugjit we w^re unpopular Enough in Sen Street 
already^’ ^ ^ 

“People doift •Understand what we’re doing, Didi. If 
. we worked in S^ Street tfiey might unc^rstaad better.” 

“fm tfaiging gjris to be social \^orkers, Asha, not 
religious rtf om^rs. I^orance, poverty, disease, hunger — 
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they are our province. But Gan Babus religious pre- 
judice — I don’t see how outsiders can go fnelldling with" 
tSat.^. . Their voices had ed^ged imperceptiDly toward^ 
argument. Joan, noticing the unuiiual attentiveness from' 
the corridor of blacic heads bowed over brass ^dinner 
plates, br^kly switched the subject. “ Who’s on (ne rota 
this evening ? Hurry up, then, or we’ll be late . . .” 

There was a srnall figure at the hostel gate. Very 
.cautiously, asfif handling a time bomb, it pushed an 
envelope towards Joan. It had gVstening black braids 
looped over eadi ear and a prim, disapproving face like 
a sque^ed oraijge. “ Gan Bahus eldest aaughter,” Asha 
called out watching, as usual! from the cloister. 

^^ting for her three students to finish rinsing their 
hands, Joan opened the letter; 

Reverend Madam, 

•• ,, 

Your attiyn of the 15th instr does not pass 

unnoticed. It is action insulting to all Hindus. Cow is 
our sacred mother. To kick same is not to any person 
or persons permitted. Love of y icr^d iv other is sacred 
tradition with Hindus. It teaches kinshio of whole 
animal kingdom. J have il*^formation that this is not the 
cascvin your honoured country. But i^ your honoured 
c^/untry it would be bad if Indian visitor perhaps kicks 
dog. In view of fact that y^u chooSe to construct your 
abode Jiere in bosom of' beloved Bharat, I trust you 
should give lK)noured^ observance customs dear to 
our hearts and sacred to our feelings — 

As if anyone can genuinely believe that she deliberately 
engineered her wretched encounter with the cow ! ^t s 
merely Gan Bobu twisting what hijii father ^oldihim so 
« as to harass the hcLtel.' Sen Street has always disliked 
the university taking it over. Joan siiOved the letter 
angrily into hej Gladstone b&g wh^re if stayed wedged 
between the pages of Krumpact’er’s “ Population 
Problerns of ^he€^Jear and Far East' ’ Shp w*a9 not going 
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to get involved in a squabble. One really hadn’t the time 
for such thiigs. 

Her Sen Street face waj determined. She strode^pa^ 
the peeling pink stucio, the twisted iron balustrades, 
more femly and decisively than^ever. 


Two 

H er uncle’s house Jook(?d as if •it was •washed 
daily in Persik Vhe marble ftgade sparkled : the 
filigree plaster between veranda pillars v^i^as 
bland starched lace. Each blade of Loass, each petal 
of cyclamen, each stone on th? gravel drive seemed 
polished till it shone like metal. The interior w^is as cool 
and*simple and expensive as a film-star’s .^wifnming pool. 

Tins a ening the'^ was a string of waiting rickshaws in 
the road outside, a do/en smart cars crowded along the 
gravel drive. Cjiughtlij a lay of evening light a sherry 
glass leaped like a .^vord blade from an iippcT window. 
Joan stopp cl. She had eviflentlv chosen one of her 
uncle’s posl-mopsoon paities for lier •visit. Sli^ was 
relieved ; it gave her an excuse to turn back. • 

Too late. Aunt Wedegui^de had already spotted her 
from the top of the marble stafi's where she stood flanked 
by turbaned servai^s. Her aunt was a striking figure and 
the picture showed signs of cJreluI composiLi.?-. The 
Empress Irene, Mid Byzantine Slaves, Receives taivoys 
from Disordered Rome. A fierce crest of hair sprang from 
her^on^like forehead and magniScently boned face lik^ 
silver flame* round zodiac sui^ I*jrgc, knobbly limbs 
were hfing with a ^irrncnt suggesting fishing tackle 
looped in loose tift’S. She bqjieved this dress to be similar 
•to tl^t w(^ by Mie F^trician ladies of ch^;sical*antiquity 
and thus nearasj our own civilisaliion has ever come 
to the exqiflsite fc/eliness of the sari.” Yef in^spite of such 
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careful exoticism, Lady Raydon had never quite dispelled 
an atmosphere of North Oxford and horse-ngfr furnitures 
^6r ^exorcised the ghost cjf the eminent Victorian 
philologist from whojn, in his pedantic old age, she had 
sprung. , 

“ Joan darling — ^how perfect^ gorgeous. Tm feo glad 
I reminded Fleetwood to ask you,” the white lie echoed 
with a note of witd sincA'ity. 

“^Im sorry/ Aunt Fredegonde, I didn't know it was 
one of your orgies — ” 

“ You didn't ? Then Fleetwood must have forgotten. 
Naughty, naugja.ty boy.* But then he ?s so busy. We 
mustn't scold him. V\l take you to him myself. ‘ You ought 
to ashamed, Fleetwood, forgetting to ask dear Joan. 
You know I never see her.' That's what we'll tell him.” 

But they didn’t. Behi/id Joan was one of Sir Fleetwood's 
“darling little finds,” all silks,' jewels, flowers, and pretty 
excitement. Lady Raydon descended to invest her Vith 
determination.^ Sir Fleetwood's interest in his “finds” 
rarely went further than a patted hand or tweaked 
cheek. The credit was his wife's^^ bhe grappled them to 
her own soul with such ardour that' Sir Fleetwood, who 
disagreed with her taste on^ principle, had no choice but 
to lose interest. / /Drought her here? My dear woman, 
whoit reckless accusations you hurl at me. I never could 
abide musical boxes. It's so maddening the way they 
repeat tjiemselves.” And 'the two old warriors would 
exchange smiles of complacent triun;^ph, each believing 
they had turned the tables on the other. 

Sir Fleetwood war the only surviving relative of Joan's 
father. Until India Joan had never met him, for he had 
fed England before the First World War. Scandal 
the wife of a V.LP. i?ut then, as 'Lady Raycfen said, 
“ brilliant men like*^ Fleetwood must have theiP pecca- 
dilloes. And it's that touch of foreign Brilliance that our 
dowdy old island could nevS* quife understand.” 

In 1920 he cqllared the editorfh'p of ^ the Nation. 
Soon 4ie hsL& se?/eral weeklies and- quar'^erlie.^ under his 
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thumb as well. In 1912 a knighthood was added for good 
measure. Sii|ce* Independence tactful anticipation of the 
^n\ w State’s policies ha(J preserved his eminejac^ 
Throughout a dim SxMsex childhood Joan’s maternal 
aunts had cast the glamour of ^ disapproval over her 
unknow§ uncle. 

Yet how it was only his absurd wife ior whorh she felt 
affection. Not that Lady Raydo# was apj thing J^ut madly 
irritating, feer much publicised adoration Vif India ^or 
instance. “ Yes, that’s •a photograph of our dear cook 
reading the Ramayan. Your uncle and I never employ 
anyone but BraBrnins. India’s the one country «in the 
world where one’s servant? can always be gentlefolk. 
India alone understands the eugenics of spiritua]^^t^” 
That was the evening of Joan’s arrival. Such pie-faced 
grandilo^tience at a first greeting was too much. Joan 
had turned to look at th# garden, where the velvet 
cushion of turf ^ was drenched by n>ecTianically 
swiv^Viii g spray and the scarlet cannas, t^rammed in a 
central star-s!;aped bed, were touched with vulgar 
phosphorescence by tllte setting sun. 

On either side linked* wall to garden wal^ were the 
homes of ^t^er British busin^iss men and civil servants 
— ^for that was 1915, the last days ?)f ^;olonial mle — 
complacent cocoons where soda siphons softly expToefed 
and hearts murmur^ “ Surbiton — Surbiton — Surbiton ” 
to the indifferent stars. On’^tte boat from Egypt Joan 
had met enough Mgm Sahibs to be glad that her aunt 
was so unlike them. 

As for her uncle — well, there he wq^ now, benev. ence 
plastered thick as grease-paint over his high-coloured 
face^In an instant he had detectejJ his niece and came« 
towards Jier ^ briskly %houldering^his three score years 
and ten. • ^ 

"Aha, so we^# enticed you out of your gloomy 
qavern of good wqfks tf) watSi us poor syb^irites^t play.” 

JoaB ha^arjived ifi a white overall, Iqpking like a last- 
year medica4 stuejent doing the rounds. Her^iarge dusty 
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feet were thrust into open sandals. “ Tm ^raid Im a 
discredit to you, Uncle. You see, IVe dashed fiere straig^ 
Jtonj the slums ; IVe come cfi business really — " ^ 

Sir Fleetwood pilcjted his niec8 across the floor. ‘‘ Youi* 
aunt always will invite the most alarming spec^ens. If 
only Bacehus would bull-doze them together it would be 
all right. But of course the Indians may all be swindlers, 
but they ^re mucb too \%-tuous to drink. Southey stand 
about in coniers sniffing at each others rumps like well- 
bred dogs. While as for the Sahibm — ” and here Sir Fleet- 
wood beamed cheerfully round at the company, his 
monocle fixed 4nto a bright and^ lecherous eye. “ No, on 
second thoughts, dftar girl, I shan’t let you get away with 
easily. If you gate-crash you must pay an entrance 
fee.” And with this he darted quickly to the side of 
the room. * 

“ WelL well, Mattie old bo^ — stationed near the drinks 
as usual — ^ 

“ Och, it’s poor Hughie here. He’s for the land flowing 
with milk and water on Monday — ” 

" With whiskey Bombay was ^Iways terrible enough — 
but withcijat it — ” Hughie expfessively licked his 
moustache. 

.^^e, and t(» think when I first stn^‘k the noble city 
it ^as only two rupees a bottle — ” 

Yes, in those days — Facilis descensus FalernoJ' said 
Sir Fleetwopd delighted sft tfie anxious smiles with which 
they pretended to follow his joke. 

“Today you’re flippitig lucky to find it on the Black 
Market at rupees 4^ — ’’ 

“ Ah, well — Governments must persecute soi»ebody 
'•otherwise they’d go o^t of business. And now, gentlemen, 
I’m going to leave, my^niece in yoiSi' charges Sfie is very 
serious and sociological. She c^m tell you 911 about 
Calcutta’s slums. Everythiijg you ej^lbiters of India’s 
poor ought tQ*know about your vTctirng, but ^on’t.” And* 
with that Sir Fleetwood let his n^iiocle f^ll against his 
embfoiderefl \faistcoat and was gone.! • 
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Joan embarked on a lecture. The increase in immigrants 
f^m the cq^untryside among industrial workers: the 
wdening gap between n|w housing and populatioif 
girowth : the utter inadequacy of sewage. Her audience 
stared at their sherry, emitting embarrassed grunts. It 
was not lill Joan caught si^t of Krishna that sh# realised 
suddenly how out of place she was. 

Krishna was standing alone .Haring out jf the window 
and smoking a cigarette. Every so often, he*Jifted a hand 
in slow motion and reiyoved a shred of tobacco from ffis 
lips with an air of fastidious delicacy. His gaze did not 
waver. Someone leaned over th(i drink t^le to a^k him 
a question. Krishna stvivSlled slowly round like a 
tortoise, then collapsed downwards towards his ques- 
tioner. The question was repeated. Krishna shool^ms 
head, th%n gathered himself up* again into the same 
abstracted trance. Perhaps* he had been asked where 
the toilet was. It was certainly hard to bel^^vS that he 
himself "ts not one of the room's imm^able fixtures. 

Joan stoppe^^ abruptly. Hughie lumbered into the 
pause : The wife andT tried Simla for our furlough this 
year, Miss Raydf)n, Ma\^ you ever tried Simla ? " 

" No, Fiji a^aid not." * 

‘'You ought to. Clean as Frinton-oA-Sja. Gardens full 
of sweet peas, ifanciiig in the evenings. A really Tov^ly 
little job." 

Joan was anxious to repSir^the damage. After all it 
was selfish to make no effort at all at party small talk: 

“ Dancing ? How interesting. Whftt type would that he ? ” 

“ Oh, nothing very special. Just thg jolly old on^- two, 
three-^chasse to the right, you know." 

“I see. Then 1 suppose their instruments must be^ 
different?-" ^ • 

" No-of I don't tiling so. Just The ^olly old trombone 
and sax — " 

“Really? I r^ver* realised the Hill people used 
European fhstrumeijjts. But then I'm afrgidTm practically 
tone deaf— 
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It was Matthieson who retrieved the conversation from 
further disaster: “I think, Hughie old ’cl^p, you 
Miss Raydon have got yoyr wires just a wee bit^ 
^crossed — ' 
Joan was glad that she had come now. It was good 
sometimes to be reminded ho^ little she had in^:ommon 
with Calcutta's other Europeans. It made the loneliness 
of Sen Steeet easier to frear and restored her sense of 
missionary p/irpose. 

It was not until Sir Fleetwooc^^ paused in the middle 
of the room to light a cheroot, that Joan saw her chance : 
"All rjght, de^ girl, Y]} come quietly. ^Your Aunt Mimi 
has joined battle aow. Yes, i think we can safely leave 
thefield to your Aunt Mimi.” Sir Fleetwood pronounced 
his 'wife’s nickname in a way that made perfectly clear 
his scepticism of the P.ench ancestry to which file some- 
times laid claim. Her neo-GoVhic aunt from North Oxford 
affected "thQ exotic. Her half -foreign uncle, Anglo-J^axon 
common-sensed. It was difficult to imagine their meeting- 
ground. Perhaps it lay in mutely calling each others bluff. 

The party settled down resignedly into its component 
halves. For the last twenty years S?rr Ffeetwood’s house 
had been one of the few ^private homes where Indians 
and Westerner^ rtjgiilarly met. But the meeting had 
neye/ been easy and this evening it was going through a 
seasonal eclipse. There was a cris#^. Britain had been 
high-falutin’ about India’.%cLum to Goa. Old animosities 
troubled the air, tapping a ghostly c^um. 

Did you read Rayd(^n’s editorial in the Nation this 
week ? . . . The on^ on Goa you mean ? . . . Don’t see 
that he need have accused The Times of telling Ijies . . . 

agree. One doesn’t expect that sort of thing from^one 
of our own chaps . . . No, but theft of couvse,Vfter all, 
Raydon is not exattly-^I mean r;ve heard he’sn . . Not 
British ? Yes, I’d heard that, too . . . ir don’t know what 
truth there is ^jn it, of course, buir they\say his parents, 
were Russians or Jews or sp43f>4^jt][i^ r, . . Y^« 5, as a matter 
of fact he told^ a chap*' I know I^t h's larnily started 



with a junk shop in the East End and finished up by 
j^vising the King on his art collections ... I suppose 
•they changed their name ^ . . Must have. They coulf^ 
hardly have come up the worlij if they’d still been^ 
called Schweinkopf or Wizzoffskjj or something . . . But 
Lady RSydon is not — ? I Siean she seems so . .•. Oh, no, 
I don’t think she is. Her brother was \ ery high in the 
I.C.S. out here. They’ve only bien m^ricd ab(;^ut twelve 
years . . . All the same, wherever he coiftes from, ojd 
Raydon’s a damned a^nusing fellow . . . Yes, a bit too 
amusing. That’s what’s wrong with a lot of ’em. . . . 

A bead curtain. Two bronze Apsaras. A large board 
patterne?! with the labels of diff^ent brands of cigars. 
Nearly three hundred framed photographs of friends and 
celebrities — each o^ which could provoke him to mimicry 
and Ziicriote neve^ once repeated before the same 
audience. A nell of perpetual shadow. This was Sir 
Fleetwood’s Holy of Holies. 

" So you want me fb do you a favour, dear child ? Well, 
well, weV—how unexpected. And, dare I say, how 
charming ? ” 

'' No, not a favour. Uncle. She’s really worth empfoyipg. 
Here — you can see^iow gifted she is. I wouldn’t have 
come if she wasn’t.” And JoSntppened her Gladstone bag 
and handed him Sjjme loose sheets. 

' Crying Govinda, GovindS under the tattered 
moon,’ ” Sir Fleetwood murmured, quoting the one feeble 
line fiym the poem lying on top. “ Well, I suppose you’re 
right. That’s the sort of stuff poor old Binyon might hav% 
liked, rfarly Naidu •and water.” Then he handed the 
papers Hack without looking at tlienf further. Shall we 
say that I’m deSgbted to do your friend a favour, then ? 
\Js that more apcepfable How expert he was at 
exploding^er pers#nal myth of integrity. 

Joan angl-iTy bfickled her brief case. She«doesn’ir want 
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favours. She wants an income. If she can t earn one from 
the beginning her brother plans to send a-^weekly chequye 
through whatever office shejs working for so that she 
^thinks it’s salary. In her eyes ec? nomic advantage is the 
one justification for*taking the plunge — ” • 

“ WelUwell — the plot thickens. No — I certairfey shan’t 
refuse my role in your delicious Sen Street melodrama — ” 

“ Melodrama ? It all steems perfectly straightforward 
. to me — ” y 

^ But in India, my dear, nothing is ever quite what it 
seems. We still have to teach you that.” 

“ Oh, don’t l^other. Uncle — ” (she wa?; determined not 
to show her annc^ance) “you* tried hard enough on 
the Naiion.'' 

*%o my editorials are as unpopular as ever ? ” 

I only see them occasionally — ” *■ 

“ Aha — one of our lost fifty thousand — ” And blandly 
ignoring'^Jo.'in’s obvious desire to leave, Sir Fleetvi'ood 
launched into* a dissertation. “ Yes, my dear, you’ll no 
doubt be glad to hear that our readership is not merely 
falling — it’s plunging in a spiral nose-dive. For one thing 
it’s difficult to go on serving fwo***masters when both 
masters seem to have relinquished their post. There may 
be more Britons ih the country than ever before. But 
wI)at*Britons ! At least the old I.C.S. w^allahs showed an 
occasional gleam of what one hope^Tilly took for intelli- 
gence. But these businej^^ i‘nen are immersed in total 
darkness. As for the educated Indian-— well of course he’s 
got thoroughly cold feefr^about English. He feels ashamed 
nowadays if he’s caught reading anything but some 
stinking vernacular rag — ” 

^ Sir Fleetwood told his tale of woe with great rejish, 
smacking his waistcoat at each revocation as^f ^ a good 
dinner. Suddenly IVe leaped up, “ But come om There’s 
my mad Colonel. That’s his voice — IKiOr^a French horn 
stuffed with fejithers. If we jfjly hin. with sherry he’ll tell.- 
us about Tubby Thompson of the 43r,d. ' Poj^r old Thbby. 
Pipped ’imsdf pff, ye know. Never cou,kl understand it. 
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A useful slow bowler. Quick as a cat after pig. Must 'ave 
been missin his CTicket.’ Come on, dear girl, I must 
have you meet my Colonel-j-” 

^ “ I'm sorry, Uncle, I'm afraid — ” 

"Nonsense. As your nearest living relative I insist. 
My Colciiers an object le^on to tne sensible yoking.” Sir 
Fleetwbod parted the bead curtains, clu!ching his niece 
by the elbow — "You see it'slthe r^d^ionalists^ not the 
lunatics wHo come to a sticky end in fndia,tmy dear. 
the old days the slogan \yas Christianity and higher 
education. Now it's Marx, psycho-analysis, and the 
welfare state. Bftt the result Mill be jiist the same. 
Idealist, Sir Quondam,* K^D.B., B.A., I.C.S., retired. 
Hobbies : disillusion and Bengal tummy. No, my dean 
India will never conform to any of Sir Quondam's bm^ 
prints. SHfe’s too old, too tough, t(^ wise and much too 
wicked — 

Th«y had just reached the head of the ^ift, when 
Lady Ra^ don charged : " Now what have^ou two been 
doing ? I've been hunting for Joan everywhere. Mrs. 
Chatterjee is here and longing to meet her — " 

“But Aunt— "• 

“ Joan is^coming with her uQcle — " 

“ Be quiet Fleetwood — " 

“ But Aunt " 

“ No, dee-ar, but no buts — ” 

“I'M SORRY, Aunt Fred^g»nde, I SIMPLY MUST 
GO.” And Joan turned to escape. 

“ But, dee-ar, it's^ the Mrs. Cllatterjee — her hnsb — ” 
Lady Raydon's voice trailed off into^a gasp of horror. 
Joan, lyt realising how close to the head of the stairs 
her aunt had driven them, missed the first step. Her 
muscular® legs shot •ut from underneath her. Then, 
wearing mn expression of contiofled^surprise, she slid 
rapidly to the b^tt^m. Throughout the voyage she had 
clutched her bag lik« a tSbogganer clipging' to her 
partnft's hick, 

Joan rose i/ery fjarefylly to her feet. Hrjf-way behind 
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her stood her aunt, arms outstretched : ‘‘ Joan, darling — 
how frightful. How perfectly frightful. 'You must have 
^lurt yourself terribly — 

"Of course I didn't. It's youc marble stairs. They're 
too well polished." 

Then jbefore the stunned silence had time ko break 
Joan stalked slowly and with great dignity to the front 
door. She did not look kack. 

Every incl of her was alive with pain. It needed a great 
effort to control her face. And ii; was not until she was 
outside and felt the gravel under her feet that she 
realised both ^er sandals had come aT in the fall. She 
dared not risk goirg back. Besides she was used to being 
barefoot. 


" No, my good woman, I refuse to let you be senti- 
mental j.bout it. The girl's a prig. Why she hadn't^even 
the grace to aalmit that she had hurt herself. Our staircase 
indeed — Oh, yes, I know it's slippery — but did you see 
the way she said it ? That toss of the head and what-can- 
you-expect-from-a-plutocrat look ! .^eally impossible, 
Mimi. A hopeless, incurable prig — Then Sir Fleetwood 
added with relish : " I always knew she would be, of 
course. It was "the cruellest thing Hazcourt ever did — 
leaving the child with his wife's^ desiccated Anglican 
aunts. She'll waste her wlr^ole life getting over it. Of 
course the . poor lad was already at the Front when his 
wife died. It wasn't Iqng before he was killed, in fact. 
I suppose one shouldn't hold him responsible for his 
actions at such a cime — even in lucid moments he was 
always incurably romantic." 

4 

Krishna's servant, Arjun, was wai^g for her with a 
note ancj a parcel when shv got ’ii from the slums. The 
parcel contained two pairs of sandals — her old onei.^ both 
with broken straps — and a new pair. Jhe »igte was silly, 
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something about a glass slipper and everyone being too 
stunned by her dramatic exit from the ball to catch her 
l^fore she reached the bus^top. 

^Joan glanced at the nafcv sandals. They were as heavy 
as a rhiijo’s muzzle and expensively* embroidered with 
gold threld. Clearly suitable for a farmer on his wedding 
day — in India women were not expected to have feet 
her size. They reminded her%3f otl^r inappropriate 
presents Krishna had bought in the pastft-criminall^ 
expensive bouquets of (jfchids (how she disliked them) ; 
hand-coloured engravings of Indian art. But that had 
been during her early days in India — she thought she had 
.cured him of such habits.^ 


Three 

M O^IT of tlie inhabitants of Calcutta's slums — 
railway workers, factory hands, dustmen, or 
dockerS“»-are^ ccfiinirymen. Regularly, to the 
discomfort of employers, they disappear into the interior 
to visit their ives and families. Appropriately then, for 
the bustee-slums ^emselves to have the haphaArc^ 
unhurried contours o^a village. Lanes loop erratically 
round neem willows once plantgd to protect a wealthy 
house from malaria. Behind the row of insanitary shacks 
which have long suppianted the h%use lies a superb old 
bathing tank with marble steps and, at their head, a 
gnarled asoka tree still flaming againft the winter sky. 
Then, ^adually, this leisurely ramble of poverty 
disap jtears#The tank is^iddled with Squatters ; the asoka 
tree is hur^g w^th sacking to make S hcAse. Goats, cows, 
and buffaloes ar^ gpowOed out. Without these hard- 
working scavengers filth^accuiUulates. 

It wa^ justtover a^ear ago since Joan's drainage project 
started. It wa^ Sbwyds fhe end of the monsgon, when «he 
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was visiting a bustee with some students giving cholera 
inoculations. They were paddling down a back street 
''in a squelching filth too offensive in smell and touch to 
be the usual Bengal mud. Calling at the streets omy 
cement house th^y found the same glutinous slime 
spewing over its floor. Asked what had happened the 
housewife shrugged her shoulders. This was the third 
time running. Nothing j ould be done about it till after 
Jthe Festiv^J holidays. The sewage overflowed as soon 
as the heavy rain started. They )iad to walk about in the 
year s excreta. 

Joan inspected the sewage. Disco\.*ered that the cor- 
poration latrines ,were buxit With no flush system, no 
drains, and no septic tanks. News of her interest spread 
a bustee fire. The rest of the inhabitants milled round 
her quietly urging tie comparative defects ol their own 
sanitation. She found herself dragged from hut to hut. 
She squeezed down filthy runnels, stooped unde\ four- 
foot doors, peered round gunny sacks which divided 
families in a room nine feet square. One hovel was so 
dark and filled with smoke that, in counting the family 
members, she mistook a pet n^onJ^ey for a human chila. 
In an undramatic voice Jthe tenants listed the details of 
their chamber of horrors. Joan made notes. 

\fTiy should Joan have been rousrod to fury by the 
sight of Calcutta's sewage ? The reason went back to her 
radical 'teens, when sl^e uad quarrelled with her mis- 
sionary aunt about the British Empire. Her passion for 
the oppressed had b;.come inextricably linked with her 
own fight against authority. Yet in a sense India had 
failed her. By the time she arrived imperial oppression 
was withdrawing rapidly into the shadows — so rapidly 
in fact as to make one wonder v^hether it had alter all 
been quite so oppressive as she had liked to think. India 
had not resolved the clash of generatjors, nor had it given 
her roots. Why then had she ^stayed ? Partly perhaps 
because she had learned to tilt ^t ignoraiice, poverty, 
disease, the ^great Abstracts, in»tea(^ of^ j^gainst people 
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and systems. And her competence ancf energy had 
brought her a position of unexpected power, for 
sociologists were still a rare species in the sub-continent. 
T\ie gipsy had turned tfmjrorary policeman. The free- 
lance reljel had become an ardent fcusybody — without 
prejudiceif or personal intef-ests beyond her passion for 
tidying up the lives of others. Since most “ new v/omen ” 
had given India a wide berth, ]|jjdia herself had helped 
to disguise the fact that the species wa? nearly obsolete 
elsewhere. 

But the old cravings were not satisfied: they were 
merely obscured, ijoan threw herself witji (Excitement 
into each new project fo./th« very reason that she still 
half -expected some wider vision to emerge as she fought 
her way through. This explained her open, experimen®/ 
attitude aitd her unflagging zeal. • 

“ Will you do something ®to help us, Memsahib ? ” 
They ^sked Joan in the hustees that day. And Joan 
replied, slashing uiAertainty with slogans .•"if I can’t, 
then 1 must find someoody who can.” 

But who ? She wrote a letter to the Public Health 
authorities. No reply. She^wrote again. Still no reply. To 
the third she added the words : ‘‘ Copies to Sir Fleetwood 
Raydon, E(5it r oi the Nation*; and t# the Chancellor, 
Calcutta University.” The lie w^orked. She t^as visitei by 
a very junior official fr^m the Sanitary Department. Joan 
had her statistics ready. Calc'(itt^ was the fourth largest 
city in the world, she said, yet two million of its 
inhabitants lived without covereri drains, nearly one 
million with no drains at all. Seventy per cent of tlie city’s 
dysentery was due to these facts. All cif its cholera. 

But \^at can the Corporation do ? The young man 
had a face*like a sad ctild and on hts forefinger he w^ore 
a piece of^ink glass set in a brass ^inj^ 

Do ? Joan indigr^ntl^ replied — The Corporation has 
power to constrain l^idlords to build underground 
sewage • * ^ * 

The youna^tiaif twiddled his ring. Trye-^but since 
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most of the Corporation are themselves landlords it is not 
customary for them to enforce these powers. 

; Then they must be shamed into doing so, Joan said. 
I shall open a monster petition. shall organise the inhabi- 
tants of the busteis in bands willing to help^with the 
digging. This will stir public i pinion, provoke legislation, 
reduce costs. . . . She was entranced with her vision. 
She saw the streets shin^pg like the glazed floor of a dairy. 
She heard .wery homestead echo to the lyrical flow of 
"'water closets. 

The young man was carried away. Ah, Miss Raydon, 
he said. Miss^^Raydon you lover of In^ia, you saviour of 
my country’s poo^;. I shall i Jo' Jl I can to help you. My 
brothers will do all they can to help you. My family will 
all she can to help you. You must, yes, please, you 
must, bless our humble abode with your* ♦ honoured 
presence. Then, dramatically — let me enrol myself as 
your fli-st volunteer — 

She never Ksaw the young man again. But three days 
later Nogen Dutt arrived, claiming to be his second 
cousin once removed. And from that moment the 
campaign was on. ^ ^ 

Nogen "was a cadaverous little man with cavernous 
eyes. He had sollow cneeks sloping so precipitously 
inwrirds from Under his cheekbones that his face seemed 
to have them gnawed away by rat\ and then repaired by 
skin graft. With Nogen work was a sort of St. Vitus’ 
dance. He never stopped to eat. Instead, while he 
worked, he nibbled vyater biscuits "and drank stewy tea 
laced with ginger. Only a demon can rouse a Bengali 
to zeal. 

Nogen drew up detailed sewage plans for eacih of the 
bustees in turn. Estimated costs, pirccted the /formation 
of labour units, \\ppeared evening after evening can- 
vassing signatures for the mass ' petij[iqn. He carried his 
papers in a large, black n\idwif^^y bag with an impro- 
vised string handle. 

It was hard to say when Joan«-begj^n to^feel towards 
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Nogen more than an impersonal, incurious astonishment. 
When he started to work in a new bustee without telling 
h^, perhaps. Or later wh|n she found a corps of 
volunteers digging an experimental length of drainage 
at his orders with mysteriously obt^ned piping. But she 
never had firoof of his connSbtion with the articles in the 
Communist press. 

Then one afternoon in October No^n said J^e had 
found a hut that would serve them admirably as H.Q. 
They could keep papers^ there. Anyone who wanted to 
see them would know where to come. If needed they 
might employ a poster. 

A porter ? Where woul^ tlfty find the money to pay 
a porter ? 

» Oh, they need only supply him with “ fooding.’' An?i 
Nogen niblMed a biscuit and returned to the job in hand. 

They were sitting out at fi table, the usual crowd 
squatting round them in silence. Women ii^ iifbtton- 
coloured rags, with Babies or earthenware cA their hips, 
men with baiidv legs and a couple of hundredweight 
gracefully poised on their heads, wire-haired children 
with red beads cirClingidiftended malarial bellies. There 
was no majjce in the stare o| the crowd and little 
curiosity. Just a passive observance (ff tjie unusual: 
destitution’s only Ajoyment. * * ^ 

Nogen had found tl^it the go-ahead youth who had 
promised to form a squad of fol^inteer diggers had left 
for his village because of his wife’s confinement. His 
father squatted in front, head leaded biblically against 
a knotted staff. “The truth is you don’t deserve any 
drains: ^ot one of you,” Nogen craclcled. He had the 
voice of a schoolboy about to break as a deep bass. St. 
Jerome confinued to smile like a confidential adviser to 
the deity. • * * 

Joan prided heiseif on not being sentimental about 
ih^ poor. Their one claim on hfr attention laj' in the fact 
that mi^ry \fas no faylt of their own. Nqgen’s tendency 
to bark and i^Tillyf ancf^ angrily crack his^ finger-joints 
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seemed to her an unnecessary waste of resources. This 
evening she said : “ I don't blame them for going back 
to the village, Mr. Dutt. After all look at the conditims 
they have been gij^en to live hi here.” 

Nogen stared at Ijer for an instant as if jiot under- 
standing her intervention. *Yhen he returned to the 
subject of the H.Q. No, moneys are no objection. Miss 
Raydo^i.. I hopf and flfelieve some person or persons 
could have the will or the wherewithal to supply us.” 

When they reached the H.Q the mystery deepened. 
It was a rickety building on stilts, about the size of a 
small signal box and entered by fa fragile bamboo 
ladder. Round ct was >J^haV Nogen described as a 
garden ” — the derelict site of another shack now car- 
peted with rotten coconut shells. To cross the coconuts > 
they danced an old-fashioned shimmy. You iee,” Nogen 
explained as he perched ra";hly on the ladder, “ this keeps 
less iiSpe^tant members of the public outside. Ydu see 
this could be definitely perilous for more than one party 
at one time.” Joan, cautiously testing one rung with one 
foot, saw. Then, as she waited for him to step ofiF the 
ladder at the top, she saw somechii.g else. A notice pinned 
to the door. It took her a moment to puzzle out the 
Be^ali characters. But at length she succeeded. The 
^notice said: Kammunist Arfish. 

Inside, the walls were covered- with fly-blown posters 
proclaiming out-dated .Tiogans, strips of which had been 
torn off to stuff gaps in the corrugated roof. Nogem was 
busy emptying his miclwifery bag into a mango crate. 

“ What a disgraceful condition the office is in — ” she 
began. 

Nogen did not look up : “ Exactly, exactly. But it will 
do us much gre^t service — 

“ But how can we use a Communist office, -Mr. Dutt ? 
Its quite out of the question — ^ ^ 

“ Well, personally, I ana' withCut objections — ” 

“ Well, persor^ally, Tm not — ” and she started t6 snatch 
his papers ort of the crate. ^ 
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He watched her in silence. There were two spots of 
darker colour on the sharp points of his cheeks. Then 
oi^e by one he cracked th§ joints on his large bony 
fingers : '' I could have jflenty of otl^r people to work 
with me l^ere. Definitely. Henty.” • 

I started this work, Mr. Diitt. You have no wght to 
do this. No right at all.’* 

Nogen’s inevitable packet of bWcuits already open 
on the table and a column of white ants marching to 
invest it. He took one,# blowing the ants away as he 
munched. He had huge hands with curved nails like 
Roman shields. I ^ive mw profes:iional sertices without 
cost or charges. 1 draw plans. ’ 

" I shall not allow this project to have anything to do ^ 
with the Communists in any shape or form. IVc told you 
that before.” 

“ Our politicians are afrairl^of Communists. You mean 
to do ^ood, Miss I^iydon. Definitely you do# But you 
do no<- Lki ierstand on^ politicians.” * 

This has nodiing to do with understanding or not 
understanding. It is a question of principle — ” 

I am not so interc^tefl in principles. Definitely not. 
Communist# ha\ e money. Money buys tiger’s milk. 
Corporation will r^ot dare 'letting Confmujiists take all 
credit.* CoqDoration will be frightened. We can periiap% 
force them to help.” • 

That’s not my way of doiifg things. If you persist in 
it, theh I’m afraid w<j shall have to part company — ” 

It was meant to sound menacing? but it didn’t. Nogen, 
who was a good six inches shorter thag she was, looted 
at her a#d continued to munch. “ Then you will render 
me back rrp^ papers.” 

“ I shall copy them Iftst.” ^ ^ 

They ate my possessjpns. I ask for triem back.” 

“ They are ou^ jffint property. You can have them 
later — • • # 

Muttering t]^e clatsic insult about tjie English no 
longer being •in cdntrouof the country, Nogen moved 
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threateningly round the table. Joan turned to the door. 

Outside, the bamboo ladder, disturbed by their climb, 
had come unhitched. Joan- jumped without hesitating 
on to the carpet of coconuts. Then, picking herself up, 
she slithered quickty across to the road. 

2 

At htdf-past seven on*?hat October evening Joan walked 
.up Sen Street. It was cool now. Flags of mist had 
unfurled with the dusk. Those who could aflFord them 
threw light woollen scarves across their shoulders. Sen 
Street was Cxupty. The tv^o f;^t men'^ad retired indoors 
leaving broken. Lane-bottomed chairs to face each other 
^^cross the narrow gulf. 

After the terror of summer and the wild explosion of 
rain, fresh cool air 'breeds fabulous dreams of achieve- 
ment. The purple hyacintfe runs riot along water-logged 
dykes. Mklaria mosquitoes breed beneath their h^avy lid 
of leaf. 

She had joined battle. She would make an exact copy 
of all the material which Nogen had compiled. Then she 
would cimpaign for her own v61unteers. Threaten the 
Corporation with a dire drift to Communisn^ unless they 
listened. 

3 

Asha was at the hostbl gate swathed up to the ears in 
a white shawl, her e^es in full on tory. “ There are two 
kids come, Jo-Di. With their mother. The reporter- 
torter s brought ^hem — ” 

You mean Krishna Babu ? ” 

“ Mother Durga what beautiful kids ! ” Asha's bright 
eyes darted frorr* sid^ to side. Wtio would have thought 
that she could be so sentiment^'l about children ? 

Krishna came towards through tne cloister. He was 
wearing a dhoti of transparent' ’muslin, but not holding 
it affectedly be^^een fingers as the smart Bengali should. 
Instead the dhoti was bunched in the wrong places and 
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its hem trailed disconsolate on the ground. There was 
the usual bulge of betel nut in his cheek. As he walked 
hjs gaze circled above her head as if searching for bats 
in tne ceiling. He practically stum||led on top of her 
before h^ stopped. “AhaJ So here you are,” and an 
expression of delighted astonishment spread ever his 
face. We expected you earlier.” He appeared to have 
no inkling of the fact that, sin?fe it wgs hef hctise, his 
was the presence which needed to be explatned. 

He merely said ; ‘‘ I want you to meet Nilima Devi.” 

“ Nilima Devi ? ” 

For answer Krifhna w^vej^ an airy har/d at some of 
the girls who were clustered in the cloifter on straw mats. 

“ Chitra’s been playing to us on the portable harmoniupi ^ 
The man ^ho first sold us that thing did more damage 
than the whole of the East India* Company — ” Chitra 
caressed the offending instrument, her owl-face at once 
grave^nd humorous. While he had been wmtiitg, ICrishna 
it secaied had had ^*mc to draw the whole hostel into 
his eccentric o>bit. 

In Joan's office a woman sat on the window-sill leaning 
her head against tne b%rs as she stared into the darkening 
street. • 


Joan, I w ant vou to meet KolyaniT cousin-|ister 
Kolyani. Famous from now on under the nom de jnume 
of Nilima Devi.” 

Kolyani turned. She had a fked, wistful look in her 
eyes *and a crimson carriage mtyk the size of a florin 
between thick brows. For an instant she looked '^oi^rcely 
more than a girl. But when she lii^ed her hands in 
greeting the sari fell back off her head, showing hair that 
was already silver. Her arms and forehead were loaded 
with jewellery like a fiancer's. 


“ Then ^ou have ma^e up your mind to go ? ” Joan 
asked. • * ^ 

■ “ D^da — ” she referred to Krishna as Elder Brother — 
** Dada has m#.de ittiy for me.” And slie gave a gentle, 
melancholy fmile.* 
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Krishna was standing with an arm round his cousin’s 
shoulder. “ I hope you approve, Joan.” 

Joan took Kolyani’s limp kands : Oh, my dears, I dg^. 
I can’t tell you ho^y. much I ap{)rove.” 

“ But it’s terrible what he jaakes me do. -husband 
thinks 1 go to the country to spend the holidays at 
home — ” 

“ Wh«re ^ he J ” 

“ Asleep at my flat in a nest of gin bottles.” 

“ No — Dada, he mustn’t. Not gin. Not more than one.” 

“ Arjun has them under lock and key.” 

“ But Arjun doesn’t understand. Tfle bottles must be 
half emptied first,* then filled \^ith water. Then the caps 
jfe^laced as if they were new.” 

Arjun will be instructed — ” ^ 

“ We ought to do it^now, Dada. We ought to go to him.” 

“ Your train leaves in thAe hours.” 


“ I am ipot going to take it.” Kolyani drew tite veil 
of her sari half-way up her face like a timid bride. It 
made her English, which at best had the thin twittering 
sound of a bird imitating speech, hard to follow. 

Joan s^d briskly : Oughtn t yfili to be getting some 
sleep ? Where are the children ? ” 

With Ash^ I believe.” 

f. “ ?o thafs why supper isn’t ready yet. Dear Krishna, 
you certainly have made your presence felt.” 

Asha resisted. She skafed the common belief that 


children went to sleep when they ^dropped from sheer 
exhaustion and not before. “ Goodness, they’re not tired, 
Jo-Di. They are as bright as fireflies.” 

Krishna lectured, making exaggerated amende for the 
disruption caused by^ the family. They should Jhave been 
asleep hours ago.^Wljo said they* could run riot in the 
kitchen ? Didn’t they realise tl^it important ^vork was 
being delayed because of ^leir naugfitihess ? The whole 
city might bciVeduced to a standsftll just because of them. 

Then he put hjs arm round the t|ii»?e-yea|}-oid boy, who 
was solemn amd stout in shorts. « " This is fny favourite 
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nephew, Joan. But as for that monster over there — ^what 
shall we do ? Shall we call Delhi police on the long 
distance so as to warn th^ she's coming ? ” And he * 
picked up the telephone and lunged with it in mock 
ferocity his niece. Odd to see J^rishna's usually calm 
figure suddenly contorted^ dank hair falling ^ver his 
forehead, thin fists theatrically waved ir the air. His 
niece buried her head in her mother s ^p, gigglmg with 
terror and delight. • 

“ I don't want to g(^ to Delhi,” the boy announced 
gravely to the world in general. 

He says he wcin’t like Delhi because tlgere are trams 
there, he says he doesn’t^ikS trams bKcanse of the one 
that knocked down his daddy.” Asha's breathless interest 
in the children had blurred the edge of her normally 
rasping v8ice. 

“ Asha — please. Supper is tiearly an liour late.” 

Kolyani made a^dive for the boy gathering tiim up 
from his .i^’^'le's side. “There, there my chSd. You won't 
have to go. VVeT none of us go. Well stay at home after 


all.” 

Krishna seemed rioWo Bear. In the silence that followed 
he lit a cigarc^'.e and sat dov^n on tlie desk, knocking 
some of Joan’s papers on to the floor. ?Vs she stooped to 
pick them up, he? continued to smoke, liead liftea, (.jji 
his face a detached jgnd secret smile as if in delighted 
surprise at having landed on^h^ wrong planet. Then he 
clambered off the d^sk and waddled over to his cousin : 
“ Joan, be a good girl. Hand md my brief case. That’s 
right. I must give? Kolyani the luggage tickets, musbi’; I ? 
Or thej^may get left behind.” 

“ But the luggage ? — ” 

Krishna^ tapped tl#; side of Jjfs ^lose : “ I sent it 
advance tJiis morning. Here are the rail tickets, too. But 
— what do you *hltik joan ^ — best not give those yet, 
had we, eh? I think, Khuk^ you can't b^ trusted with 
them.*We Aujt get j^ou safely on to the^train first.” 

Kolyani joined * the^^alms of her han^s imploringly 
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together : “ Oh, Miss Raydon, do you really think I am 
doing right ? ” 

“ My dear, I do. I think ^t’s magnificent. And as for 
Krishna — I wouldn’t have belitved he was capable of 
such efficiency.” ^ ... 

Krislipa grunted and then ^nook a thin delighted fore- 
finger half an inch from his nose. 

Joan ^ met her experiences four square, filing, 
labelling, porting, numbering with ceaseless and 
unconscious competence as she \yent along. With people 
she was as expert as a cash register. In went the coins, ping 
went the belli and up went the numbeis. How much help 
could they be expected to ^ give in the battle with war, 
want, and waste ? That was the perennial question. And 
^chh answers, usually remarkably accurate, were printed in 
neat red letters on tli-3 balance sheet. Krishna,* however, 
put the machine out of action. The bell did not ring 
and th^ register stuck. The coins had to be taken out 
and inspected, one by one, to see wKy they didn’t fit. 

When she first came to India he had shown the same 
fever of organisation that she saw again this evening. She 
remembered him making ten Vele^)hoi!ie calls trying to 
trace luggage missing frqm the boat at Boipbay while 
she, hiding her impatience, repeatedly assured him that 
eyer^ possible\step had already been taken. Then there 
were villas — at the sea, in the Himalayas, on deserted 
lakes — conjured out of ^^^hio friends for her use, cars 
mysteriously obtained to waft her^n important visits, 
interviews miraculously wheedled trom the Great . . . 
It was all very charming, of course. Yet at the same time 
it had struck her as* distinctly odd. She couldn’t ricj herself 
of the idea that he was putting on an act. As if, acci- 
dentally finding himsfelf responsiblA* for her visit, he must 
live up an exaggerWe(^ idea of what he imagined a Euro- 
pean expected such responsibility H* kivolve. She had 
refused to exploit his attenlion. lO had ceased. This had 
confirmed her d^gnosis. 

But this evening she wondered/ She*- saw *^gain a hint 
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of that old improbable passion for activity. And this time 
she was no longer the victim. She had been promoted 
accomplice. 


4 . 

A bed had been made up in one of the cHister cubicles. 
But Kolyani preferred i;he Bmr. The < hildrep were 
sprawled over her lap, asleep. Krishna sat Smoking on 
the bed. Between thepi the street threw a pool of 
discoloured light. 

“ So that is yourrfamous Miss Joarw” 

Krishna gave a humorSus •grunt. 

Kolyani sighed: “The Goddess of Energy. Your 
Western Goddess — Pause. “ Have you ever said' 
anything ft her, Dada ? ” 

“ Said anything ? Said whtt ? 

“ Yoti know what I mean.” ^ 

Krish*. ) thought for a moment, then sfttled himself 
slowly, comfortably on to the bed : Why was it that the 
peacock never spoke to the Goddess Saraswati ? ” At 
this point, he ctioktri, %pilling cigarette ash on the 
pillow. Th^i ho lapsed into silgnce. 

“ Why, Dacia ? 

“ The Peacock d?ired not risk the scorn ot the Gocftes^. 
So he became her bearer instead. lie offered to act as 
her mount whenever she wenf op her travels. That’s why 
Saraswati rides on a peacock to this day. . . 

A further pause — men “ Oil, Dafffl, I do wish you could 
marry.” 

“ It \>j()uld never work, Khuki. You* remember at the 
end of A Passage to India how the landscape gets in the 
way? Malignant fate^ forcing Iiidmn and Englishman 
apart ? 1 wouldn’t explain it as fate. Rather as character. 
Kipling was righ4. East and West have cast tlie two of 
us into moulds that cafi nevSr fit. I didn’^ believe that 
once—ftut l*dg now-^” 

“ I wasn’t ^neanhig ^at, Dada. I was^ tlpnking of one 
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of our own ^girls. Someone who understands your true 


self. 


Aha, but then have I goj, a ' true self ' ? Until I know 
that — how can I be sure that there’s anything that needs 
to be understood ? — 

“ But^ Dada — you need lodking after ! ” 

At this Krishna swung himself abruptly oflF the bed: 
“ No I jdon’t. I need gourding with red-hot irons — that’s 
what I neeid.” 


Krishna stood up in the half-ljght and closed his eyes. 
The subject apparently had lost its interest. 


The cloisters outside wfere^\3mpty. A little desultory 
chatter came from one of the upper rooms. Otherwise 
'the hostel had sunk into an early silence. But the city 
beyond was still in fuii cry. Trams clattered. Cinema loud- 
speakers spluttered and waifed, a banana-seller advertised 
his frufe lijke a prophet threatening d,eath and danrKiation 
to the wicke6. Down Sen Street someone was playing a 
bamboo flute. Tra-la-la-la-tra. Three times running it 
swerved up, quivered on the top note, then sped 
unerringly down the scale, scatt6?ing "half and quarter 
tones in its wake. It w?s a flight of birdsr fountains, 
leaves — a hint of ’Heath in the midst of sudden laughter. 

, All these sounds together made up' the sound of the 
city. And not the sound of the cit^* alone, but the sound 
of India, of a whole pwjvle. The perpetual lament of 
those borh too close to the stars. ^ 

Krishna stumped sldwly up and down the cloister on 
cylindrical, unathletic legs. Then he stopped for an instant 
to listen. Carefully, he rolled a betel nut from oi>t of his 
battered packet. Learu’d his head against a pillar. Stared 
up the silent shaft of the hostel 'courtyard, lip, far up, 
into the night beyond. Thought — who but saints dare 
gaze into the face of silence ? « 

From Joans office on the fal side came the rapid 
rattle of a type\f^riter — 

“ Oy, Kolyawi, oy, Khuki — ” 
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“ Yes ? ” 

Aren’t you asleep ? 
“ Of course not.” 




Tm going to tell yotf how we 


Who-I 


‘‘Joan and I” 

“ In Egypt wasn’t it ? ” 

“ Yes, /but it s the circiimstShces tl^t I’lpri gf)ing to 
tell you about — ” • 

“ On a beach somewhere — I remember you telling me 
that—” 


“Alexandria. Tfiat Scjjember after tffc war when 
passages still had to be wangled. Do )f)u remember how 
I did a series for the N\tion on the culture of the^ 


Middle E^st ? I was lying in the sun wondering what 
could be more pleasant than to be^changed into a grain 
of Alexandrian sand for all Aernity. 

“ Stfhae giriji carq^. Their voices darted all%round me 
like b' ts. J.psaras pe^-haps. Celestial dancing maids. I 
didn’t open m) eyes. I was waiting for them to press 
me down lightly, lightly into the sand. The intersection 
of the timeless with ftm?. . . . Their tennis b^ll caught 
me a shaup h\)v on the nos^. My ^ectacles fell off. 
I started to iuinb^e for them on the flfeagh. One cff the 
Apsaras came up, apologising in French. I said I aidi^’t 
understand French. T^tie Apsara was dressed in a cotton 
frock. The others had bikini ^uits joined by two strings 
— f 01* Alexandria wqj very strict about bathing costumes 
being in one piece. Suddenly they weren’t Apsarn,^ any 
more, but Levantine giantesses leaning against thf* sun. 
Then tiere was another shock and they’d turned into 
student stjpial workers out on the jpree. Their leader — 
the cotton one — not e^fen Levanting ; bg^t a young English 
miss from the Ministr;^ of Information who did social 
work in her spar§ tftne. Each^of us had thought the other 
to be Egyptian — , 


“ Woien shq|learneri that I was an Incijan journalist she 
told me about her unoJe. Imagine this hafipenin^ to me 
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— when I loathe coincidences. Dreary, mechanical things. 
I suppose that’s why I didn’t admit Sir Fleetwood to be 
my editor. 

“ When they left, I found my^ spectacles. Broken clean 
in half. They weren’t mended till three daysrlater and 
meantime I was practically blind. 

Joan had asked to see me again. It was about her 
uncle ^e ’.j^anterl to ta?k. She’d realised at once that I 
must know‘him. Not intuition as I thought. Merely a 
pretty shrewd guess at his eminence in the world of 
Indian journalism. She’d thought I’d said nothing out of 
disapproval 6r dislike. That I^hadn’t Wanted to hurt her 
feelings. But she'd no feelings in the matter, she said. 
, She’d never met her uncle and she wanted me to tell 
her honestly all that I could. . . . Would tl^ey get on 
well ? She was a ^ socialist, an anti-imperialist, an 
every thing-you-can-imaginiS’t. Was he one of the old 
school f What did he think of Indian Independence ? 
Did he mind* that I’d been in prison for supporting the 
Congress ? 

** She wanted to do something useful. Her job in Egypt 
would SQon be over. No doubt sRfe could get plenty of 
work back home. But she didn’t want to go back. She’d 
beerj brought , iip’^by her mother’s aunts. One had been 
a missionary — the type that thought Gandhi took drugs 
— while the other, whom she hat been quite fond of, 
was dead. Besides she bsd^ never really been part of her 
mother’s' world. Her father’s fami/y was Jewish. Her 
mother’s family had never approved of the marriage and 
they had had their own way of making her feel, even 
during childhood, that she didn’t quite belong. She had 
some money of her own and was lucky enough to be able 
to choose in whicj-i corner of the World she would settle. 

“ Perhaps in India there might be an opening'? She had 
a passion for method, for^ punctuality — all the ghastly 
virtues she caRed them. She had a First in Sociology from 
the London Scho®il of Economics and practical experience 
in several couatries since the start of the \/ar. Perhaps 
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India could use somebody like her ? Somebody who 
didn’t want to preach, to convert, to rule — merely to 
work ? 

“ I don’t know what fc was that got me. Of course I 
couldn’t,see more than two inches ui front of my nose. 
Perhaps that’s why I talkecf too much. I told her all about 
India and why I thought she could help us. Everything 
seemed suddenly clear. Th«» marriage of JVestem 
rationalism and Eastern intuition : of *anal)ftical energy 
and quiet acceptance of the Absolute : the agony of the 
Cross and the serene indolence of the lotus throne. The 
barbaric pride ci the West made humble — Eastern 
incompetence and sloth gradually tra^^sformed. It’s such 
an old dream. Tagore had it. Vivokananda had it. And 
now there was I having it once again for all it was worth? 
This tim8 by moonlight on an Hgyptian beach. India 
could make the dream a reality I said. y\nd this was the 
moment for us tojtry. But we needed the right®kind of 
Westerrer to help* us. So you see. Miss Raydon, that’s 
why you must come. 

'' Yes, that really was the sort of thing I said. 

" She didn’t al'cepi hmlf of it, of course. She’s never 
taken me^ver'^ seriously. She’d been reading •some sort 
of book ab('ct Indian mysticism and hadn’t liked it. 
‘You Hindus mc^ have invented the cdhcept ofIZero,’ 
she said, ‘ but I’m afraid I shall always prefer the Gre^s 
who did a good deal more •vi^hout it’ It was this that 
fascinated me. Why should someone who knew so well 
the sort of impressron that Indi^ was likely to make on 
her be so keen to come ? Were we really as incompatible 
as we ^eemed ? 

“ Could she escape the usual fate of European women 
out East? Hard andriry and dull%s nails like the Burra 
MemsahiJys — soft and silly and th^osc)J)hical like her own 
uncle’s wife — • • • 

“ Perhaps we’d be too mikh for her. . . . She’d spread 
her Comptssion tlnnner and thinner tilf India sucked 
out her soyf and blfw it back in he? face. Or — worse 
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— she'd fight us. Challenge 4,000 years of culture and end 
bitter, angry, defeated. It was about the only time — ^then 
t. — that rd ever tried to influfince anyone. I got panicky. 
The risk seemed immense. I tri»jd to warn her off. And 
this, of course, was probably the one thing thatjjclinched 
her decision. I ought to have Known that she liked things 
to be made difficult. I left a week later with a Vetter to 
Sir Fle^tw(^od. She hacfe never written to him before. 
I was to be^. the missing link — ” 

Kolyani waited. It was always so hard to tell whether 
Krishna had finished : to know which the disconnected 
fragments or Sudden silences v/as meant to be final. 

“ Dada,^* she safe! at last, timidly. Dadxi — I’m sorry. 

psDear Dada really I am sorry — ” 

This roused him to jme of his leaps into action . '' Accha, 
Khuki — we must plan your day in Delhi. Will you write 
your articles before breakfast ? Maya can go tp the 
Bengali schoql of course — or — no perhaps that mightn’t 
be too safe — ” 

You see, Dada, I’m sorry for many things — ” Kolyani 
persisted. Sorry most of all fqr my attitude — and, oh, 
sorry for yo much else — ” 

Krishna lit a fyesh cigarette: “Your first* article is 
to beready by next Friday,” he said, abstractedly picking 
a ‘shred of tobacco off his lips as he stared out of the 
window. “ I’ve asked Bhupen to send a file so that you 
can see the sort of stuff tVie paper expects — ” ^ 

An English voice heard comiiig across the court- 
yard. “ Krishna — where are you ? My good man — I hope 
you realise that ycrir sister has barely half an hour to 
catch her train — ” 

Krishna held up bis hand imperiously. “ (?ome on, 
Khuki. Wake up those;^ children.” He spoke as jf it was 
everyone’s fault but his own thatr they were late. 

On her desk^after they had gone',’ Joan found a cheque. 
“The first week’s ^>vages. Let me knew if 'FleefWood 
expects payment to be continued^^ 
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How had he managed to walk in and deposit it there 
without her knowing ? Why not talk to her about it ? 
Fruitless, of course, to a#k. Krishna would only loolf 
puzzled and, after a l8ng pause, ^k if she still found 
flannel ^xt the skin an ^ective. anti dote for dysentery. 


Four 

A FEW WE^KS later it was the Bengali month of 
Aswin. Aswin runs from miS-October to mid- 
. November and spans the Festival holiday"^ 
Rain, floivers, flies, and goat’s m^at marked the annual 
crisis of rejoicing. Myriads ^f insects liatched at the end 
of the monsoon ended their nuptial flight in tly flames 
of votive lamps. •The various Mother G^dSesses were 
entluoneci for no in ^re than three days ; then launched 
tenderly from river banks in the general direction of 
the Ganges. Ljftle ^cli^sters of women and children 
watched tearfully as their crowned heads bobbed from 
sight. Hefe aid tliere a limp •deject^ hand was raised 
in farewell. Sorr^ austere, cosmic physician ha(J con- 
demned their household pets to be put away and tllfey 
accepted the decree^with resignation. At the dark end 
of the month the Festival of KSli, the dark Goddess, was 
still to come. Kali tke greatest o^them all. 

The students, of course, were on holiday. Oi ily Asha 
and Joan stayed on at the hostel. Aslja suffered an iflux 
of cousin brothers-in-law, cousin aunts, and just plain 
cousins from Mic^apore to sponge. She received no' 
salary as Hostel house-mother ”i)ey«nd “ f coding ” and 
shelter and Joan lmew#in spite of the “ untidiness ” of it 
that to object tc? this sjiddei^ eruption would destroy the 
family spiiit in which Asha did her work.® 

In the midit of rSLjtives Asha discaifled stridency and 
attempted tRe monumental resign|tion of 1 Hind^i widow. 
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There were no peremptory invitations to share her 
evening toilet now. Only an occasional glance, quickened 
widi the secrets of another vorld. 

For Joan the holidays were an"^ excuse to work. In fits 
and starts over the course of the years, Krishna kad tried 
to interest her in the mysteries of the Hindu Pantheon. 
Explained how the images had only symbolic value as 
personalisati^ms the**£)ivine and how, once their 
worship was "completed, they lost their potency, being 
thrown out on the waters, whatever their aBSthetic 
quality might be. But Joan found it hard to take seriously 
the elaborate convolutions of Hi^du my.,ticism. While her 
neighbours over-ate themselves she copied Nogen’s lists 
M volunteers and, as far as she was able, liis sketch plans 
for underground sewage. She made a first approach to 
the Public Health Department of the Corporation in 
order to^ discuss her plans and was told that, until after 
the holiday:, interviews would only be granted on the 
subjects of cholera and the pensions of Pest Controllers. 
She wrote a cautious article for the press, in which she 
asked for offers of voluntary help in organising the 
project. ^ 

She received them. Rashly the article had c irried her 
full ac^dress, so,, that an exotic cross-sec^on of the lunatic 
fringe descended on Sen Street bearing gifts. Few of the 
callers were interested in her sewage ; most had some 
obsessive idea to which were dedicated — religious, 
medical, 'sartorial, or hvgienic — and^,,sensed from Juan’s 
article the possibility o't a European audience. It is the 
tolerance of India, ^the refusal to show people the door 
when they become boring or difficult, which encrurages 
such a bland and riotous growth of eccentrics^^ 

The last of the t^ing^rs was an enormously fat man in 
homespun shirt, trousers, and Gapdhi cap. He trapped 
Joan in her office one evening by stfanJing four round 
in the doorway. He was starting a new movement, he 
said. Miss Raydcn should unite with it. TJhen together 
they could lift^die Motherland out of miSer/ and bring 
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in the age of Rama. What was his movement? Why — 
nothing less than this : Every Indian should make hij 
own soap. To use factor)«soap was to wash oneself in 
the blood of India’s starving millions. Did Miss Raydon 
realise -that factory soag was made with coconut oils 
and that the plantations of coconuts had brought famine 
to areas once rich in rice ? He produce ^ a bar of earth 
soap from his capacious shirt^il. It bad aftatltke smell. 
From the same unlikely storage place h6 produced a 
small brass plate, a box of home-made matches and a 
pattern for the new Ram Raja trousers especSilly designed 
by himself to ecftnomisg on clotli. A pai/to this design 
was, that very moment, concealing Bis own limbs. How 
did they strike her ? Here he gazed coyly round at hi% 
vast expanse of buttock. Then he dived once more into 
his pocket and produced a iiotiA misprinted on hand- 
made cardboard which bore the legend: Naresh Guha. 
Fri^d of the Soor — Organeesing Foundmr-Presidant. 
Service t./ Emna Sorely, If India followea his principles, 
he said, as he pushed this dog-eared card over the table, 
she would become a hive of home-industry, democracy, 
and cultural work. , 

Unabl# to n the verbauflood, Joan had picked up 
an envelope ihe^ had arrived on [he evening pc^st and 
was pretending an urgent interest. 

Thank heavens I^don’t find these lunatics irritating. 

I suppose the conviction thaf tiiey all ought to be behind 
barbed wire is ab§ut balanced by the feeling that the 
Burra sahibs would probably liKe to put me the^e, too. 
The result is a sort of armed neutraljly. Tm not iir dved. 
Feel no temptation to prick old potbelly in the paunch 
— nor ev^n to be mildly cutting ajjid rude. That means h 
could soon have him^eating out obmyjiand. Even digging 
latrines If I wanted it^ But no, with that figure, perhaps 
better not. • * ^ 

“ How kind of you* to come along, M«. Guha. Really 
so kind. Ma^ I get fciJtouch with you vrfien I think we can 
be of use lb each omer ? Just now Tm ikfraid J’m really 
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dreadfully busy,” and, as she spread the contents of the 
envelope out on the desk in front of her, she flashed him 
a brilliant smile. Her regulao teeth and broad mouth 
were such a help ont these occasions. Her smile always 
looked sincere. ^ 

The Or^raneesing Founder-Presidant at last withdrew, 
intoning ecstatically : Miss Raydon I salute yoii most 
admirably for you^ greaf^endeavours on behalf of the 
Motherland and I propose you as Vice-President of Our 
Society — 

There were three newspaper cuttings. ‘‘ Bengali Ways 
Of Cooking F'lsh,” by Nilima Devi (itt two parts), and 
“The Boy Who \/as Afraid Of Trams,” by Auntie. 
^Kolyani’s first fruits. There was a cheque but no accom- 
panying letter. The envelope looked as though it had 
been addressed by £ mathematical spider. Krishna’s 
handwriting was characteristic. Joan dropped the articles 
into the'wa/:te paper basket without reading them.' 

It was good not to have to worry about the Robbi 
situation further. 


2 . ‘ 

It Vjas 8.15 next morning when Robbi, ^appeared for the 
first time. Asha was ladling out Red Cross milk in the 
yard — for that still continued in spite of the holidays — 
and Joan was eating pufftfll rice and dry molasses in the 
belief that this astringe^^t mixture cl^^aned the liver" 

“ Hullo,” he said, “ I’ve come to see my wife,” and he 
lurched clumsily through the office door. 

Your wife ? Pm afraid all our girls are unmurried, 
besides they’re on holiday — ” But she noticed, that his 
unwashed smell h^d ai flavour of something sweetish, 
something remarkably like alcohol, and she understood. 
That’s why she added with such convictibn : “ I’m afraid 
I know absolutely nothing about your wife.” , 

Robbi was hea\«lly built and his faSLe wasfipouchy and 
puffed like a mdarial baby’s. The ekect wheif he winked 
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at her she found distinctly odd : “ Now listen, Miss 
Raydon — why need to act Outraged Missionary ? ” 

Hard to be impressive through a mouthful of puffecf 
rice — but Joan did he> best : “ I ^pust repeat that you 
are con|pletely mistaken — 

For answer Robbi merely looked at her, yav^ed, then 
ambled out of the room. She heard him I icing sick at the 
far end of the cloister. A rif«meiit iatci Jie was back 
again, the shade of his face having lightened from dish- 
cloth to tea-towek 

“ I don’t know who you are/' Joan said. “ 4iut wouldn't 
it be better it ydi went home ? ” 

“ Tm Rabindranath I?as ‘Gupta aifd Robbi says how 
can he go home when yonVe taken his home away from ^ 
him ? ” 

“ But t don’t know you, Mr. E%s Gupta — so how can 
I—” 

Rilbbi joiiied hj^ palms together with an e^pi^ssion of 
craft ‘".lid humility. “ But I hear you may Be knowing my 
cousin-brother n-law, isn’t it ? Krishna Gopal Bannerjee 
— art critic, dabbler, mystic, and God knows bloody 
what — ” 

Joan tried \li( Home-Nursiyg technique — bland, com- 
petent, straightforward. ‘ As you seent so unwell perhaps 
you ought to have a bit of a rest. You can go home*at^.” 

It worked. It worked too well in fact. Robbi gave a curt 
nod then ambled off up the iflcister and stretched himself 
out ^ull-length on tjfe floor. Sleep hit him like a pole-axe. 
Would anyone but an undertake* ever shift him again ? 

Joan tried to contact Krishna while Robbi was i ut of 
the wgy. But Krishna was not in t^wn. He had gone 
south for^ conference. So she raided his flat and returned < 
in triumph with his %ervant. 

I’ve brought Arjun to help taTce you home.” 

Robbi shot up fftim sleep as rapidly as he had plunged 
into it. “ Not until I filid my wife,” 

“yft-jun*s%ys th%t^your wife is holiday ut her 
parents’.” 
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“If she had gone to her parents why is she taking 
bedding rolls ? It is only one dus journey from Calcutta, 
Isn't it? You all think drinknrd doesn't notice things. 
But I'm not such bloody great'- drinkard that I don't 
notice my own wife's bedding roll/' k . 

" Well, yvherever your wife is, Mr. Das Gupta, I repeat 
that ITS NOTHING TO DO WITH ME—" 

“ Oh, isn't it ? " In hij^-^inger, as in everything else, 
Robbi was like a blurred enlargement. He pressed in on 
her, breathing within inches of her forehead, scraping 
her cheek with something that he had fished out of his 
crumpled shik’:. “ Then how do you explain these ? 
Three counterfoils i^ll made m name of ‘ Joan.’ First one 
the very day that my wife disappears. 120 rupees a week. 
As regular as pay cheque." 

“ You have no right to steal your brothe'f-in-law s 
cheque book — " the offensive was the only thing that 
she dared take — ‘‘ Give it to me." 

Robbi was surprisingly humbled : “ All right. You may 
forge better than I can, I suppose. Vm no bloody miracle 
at it. Not with a hand that s got the shakes," and he held 
up his wrist, watching the fingeio tumble. 

“And now perhaps you will go home with Arjun." 

He turned on hei once more disordered and menacing : 

“ I^ot unless and until you explain that money." 

“ My good man, I have no intention whatever of dis- 
closing private transactiqns- with your brother-in-law. 
And if youdl excuse me, I'll get on vj^ith my work." 

With this she drove past him, head magnificently lifted 
on neck, mole quivering at the tip of her chin, athletic 
legs flexing to her fierce stride. The vision deflated 1^™- 
L,With another startling change of mood, Robbi whim- 
pered after her doyn che cloister. 

“ You wouldn’t be so hard on me. Miss Joan. Not if you 
understand. I can't help being bom \dth artist's hands, 
artist’s eyes, arjtist's feelings. God^ and men and birds 
and flowers. OnceJ make them dancing in (me unbioken 
rhythm of happiness. Last great foljT artist of India. Even 
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old goat Krishna was calling me that. But you can't be 
folk artist when folk is dead, can you, Miss Joan ? If you 
would be here in riots or iamine you’d understand. Thcf 
folk lying about in struts and swe^ing like bladders as 
they pujfefy. How can artist live in such horror ? How 
can he work when it stints like a mortuary doijvn every 
street ? 

“We copy your civilisation# you ^ee. B^it we don’t 
understand it. We pull your nice new machinery to pieces 
and leave the bits out in the fields to rot. We learn demo- 
cracy and forget all our undemocratic practices about 
feeding. Yes, Mirgs Joan, we turn India Jbto a sewage 
farm. Not one nice hvgiAiic“ English #ewage farm where 
children can be sailing model yachts, but a stinking, 
crawling, gaping pit of horror — ” 

Joan hSd reached the kitchen aHnex at the end of the 
cloister, with Robbi trailing raggedly behind her. She 
climted the steps ^to fill a brass pot with wa^er^o as to 
be abl^ start preparing supper. Robbf was the first 
drunkard she l>ad ever met in India and the first case of 
D.T.s she had met anywhere. She thought: instead of 
insects, he imagines tthill cosmic horror all round him. 
How typical *^ha^ it should take Indians like that. She 
had prim, p(.>sed lips. Getting-on-wi^h-the-job-in-spite- 
of-difficulties. He? harassed schoolmistress* look. • ^ 

“ Yes, take fooding# Miss Joan. We still eat our meals 
squatting on the kitchen flooif Ijn’t it ? But you’ve taught 
us that it’s civilised^ to eat with our boots on. So today 
we trample filth all over our table-S:;loth.” He looked down 
— “ You see — isn’t that just what I say ? — even you Miss 
Joan, cgme into kitchen with sandal^— ” 

Seeing his scruffy, scurfy head bowed beneath her she 
had an idea. Why ncA give him ^•sn^ll shock ? Pour a 
dribble of water out of the brass pot ? It was partly a 
reaction against jdayin^the schoolmistress. Partly too that 
she’d heard that water was^iseful in cas^s of hysteria. 

Unft)rtui?dtfly th^ dribble turned intj> cascade. At the 
first feel of ifeRobbi je/^ed abruptly upwards and knocked 
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the pot out of Joan's hands. The whole pint poured 
across his face. 

For an extraordinary moment she was not sure whether 
he was going to att^k her in fiity or faint out of sheer 
surprise. His underlip was trembling. He breached fast. 
His hair waved like seaweed over his forehead. 

Then slowly he sank to his knees, hands clasped in 
prayer— ta peasant in fro^ of a miracle-working image. 

“ Ah, Miss Joan, you understand me. Only you under- 
stand me.” 

Ten minutes later, his head bound with a towel, Robbi 
left the hostel, with Arjun. He was in a mood of great, 
hilarity, shouting snatches of poetry at the passers^y. 

3. 

Lady Raydon had discovered her husband s' hostility 
to his niece and now shd had added Joan to her 
list of ^auj^es. She tried to persuade her to spend the 
latter part of^the holidays in the Himalayas. She had 
heard of a Rishi claimed by his disciples to be 3,351 
years old whom it might be salutary for them to visit . . . 
Joan declined, giving as her excus<I soi'iie of the salient 
facts about her sewage. Her aunt responded, with pas- 
sionate sympathy."" 

«A lew days later Lady Raydon was on the phone 
again. She had just met a leading <cAmerican Quakeress 
visiting India on the looh-out for “ key-points of growtli 
in Asia " to which her committee mijrht make grants. She 
had convinced Ella PaFkinson that Joan's drains were a 
key point of unusually strong growth. When could she 
bring her on a toiir of inspection ? In her imagination 
Joan was already busily spending the grant. Nqgen might 
be weaned away tfom the Coinmunists ; publicity, 
organisation, surveying — all these could be put on a 
proper footing. It was her quick'^gifL' at' picturing work 
completed which gave Joan driving power. 

Her aunt meanwhile was spraying suggestions but of 
the receiver. “-Now, dear, we mu^ have things looking 
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really nice. I won’t have you ruining chances through 
any Puritan scruples. Yes, yes, dee-ar, I know Ella is a^ 
Quaker. But she’s Americat, too. And Americans do go 
by looks. Your Uncle sJys it’s the influence of what he 
calls the# glossies.’ Now ^ I see it, dee-ar, sewage isn’t 
terribly romantic. Not to look at I mean. And I do 
believe that if Ella can write back and omehow leave 
the impression that your draftfc flow#thiou^h ^ back- 
ground that is both colourful and picturesque it might 
make a real difference to her committee. And as I see it 
that background can be provided by your hcl^tel. Now — 
what about the mUk distribution ? Is that sfill going on ? 
Good. Then why not have it just a fdW hours later ? So 
that it coincides with her visit, I mean. Indian children 
have suclj exquisite teeth and manners . . . Then there 
are your girls. It really is a pity tftat they are all away. 
Mightn’t just a few selccteci ones be asked to look in ? 
After %11 I am sure^they ought to be doing st«dy during 
their vdr. —I’m certa* . girls used to at Oxford. Besides, 
well-bred Indian girls can be so very attractive — ” 

Joan said a firm “ no ” to both these suggestions but 
her Aunt was not eJfeily deflected. Chitra, tb^ hostel’s 
senior studer,, > ame from ojie of the best Calcutta 
families and lived^ear Chowringhee. Lad^ Raydoninew 
the family and telephoned Chitra. She arranged fcJr htr 
to bring three or foui^of the others to the hostel on the 
morning of Miss Parkinson’s ^isit and to greet the visitor 
with "the National S^g. Afterwards they were to scatter 
round the cloister looking as stuaioiis and decorpt^'^e as 
possible. 

Joan •vas half furious and three-quarters amused at 
her Aunt’?^ triumphant strategy. But she decided to let 
the arrangement stan3. After all vie liad her own prin- 
ciples to ^hich she was fanatically dedicated. Half-an- 
hour before theMSt, for ixisf:ance, she sallied out with 
pan and shovel and an’ air of dedicated pnotestantism to 
deal with a dtad ca» It had been lying#three yards from 
the hostel g£fte for n-wly a week. ^Js condition wgs grisly. 
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On the comer of Sen Street a barber was shaving a 
Brahmin’s arm-pits. Both he had his client were so fas- 
cinated by the sight of a mes\i8ahib turned sweeper that 
they stared open-m'^uthed, the Brahmin’s bare arm still 
lifted motionless above his h^ad. 

The cat was half buried when Robbi appeared. He was 
groping his way unsteadily along College Street railings. 
Two litfle boys fl itterecT round him like carrier-pigeons, 
advertising his progress to the passers-by. 

Robbi’s dhoti was stained and tom. He had lost his 
sandals. Ha?i fell over bloodshot eyes in a tousled fringe. 
His heavy face was the colour of dougli kneaded by dirty 
hands. 

When he saw Joan he wrapped his dirty muslin round 
him. “ It’s my daughter,’' he moaned. She’s doling.” 

With electrical eSiciency the usual Calcutta crowd 
collected. The Brahmin, bringing his arm down, gave up 
all prefenes of a shave. A rickshaw coolie, turning to 
stare open-mouthed, missed the traffic lights and a long 
queue of vehicles, equally absorbed, halted behind him. 
Aware of his audience, Robbi was in full voice. Their 
eldest and dearest was dying. Without her mother she 
had lost the will to live. Doctors could do iibthing for 
her. The robbers who had stolen hi*- wife were now 
murdering his daughter as well. They had brought ruin 
on a happy and tranquil home. 

Inside the hostel he V."as less coherent. He wept. He 
bubbled a beery spume from his ^ips. He lay at full 
length on the cloister noor banging his head against the 
concrete. 

It was nearly 10.30. Punctuality was a Westerr/vice to 
which Quakeresses were certain to be addicted. But, 
thank Heavens, by the ^ime the visitors arrived Robbi was 
emitting nothing more alarming than an ^iccasional 
whimper: and this from behind tRe locked doors of 
Joan’s office. 

The Quakeress ’vas well-kept. She had Mvelled 15,000 
miles since September 3rd and showed not i trace of it. 
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Her two wavy plumes of grey hair were pinioned with 
black ribbon. Sne made notes, friends, and intelligent^ 
comments in a grave ceaseless stream. When she 
spoke one was aware of the Hugt Fund of American 
Goodwill circling her like^n invisible presence. The girls 
greeted her in the courtyard: arms folded, chins up, 
eyes merry. 

In the autumn light the NaStJtial Aothem Sourtded like 
a brisk salutation to the sun. 

Joan, nervously alert to the subdued whimpers coming 
from her office, waited for the song to fini^ff Now — now 
at last they could move^. . . But she was^foiled. Chitra 
advanced with a jasmine garland th^ size of a feather 
boa. The Quakeress accepted it stoically, refusing to 
admit thjt she was troubled by small inserts or cloying 
scent. No, on the contrary, she had lifted a determined 
chin above the tide of blossom, and, horror of ^horrors, 
she ^as about to# make a speech. Well^ I guess 
that’s ont; diing that most certainly does speak the same 
language all over the world. Flowers. Say it with flowers 
and all five conJ:inents will be sure to understand you. 
And 1 must say you certainly do have a wonderful way — ” 
(twitch: fin iistot poked its proboscis into the nape of 
her neck) ‘‘ — a w(jnderful way of saying it.with flowers — ” 
(twitch: a drop of water hopped with lascivious ea^e 
down the rungs of hef spinal column) “ — in your wonder- 
ful country. Now back home iM North Carolina where I 
com^ from — 

It was at this point that Joans luck turned. Robbi 
loosed a volley of bestial howls. 

Ladf Raydon gripped her niece's arm: “Joan — what 
on earth f that ? ” 

“ Oh, it’s just someone who’s gcne«nad on us.” 

“ My dear, it soundj^ perfectly awful. Oughtn’t you to 
get the police ?•* 

But Rojjbi, glaring through the grille window like a 
cagea beast fiad become alarmingly adherent. “ Ana, so 
you have help fro.n'bloody An^ericans.^But ^ives can 
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be put into prison for deserting their husbands, whatever 
jbloody Americans say. Murder s a bloody crime, too, and 
all those who have helped my^wife escape are murdering 
my daughter — ” ‘‘ 

Most of this — especially tl^ie bloodier bits-» -was in 
English. The students drew into a graceful huddle like 
antelopes scenting danger. Joan scrambled her guests up 
the staii^. “dm most terribly sorry. When he is drunk 
he gets this persecution mania. It's all mixed up with 
grandiose ideas about the decay of civilisation. That’s 
where Amerl-ca comes in. He used to be rather brilliant — ” 
“My, my !' You certainly c^o hav^ a whole lot of 
challenging problelns.” 

“ Yes, doesn’t she ? I always say in Sen Street you 
never know what to expect.” Lady Raydon, alyvays the 
soul of tactfulness, attempted a diversion. “ Joan’s family 
— just like mine — have had such a long connection with 
India, have?*i’t they dee-ar ? Her grandfather was a! civil 
servant and one of her aunt’s a missionary. I always think 
what a perfect ending it is to the long chapter of Anglo- 
Indian history. Joan staying on as India’s friend and 
servant ovce the old masters ]\av6 left. ‘ And the last 
shall be first and the first Jast 
Joar launched into an explanation, of her scheme, 
mops,' estimates, reports, registers spread out on the 
common room table. Just as they vt ere under way there 
was a knock at the door^pll was Asha. The police were 
here. The police ? But what did theyiwant ? Asha didn’t 
know. Someone had rung for them. They wanted to see 
“ Miss Joan.” 

“ Someone had rung for them ” — Oh, goodness, of 
course. When Robbi had been imprisoned in ^the office 
she had forgotten to switch off the telephone. 

“ All right. I’ll be down in a minute.” 

But a minute was too late, ^wo policemen were already 
edging in at tb:) door. The sergeant was burly with pop- 
eyes, khaki puttees and turban. HcLShiOuldeied his ' lathi- 
stick as if preseriting arms and anryrunced : “ You detain 
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one gentleman, rrwmsahtb. We come to give her release. 
We arrive.” 

Joan explained briefly, ir^ Bengali, what had happened.^ 
The Sergeant listened.^He had pushed one end of his 
large mt^stache into his mouth ana was chewing it like 
an intelligent tortoise feting grass. When she had 
finished, he merely repeated his previous statement, this 
time adding a dark accusatioH^f mujdfT at the end. 

Oh, bother ... he didn’t speak Bengali. She ought to 
have known from his waxed moustache and bulging 
cheekbones that he came from Bihar. Joan tr^d again this 
time in very ina-jlequate Hindi. But the Sergeant was 
uncompromising. Having been picked for the job of 
enforcing the law on a mcmsahih because of his boasted 
facility in English, he was determined not to hide his 
light. “ Atemsaliih, you descend dmwn stairway with us, 
please. Now you come descend, please. With us.” 

Jocin switched her attack onto his subordiiyte:^" What 
is that doing with my papers ? ” 

Very slowly and carefully the lance-corporal had 
picked up the documents, maps, estimates, reports, and 
registers, turned® eacfc df them over so as to scrutinise 
them on J)oth s^des and then put them under his arm. 

“He is co'.i'Cting evidences,” the Jfergeant explained 
portentously. * 

Joan turned to her ^unt : “ Tin so sorry. Of course this 
is all quite monstrous. But if you’ll excuse me Til just 
go down and telmhoiie the police headquarters — I 
suppose it's not these poor idiots^ fault — ” 

Miss Parkinson rose : “ Now, look, dear, don you 
bother ^our head about us. As you'fe so very bu^y — ” 
“ Oh, byt this wont take a moment.” 

“ Yes, but anyway, ^ear, I did dtight to be moving on 
to my otljer appointments.” 

“ Then I musfc bfing^you again, Ella. Some day when 
you and Joan can both sprefld yourselves^” 

“ Gte — Pd^ wishj could do that, L^dy Ray don. But I 
guess Tm o^e of thes/shameless Amencaij globe trotters. 
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Why — I only have another 72 hours right here in 
Calcutta ! Isn't that terrible ? I guess I find the East so 
^i^ery fasdnating that my coij^mittee are frightened fd 
stay put right whefe I was if' they allowed me one 
moment longer than th?it.” She took Joan s hancjs. “ Now 
listen, dear, don't you go doin£ too much. A lot of your 
work is very, very valuable.” 

Her heart heavy witlv^ premonition Joan noticed the 
qualifying noun. *"That must be the Quaker way of 
refusing grants. 

4. 

“ So exit Joan flanked by tvfo policemen ? My dear 
Mimi, do you mean to say the poor child may still be in 
jug ? But that’s exquisite — ” 

“ No, no — dee-ar— of course she isn’t in prisdn. I rang 
her as soon as I got in. Sha said she’d persuaded the 
police that this man was drunk and disorderly and they’d 
removed him .Trom the premises. She had to promise to 
write some letter or other first. That was all — 

“ Anyhow her little skirmish with the Law put the wind 
up your good Quakeress, I dar.sar— ” 

“ Really, Fleetwood, anyone would think vou were 
positively about it — ” 

Pf 3ased ? Niy dear Mimi — of course I’m not pleased. 
I just knew she’d come a cropper^one day. That’s all.” 

“And I can’t tell youjirw dreadfully unfair I think 
it is, Fleetwood. She’s so brilliant and so desperately 
hard-working — . Beside., she’s so utterly dedicated. Only 
a Sadhu would put up with half her discomforts — ” 

“ That, my dear, *s precisely where the tragedy lies — ” 
“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ If she hadn’t got a brain lik..; an electric adding 
machine, if she didn’t insist on working three times as 
hard as anyone else in the sub conMi^^nt, and if she 
occasionally regretted a few' of the minor comforts of life 
— well then tliere might be some ,|iope one day 
she’d turn into^a human being.” 
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Five 

A sha sat singing outside the kitchen. She had a 
childish falsetto. The innocen?j of her voice was 
L moving— or ratherithe discrepancy between that 
innocence and the emotion of which she sang 
'Her relatives were squatting^ljj a semi-c"'rc|^ oy either 
side. The men cracking finger joints of wiggling limbs. 
The women preparing dozens of oil lamps in tiny clay 
vessels which they had bought that evening in the bazaar. 
Tomorrow was Diwali, festival of lights. FejfGval, too, of 
'.Kali — ^most terribl^ most »mysterious i^d, by some odd 
twist of Hindu logic, most compassionate of all the 
Mother Goddesses. 

Ohy Moth^ who can know thee unl^h thou first take pity? 
In vain is fast or study if thoU not touch our hearts — 
Draw fiot thy swor^ Against those of us who %ee1c thee. 
We crr je the sweet compassion of thy face. 

Joan sat in her office in the dark. 

Two days backfshej;iaci written to Nogen to meet her 
in the bustee this evening. She had taken his p'apers to 
hand to lfiR> and had prepjfred a 'farewell speech. 
“ — rather sadly decided — ^better to follow* our diffitr^nt 
methods apart — hope one day to meet on same side o? 
fence.” Nogen had not come., Instead she learned that 
he and other volunteers had be^n in the bustee earlier 
to distribute leaflets. 'Rlost of the people she spoke to had 
a copy of this leaflet twisted like a talisman in ^ leir 
loincloth. 

Shorn ^of dialectical frills the gist of it was simple. 
It called feft a mass nipeting in Trstm Bazaar that very 
evening to launch the sewage peb>i6n t^ the Corporation. 
If they failed to re^po7|d then a strike of scavengers, 
tram workers, anc/ other Corpet-ation employees would be 
staged ^nd the strikers themselves would lay the founda- 
tions of the new dr^toage system w^fth the help of 
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volunteer technicians. The leaflet ended with a stirring 
appeal. " Down with Malaria, Dysentery, Cholera, 
Typhoid, Plutocrats, and oth^r Exploiters of the Poor ! ” 

Nogen had obviously swung <the party and the Com- 
munist-dominated unipns into the project in big way. 
And all the time she had be^n assuming that he would 
attempt^nothing until after the holidays were over. For 
once India had been tq 9 #iquick for her. 

So IVe failed T 

Failed ? Don’t be a prize idiot. Why should you wony 
about this ^retched little project ? Heaven knows there’s 
enough elseNto keep you going. The green file marked 
“ Social Change and the Joint'^amily,” the blue marked 
‘ ‘Caste and Class in Indian Factory Life,” the red 
red marked “ New Demographic Trends,” the yellow — 
There you see, you d^nt even need the light t(>remember 
them all. You could find them blindfold, wedged into 
the wall cabinet that you’ve had specially constructed 
to hold thenr:. Each one a book in chrysalis. The first 
sociologist of the new India — that’s what the University 
Principal has already called you — 

But I don’t care a Ph.D. what the Pi incipal called me. 
I’m interested in what I am. And what I am isn’t half as 
b^ and important as you try to make out. Three months 
oft 32) and ncA one single person to Vv^hom I can turn — 
just to be natural with, to talk about things, to meet on 
equal terms. 

Oh Teally I This self-pity — ^it’s too tiresome for words. 

It’s not self-pity. Tell me one’ single friend — real 
friend I mean — that I’ve ever had. Even when I was a 
child — 

All right. Surely you haven’t forgotten — ? 

Bruce ? Oh, for Heaven’s sak<. leave him out of it. 
All that high-minded mixture of politics and sex. And 
that impossible, proletarian scdpture— Besides we’ve 
never even written to each' other since the war. 

Well — ^what about college ? You were popular mough 
there. 
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Was I ? Yes, I suppose there were a few who thought 
me clever and integrated. Who expected help with their 
love affairs and their weeklji essays — 

Exactly. And it’s still tllb same. Loolj what a reputation 
you’ve gotibecause of your work. Look at the way Ford, 
Fulbright, Rockefeller coihe to you for advice — ^ 

But I don’t want to give advice, I want to — 

Go on. What do you want ? 

Oh, I don’t know. It’s too late anyway. 

You mean you want to drift ? 

No, not that. At least not exactly. I’d only l^e to let up 
now and then. Nol^ always to have to talk^s if I was 
"drafting a report — 

Go on then. I’m not stopping you, Asha’s out there in 
► the courtyard whining away at the feet of old mother 
Kali. Why^ot join her ? It’s quite e®sy. You just have to 
get down on your knees and Wubber. Stop trying to walk 
uprighiR Forget the twenty-five years in whi^‘h ^ou’ve 
trained )C'!Tself to resist. • 

Joan Strode pi^st the circle of lamplight just as Asha 
finished. She gave herself an air of purpose, as if on her 
way to the kitchifti. 'StieA she leaned back out of the 
kitchen dqpr, :ipparently struck by an afterthought; 

Oughtn’t yor^ to lie down, Aslia, i^ jbu Ve still got a 
headache ? A fe^ hours ago you werfe feeling S(j 
miserable.” 

“ Oh, my head’s all right Asha muttered, her 

speaking voice a gruj contrast to her singing. Someone 
squeezed an ominous, high-pitclfed snarl out of the 
harmonium, and Asha sidled into another song, i >an 
turned ajyay. The relatives remained itnpassive. 

Joan decjjded to go to Tram Bazaar. She had stirred 
herself laboriously intif a state of^8efj|ince. She would 
grasp the picrophone and pour out a reckless flood of 
Bengali. The Conifnifnisi^Party merely exploited the poor 
as a means to power. She wo3ld prove it iij a speech of 
passionate sln^rity. gradually mountir^ excitement in 
the crowd, fijts shakeij*^ murmurs of abusq. And on the 
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platform Communist big-wigs wearing the strained smiles 
of those who expect defeat. 

2 . 

The square behind the tram terminus was packed. 

Yet it was hard at first to tell through all the seething 
mass Whether the me^t&ig had begun. It looked more 
like a market day. The bazaar-w;aZZahs had descended in 
force bearing trays prepared for tomorrow’s festivities — 
Pan, ballots, sweetmeats, dolls, fruit drinks, funny men 
on string. Ti^iey wove their w%y deftly^ through the crush 
plying a brisk trade. The audience was glad of the 
diversion. They knew that meetings were apt to last all 
night and they had no intention of giving this one more 
than intermittent heSd. Only an occasional Party member 
in a red cap sat bolt upright and, with an air of dedicated 
concern, ignored the chatter, the ba^'gaining, th^ games 
of checkers that surrounded him on all sides. 

The women stood on the fringe, their babies listless 
on hips. They gazed sideways across the squatting crowd, 
saris pvlled in front of their ‘^facies like oxygen masks. 
Mother Goddesses who had descended in * disguise to 
brocd tenderly over their human farj^ily. 

» Oat in the shadow beyond range of spotlights, the 
meeting had fallen into confusljn. Professional sight- 
seers ^ had roosted on»tdp of stationary trams. Police 
were blowing whistles and waving lathis in an unsuc- 
cessful effort to dislodge them. 

Nogen was at the microphone. Every few seconds his 
voice swooped across the square with the rickening 
resonance of a jet aeroplane. He was reading out the 
ultimatum which, tflcy intended 'to present to the Cor- 
poration. Next to him on the platform was a Communist 
demi-god, garlanded and^ wearihg ins'. best Party smile. 
Only the wiggling of a smooth-skinned foot, flat on its 
opposing knee, disclosed the monptcny of his mediftations. 
Behind, a phrlanx of fat comradci propped on stomachs. 



Joan stumbled through the crowd, treading on limbs, 
knocking over a hawkers tray. She did not stop to 
apologise. A policeman attempted to intercept her. She 
shook him off. Nogen waved her up f)n to the platform. 
The phala’ftx of comrades made room, smiles broadening 
and deepening as they did so. Someone came ^orward 
with a garland. But instead o^ wearing ir Jc^n J;ield it 
fiercely in her hand till she crufhed tWe juice from its 
petals. 

“ I want to speak, Mr. Dutt.” 

“ There may not be chance.” 

. “ I want to speakViow,” and she seiz^ the stem of the 
microphone. 

He seized it back. “We must first talk with chairman 
of platforn^ committee.” 

A sudden hush had fallei^ oii the c^owd. This was 
clearly one of the climaxes that demanded a deliberate 
act of attention. • 

Somehow Joan got her mouth to the instrument. “ They 
are trying to pi event — ” 

Nogen, still sn^ling^ covered the instrument with a 
Simian hand. '‘I have nrstly to introduce you,” iie said. 
Then to thft cumd: “ I have n©w so h^vely pleasure to 
show you our Engjbsh comrade. She is worthy to s^nd 
with Florence Nightingale and we are definitely in lucl? 
to have her to sit witn us here this evening.” And he 
added, still in English, “ I must hlive to translate her few 
graciofts words for o§r better unc^n standings.” 

“ I shall speak in Bengali — so there will be no m d,” 
Joan said. And once more she turnecl the mouthp ece 
firmly in^er direction. 

The white-clad crov^ beneath hjT was as still as a 
poised avalanche. Even the hazaar-fvallfihs were motion- 
less with Aiterest — ^esti^res of salesmanship frozen in 
mid-air. One day1:he crowd vfould break out of inertia. 
The avalan^e would start to thunder 1:owards the 
valley. Dh, Heavens, ^f«only, before it vfas too late, she 
could help tft hamtiS^tts energy | to co-d|)eratitn and 
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peace. Up there on the platform she felt the first faint 
tremors beneath her. 

She knew what she was Agoing to say. And she had a 
strange and excitLig confidence in her power to say it. 
She would start on d note of quiet pathos ; describe her 
first du?covery of the horrors of Calcutta sewage. Then 
the growth of the movement following her initiative and 
ideas.* Nogen's iMtrusiol5i and his eventual betrayal of their 
cause into the hands of the Party. At this stage — analysis 
of the Party's methods. Their interest in votes not 
drainage. S!^ow they would hold a pistol to the Corpora- 
tion's head so that the Corporation /A^as bound to refuse. 
How the Party Wanted them to refuse, because it knew 
that, once the project failed, the people would grow more 
desperate and discontented. By contra^ — Mahatma' 
Gandhi's Royal Road : the way of peace, hard work, and 
mutijal trust. 

Joan waijmed to her task. Forgot »^hat this wa# the first 
time she had ever made a public speech in Bengali. Then 
suddenly she noticed that her own enthusiasm was not 
being transmitted to others. The avalanche had broken 
apart into a thousand confused ftagiftents. Traders were 
circulating with ostentatious fervour. Tljcre was an 
irritated shifting of buttocks, a Ipuzzing murmur of 
bof'edom. Even those of the audience who had no one 
to talk to had wrapped themsel^s in their cotton shawls 
and .were rocking baukVards and forwards as if sleep 
was their only possible escape. ); 

Joan did what she would do when faced with a ragged 
and inattentive plass. She grasped the stem of the micro- 
phone as if it was a blackboard pointer andij tapped it 
severely on the ground. The micj*ophone emitted not even 
the smallest cra 2 kfo>The current had been switched off. 
She turned in protest to the comrades behind. 

They pretended to ta^e th^ palisd'as the end of her 
speech and^ rose as one man clapping and cheering and 
smiling. They drenched her w^^b^the b^illiantihe smiles 
normally reeerved ijor those wl'o have j#ist let loose a 
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stream of platitudes. Then the chairman came forward 
with garlands to escort her to her seat. 

Joan stood rooted to the spcft. It was like that nightmare 
when, pursued by some ftnnameable Jtiorror, we cannot 
lift our fett off the ground to flee. She turned — the 
chairman anticipated her, holding the garlands jip like 
a noose. She dodged to the side and a poss* of damnably 
smiling comrades blocked her #*y. 

At last she escaped. She stumbled to the corner of 
the platform, scrambled over the edge and disappeared. 

3 . 

' There was a wedding in^Sen Street. TPhe bridegroom’s 
party was approaching down the narrow road. The bride- 
* groom, on a palanquin, wearing the traditional crown of 
tinsel and paper flowers. In front was% brass band blaring 
a cruel parody of a Sousa mt^rch. The crowd flattened 
Joan a^inst the wjill as it passed. The whoie df the 
neighboTiihood seemed to have been sucked*in. 

She rememberc d now. The bride was some up-country 
cousin of Gan-Babu. Asha had been asked to the 
ceremony, but not Sierstlf. •That wasn’t surprising^reaUy. 
The hostel gfte' ai^ was detachc^ from the surrounding 
life. A new idea, imoosed but not yet assimilated. An^ to 
the hostel she herself was no more than an appendage^ its^ 
most foreign and precarious element. Yes, she was at a 
double removed from Sen Street^ She had always said 
so. . . . At a double rei^oved from all the surrounding life, 
which drifted by — lazy, coinplacefll, aloof — just of 

reach. Somehow it spotlighted the end of ano er 
dream. TJie dream that she could fight the turbulent 
squalor of the hiistees. Was there anywhere left in the 
whole of India where she could be^ff i^e any more ? 

4 . 

The hostel had undergone some sort of a ghange since 
Joan h^ left for th(> meeting. A low and continuous 
moan came f^om one ^qf the upper baicqpies, h*ke an 
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uneasy spirit brooding over the courtyard. Before she had 
time to go and see what had happened Joan noticed a 
shadow motionless againstt one of the dark cloister 
pillars. The shado^ had a saA drawn over its head. 
A married shadow. 

Kolyani ! 

The wide, quiet face, cheek pressed against pillar, lids 
half-closed, was unmisli^iKable. Particularly now that she 
smiled. 

“ I had your letter, Joan.” 

‘'You’ve come very quickly.” 

“ I cameXit once.” . 

“ Oh, my dear^ I do hope your daughter s all right.” 
“ Oh, yes, shes all right. I got Arjun to ring from my 
brothers flat.” 

"You mean therein never been anything wrong with 
her ? Then Robbi invented* the whole thing ? Now, really 
that s«too^ sickening. Of course it’s rny fault. I o*ight to 
have guessed. I ought to have refused to write. I get so 
utterly exhausted — ’ 

" No — I’m glad you told me.” 

"But all this worry — all thir wuste*of time — ” 

" I’ve hot been worried, DidL At least not q^out Gita,”’ 
she paused : " You see,^ I was sure there was nothing 
real/y the m&tter with her — ” ^ 

" Sure ? I don’t understand — 

" My husband’s ofteq^ tried the same trick — ” 

" Then why on earth have you jpome back ? ” , 
Kolyani glanced av< ay across the courtyard ; then she 
turned back with quiet defiance. " It’s my husband. He’s 
the one who needs me — ” 

" You mean you’ve come just because of all the fuss 
he’s been making ? ^But, Kolyahi, it’s monstrous. You 
simply cant let him get away with it — ” 

" Then who is to look after hi n, Dic/i ? ” 

Once morj^ a cause suiAmoned her, momentarily can- 
celling the pas^ Joan seized Kol)^ani’s feafids : • " Look, 
my dear, yon must be realistic. Yfijp must fape the gravity 
of youf* husband’s coVidition — 
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" Isn't that just what I am doing ? ” 

"Then can't you see that he ought to be in a sana- 
torium ? Somewhere quiet where he can get protection 
and professionaal care ? ft's not just that he's an alcoholic, 
Kolyani. IJe's ill in his mind as well. 

Kolyani gave a sad smile f " And you think that doctors 
can cure -that ? ” • 

" I'm not saying they could.^ gut at lea >t they'll get 
as near to it as yourself — 

" Then if that's all doctors can do, Didi, I've still got 
the right to be with him." 

" Doctors know f^eir job." 

- " But wives don't chargl for knowing theirs." 

Joan shook her head : " Oh, well, I can see it's 
absolutely useless trying to talk to you, Kolyani.” 

Then sht? turned away. How sherfiated this obstinate 
passion for self-destruction. Why on eaith must Indian 
women«till turn love into a creeping paralysis qj tht will, 
a useles? martyrdom endured with heroic? fortitude ? 
The aftermath of suttee, of course. For, even though it 
was a hundred years since the last widow committed 
ritual suicide, bejuty,#br«ins, goodness of heart were 
still hurled daily into the flames. 

Kolyani followed her meekly *into th^? office. She was 
pulling her sari ro^md and across her mc^th, clinging^ 
timidly to the corner the door. It was clear that she 
was hurt by Joan’s resentment. length she joined her 
palms ^in half -humorous supplication. Could she and 
the children stay until tomorrow ? iCrishna was expected 
back at midnight and she had left a message with A un 
to tell her brother where they were. She didn't likv.- to 
stay at tne flat since Robbi might turn up there any 
minute. After all, whatt^^er she was to do, it would 
be wrong Jo do it before seeing her bruther. He had 
taken so much trgulie f#ver the whole thing. 

Joan was furiously emptying the conjients of her 
Gladstone btfg.j" Yes,^es, you can stay. Of course. Surely 
you know tj^at — ." '^^ften she stoppea. ^ Who's that 
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moaning upstairs? Is somebody ill again P” 

“ It's Asha, Didi. She’s got fever. She said you'd worry. 
She didn’t want you to know.” 

Didn't want hento know ? 'That alone was enough to 
send Joan hurrying to thp tjedside. She ougfit to have 
made less noise if she really meant it to be secret. 

Asha was on a wooden cot — swathed in her White sari. 
With Mps |)artecl wet half hanging almost to the groiind, 
and the fevered alienation of sickness in her eyes, she 
looked like some dusky, pre-Raphaelite martyr painted 
on her bie^. There were eight people clustered round 
her ; for in Bengal illness is a viiblic/jvent and the pious 
are drawn to tHe bedside to visit the Divine Mother 
present in the sick. Sickness on the eve of Kali Festival 
was clearly a very special and privileged visitation and 
the children were making the most of it. Chitu 'had spread 
a banana leaf on his aunt’? pillow and was busy ladling 
water*^ovo^ her forehead into a bucket beneath. KH>lyani’s 
daughter vv?as digging briskly into the patient’s leg 
muscles, while one of Asha’s cousins was kneading her 
forearms and wrists. To all this interest Asha responded 
with chattering teeth and suitabfy di^matic and death- 
like groans. ^ r 

Jo^an had her^own equally hallov^ed ritual. She had 
/■aught herself the rudiments of diagnosis so as to cut 
out the damaging delay that fa lowed the dispatch of 
specimens to Curzon College Hospital. And after months 
of bullying, the university had eq^^pped the hostel with 
a miniature laboratdf’y so that Joan could carry out 
simple tests. Having never had a single day’s illness 
herself since cofhing to India — beyond one impacted 
wisdom tooth and two dust colds— she was a /igress when 
it came to defendiiig the health^’of her brood. 

“ Asha, I don’t believe you’ve taken yovr paludrin 
since the holidays started.^ou yfeall^ are quite hopeless.” 

Kolyani wrs waiting for ner at the bottom of the stairs. 

“ I’m sorry, Didr, I’m afraid you’reehavin'g a tirifig day.” 

“ No^ not tiring. Just a little exasperating, that’s all. 



All this resignation gets me down. Tm sorry I make it so 
obvious — 
half welcome. 

^For a moment Joan Hesitated. 81^5 felt some power 
tide tugs at 'a rooted water weed. 
Then ^e walked on into the cubicle that she used as a 
laboratory. * 

‘ We have a story about Sinaia — cjp yoif know it, 
Joan ? ” Kolyani said to her through the open door. 
“ Sitala is the Goddess of illness and misfortune. She 
rides on a washerman’s donkey and carries ^bucket and 
|)room. Sometimes jby mistake she leaves Ifer bucket in 
Kolyani opened her arris in a gestufe half sympathy, 
a house that she has visited And the doctor, not realising 
to whom l^he bucket belongs, has the sweeper put the 
infected linen in it and bury it outsfde in the compound. 
So then Sitala has to return ftgain and again to look for 
her bifcket and, e^ch time she comes, she l^ve? some 
fresh disater behind her ...” • 

But Joan was not listening. “ There,” she exclaimed, 
“ I knew I was right. Asha's blood smear is simply treacly 
with bugs.” 


5 . 

“ Asha ? Good hea^ns woman, what do you think 
you're doing?” Joan was spocjping up her breakfast. 
She had hardly slej^ during the night and the spiced 
gram tasted like iron filings. • 

“ Mixing the children s milk, Jo-DC 

“ The^ go and lie down immediately.” 

“ Fever s^ gone this morning — ” 

“ Gone— ? Don't b% absurd, jj^now you'll have 
another bput later. We'll have lo send you to hospital 
if you can’t behave.**' i 

Asha, who could not r^ember a y^r free frotn 
malaria, hafl her ovin way of dealing ^ith it. Gro m to 
the full whi^e the fev^r was on and then ^orget^about it 


cx 
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in the regular pause between bouts. In this way one 
rationed self-pity to a limited period and, when the agony 
did come, felt no compunction about giving it full play. 
European ideas of t staying in bed ” seemed undramatic 
and boring by contrast. Joan l|ad almost to forte the milk 
pail out of Asha’s hands : 

" Til give the children their milk, Asha. I want'to check 
over the list anyhow. <iV^e used more than our quota 
again last month . . 

Asha squatting on her haunches cast a swollen and 
sulky eye a^oss the courtyard. 

To start oflF with there w^s trouble over the cards. 
These should h^Ve shown r'ame of mother, date of 
expected birth of child or age of child at breast. But 
very few cards remained and those that d^ were so 
grubby and screwecf'up that they were quite illegible. 
One bright little lad candidly justified the loss of his card 
on the*grornds that his sister had died before the hVilidays 
and that, therefore, his mother didn’t need a card since 
she now took the milk to market instead of drinking it 
herself. 

At this point Joan began to ‘islJ'all the children for a 
description of what happened to the milk tha'l they took 
hom^ But the answers obtained wer^ so confusing that 
she decided to leave the whole question till the start of 
term so that Chitra and Nilu coifid visit the families in 
turn. 

There was one little girl, howeif>3r, whom Joan was 
determined to exclude. She was well dressed in bright 
cotton and red sandals. She had two well-oiled pigtails. 
She said her family name was Chakravarty and her house 
in Sen Street. ^ r 

" Chakravarty pMSchi Street ? But this milk is for the 
bustee children not Brahmins.” 

“Asha-Didi gives it to ipe — ^fPOm^'a s^sparate Brahmin 
bucket, too.”i^ 

"She has no vght to.” , n 

" But ^vou have lots^ and lots left — ” 
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“We shall use it tomorrow.” 

" Oh, no — milk goes bad if it’s kept.” 

“ Not when it’s mack from milk powder. Now, will 
you run along home please?” • 

The little girl was nofito be daunted and Joan gave 
her an experimental push towards the gate.. The girl 
sHick her legs into the passageway is Rigidly as a 
frightened animal. • 

“ Are you going or aren’t you ? ” 

The child looked up and gave a quick shake of the 
head. 

“ Then I shall Wave torforce you oii^ — that s all.” 

“No you won’t.” \ 

The round, honey-coloured face was thrust up in a 
defiant gfimace. It was like a squeezed orange and had 
something about it almost iptolerooly prim. The posture 
was tempting. Joan lifted her hand and brought jt down 
smack against the cheek. Not a hard slap^bht accurate. 
It Was the first success she had registered in twenty-four 
hours. 

“ Who was tlnit g^l, Asha ? ” 

“ You know her, Jn-Di — ” 

“ I kno^v her- -what do you mean i^” 

“Yes. She cam^ one eveaiing. With a letter.” 

“ What evening ? What letter ? ” 

“ First evening Krishna Babu was here.” 

Joan thought for an iiistantf ” You mean she’s from 
Gan* Babu s family^ ” ^ 

“ His daughter. Eldest daughter.” 

“Good Heavens — you’ve not begn giving n . k to 
them, ilsha ? How could you — ” 

“ His w«fe nearly c^ed after that last baby was bom.” 
“ I daresay. But this milk is fortne destitute. I thought 
I’d explained that.” 

“ Sen Street’s %nilk iS wam ed. You said so yourself — ” 
“ Tjjen <pari Babu can afford to buy better. I’ve told 
you before, ^en Sti%c* is able to look tfter itself.” 

Kolyani had app^^ied above #hem ai*d wa% hoisting 
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children on to a balcony. They were garlanded and 
daubed with kohl and aUa in honour of Kali, the 
Mother, whose Great Day had started. The children 
waved, exhibiting tkemselves with enthusiasm. 

"All the same it was bad t^at you slapped'^the little 
girl, Jo-LfC 

" Bad ? rd have done it harder if Td known who she 
was.” • ^ , 

And she thought — I haven’t lost my temper in years. 
It’s done me good. 


Six 

I T WAS the best kind of autumn day — high, wide, 
and Ivmdsome. An eighty-degree sun lingered in 
half-mocking affection along tlie streets. The Univer- 
sity, which in a less flattering light might have looked like 
a brewery built in the Gothic Revival, purred contentedly 
in the tender, glittering air. Ula^Kendfl tea-stalls, lop- 
sided advertisements (why must the Indians (J3picted in 
them^be as faceless and fair-skinned ^is Disney’s Snow 
Whitfe ? ) , sweetmeats piled within a few inches of a 
heap of road-sweepings — even ^ Calcutta’s dreariest 
features positively glowed with innocence. The sun rode 
high on a feathery surf of cloud, fb « 

The pavements down College Street were crowded. 
Kali F'estival was fuel to the Indian passion for ccjinmerce. 
Anyone who had anything to sell was squatting hope- 
fully in the gutter, trinkets laid o^it in front cf them on 
sacks, handkerchiefs, pieces of rag. On one side of the 
road Sikh merchants had claimed the line of •Irees, and 
now roosted in them bear4^"d aiW tVrocedy. Silk turbans 
hung from blanches, fluttering like prayer flags, pink, 
white, yellow, m»uve. " Only six r/if ees,” Aiurmufed the 
bearded^ tree-keepers six rupeep only ard fit for a 
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Moghul or a Rajput Prince.” They had bound smoulder- 
ing jute string to the tree trunks so that passers-by could 
light their cigarettes, miict# as a department store runs a 
theatre agency to attraft custom. 

Krishnf stumbled on oj^er goods laid out for sale on 
the pavement, scattering at one point a box of cobbler s 
riails, at’ another a pile of plastic watch sh ips. }fe paused, 
(flopped an eight-anna piece^imto the* ci;Linfers4ie had 
disturbed, then set off again without a word. His gaze, 
dedicated but unhurried, was lifted once more to the 
tree tops and the space beyond. 

He was, from ^iiy angle, an odd siglit — a walking 
parody of his own assurilition of zeal. Neck thrust out 
like a belligerent tortoise, stiff .legs at work in an action 
half shuflH^, half piston thrust, narrow shoulders hunched. 

God and the world. Normally fte lived in a twilight 
between the two. The woPld on one side — a painted 
ciirtaifi hiding an f mpty stage. God on the other— a for- 
midabV' "‘nd all but inaudible voice rumbling from the 
pit. Then sud^lenly for brief periods the two were no 
longer opposed. They coincided. He was free to act. 
It was not will-^owc# that brought them togetiier. For 
he mistn|sted \'dll-power and its Christian habit of 
hiding self-interest under higfi-soundihg names. ^ was 
rather a moment of Grace, of divine revelation, fivejjy- 
thing he saw was triwisformed by the blazing purity of 
the Absolute. Action possessed Jiim until he was lost in 
it as sl singer is lost his music and until, like the song — 
it passed. 


2 . 

“ But it’s not really* for your s^he |hat Tm asking it, 
Khukir Jyid he smiled like a conjurer on the point of 
producing rabbj^s. ^4 
“ Then whose ? ” 

“ Al#, wlfb ftlse c(]^ild there be ? ” 

Kolyani |jesitated ; “ Joan ? ” 
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Krishna pursed his lips and patted the bunched folds 
of his dhoti. “ IVe got a jolly good plan,” he seemed to 
"say. “ But you'll have to work for it. Fm not going to give 
secrets away for not|jing.” 

Kolyani responded with a shake of the head, humorous, 
puzzled. “ Joan ? But Dada I dW t understand.” 

‘‘ You thld me as soon as I came that she was worn 
out. And sd 1 thought of <his. A month in the autun^ii 
countryside — ” 

But she could go without me, Dada"' 

“ No, Khuki, Joan must have a cause. She’d never go 
just for her o^n health. She must have ^something to fight 
for.” 


“ But surely it’s not a proper cause. Just persuading 
me not to go back to Robbi, I mean. Besides won’t her 
term be starting ? ” 

"Aha ! ” Krishna tapped his nose, then came further 
in from*' the^ cloister. "The trouble is, Khuki, thera may 
not be a termV’ 

" What do you mean ? ” 

"That girl” 

" WhaJ^ girl ? ” 

" Gan Bahus daughter ? ” 

“Tljp one she slapped ? ” 

" G^n Bahuo getting up a petition. We the under- 
signed, law-abiding, and patriotic (^Hizens — ’ ” 

" A petition ? But what about ? ” 

"Asking for Joan to be remove^ from Sen Street. 
What else in the circuntjtances would they petition for ? 
According to Asha they already have 73 signatures.” 

" Joan doesn’t know about it ? ” ^ 

" No, no — ^indeed not. They plan to send it to the 
University tomorrojy. JT^hat’s why Tie just been*to see the 
Vice-Chancellor.” 

" You’ve told him ? ” 

Krishna clicjjed his tongfie and turned to go. Then 
appeared to thinly better of it; “Tl^e Vic^-Ohanadlor’s 
furious. lies convinced that Joan h*as voluntarily handed 
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over her sewage scheme to the Communists. Hes always 
thought her much too radical Did you see that absurd 
photograph in the Alipur Putrika ? A string of obviously 
male comrades and Joarfs name included in the caption 
underneatfi. Poor Joan — even we journalists, it seems, 
are in the plot — ” 

When* Krishna laughed, he wrapped him^f round 
biL daughter as if it was a secret ^yhich he c‘ )uia no* quite 
sulRciently hide. This gave it first, a bursting quality ; a 
force and infectiousness quite out of proportion to the 
noise he made: secondly, an undertone; one felt that 
the reason for such laughter must lie in soine shade of 
-meaning one had oecn t(|p coarse-grained to notice for 
oneself. But Kolyani whr^ had, seen this characteristic 
laughter grow from less imposing beginnings, was not 
impressed^y the mystery of it. W5>en Krishna ended by 
coughing, she said : ‘‘ YouVs smoking too mTich again, 
Daaa*§ and started to pat him on the back.^ Tf^n she 
added: ‘‘ Tf the Vice-Chancellor acts on tfte petition — 
surely that will be the time for Joan to take a holiday ? ” 

“ Aha ! ” Krishna held up his hand. Pontifical. Gazed 
at her sternly ovor th»%tr^ of his battered spectacles, his 
mouth drooped at the corners: ‘'We can stop the 
petition, Khuki. This evening f shah cfill on Gan Babu. 
I shall send in mf card — the one with MtA. Oxon^ aqjJ 
Lecturer in Economiqi^ on it. I still have a few left. Gan 
Babu will assume that I am fror^ the University and that 
I have of wh^t has happened. Not that anything 

will be said, of course. Hell proluce Festival sw«.ets — 
labanga lattika perhaps, Asha says he comes from ^last 
Bengal-ywhile I talk gravely of Mis* Raydons break- 
down due to overwork. Describe how glad we are that 
she has agreed to takfe a rest. Wr^id^r whether, in the 
circumstayces it is quite fair to hold her fully responsible 
for her action — ” 


Jocm— 

Yes?” 
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“ We’re going out.” 

“ Who are we?** 

"You and 1.” 

“ Me ? But I’m^” 

" BUSY ? Then that’s all the more reason for^i break — 

" But Krishna — * 

" We’Ap going to the Diwali Fair — ” 

“ I’m solry. I can’t.” c 

" What is it ? ” He stood over her desk with the con- 
descending air of a grandparent helping with the home- 
work. 

" My lectilres. For next session. Oui local government.” 

"Good. That ^^ettles it. You’ve always said politics 
bored you.” 

“ Yes — but — ” 

He clinched with an appeal to punctuality : " I’ve 
booked a table at a Chinese'restaurant for 8 o’clock. We’d 
better* hur|*y if we’re going to the fair.” ' 

" My good man — you really are quite impossible,” but 
as she stood up a smile spread slowly over her face, 
making it suddenly beautiful. It was a broad, full smile. 
Not tli(f wry imitation that sfiei had» practised during 
recent weeks. 

3 . 

The Diwali Fair had erupted over a square mile in the 
southern section of thq town. The thoroughfares were 
packed with stalls set up by peasants who had brought 
in the goods traditional to the festival. Pith birds swung 
from hoods stretched over the stalls, wooden dolls, 
painted pots, and 'bright straw mats jostled eaclu other on 
the tables. Even cows and goats had been djawn to the 
fair as if by somq collective olfacfery unconscious. They 
browsed on rotten melons, fruit rinds, and coconut husks 
in roads normally shut to them iy \iildV hooting traffic. 

Each side , street was devoted to a different type of 
commodity. In i\ie "sweet” quarterrthe ail' itself ‘seemed 
to have J^imec} to syrup, so heavy was the vapour exhaled 
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from steaming iron bowls. In the cloth shops turbaned or 
rf/ioff-clad shopkeepers sat cross-legged on a dais of piled 
cloth. They stared impassively from the cool, cloth-hung 
recesses of their cavern? at the stre^pi chafing the edge. 
We are tife aristocrats of ^ade. Regard the perfection of 
our Buddha pose. We do not want custom, but respect. 
We are’ here only to dissociate ourst wes^rom the 
unihhibited hubbub of the sttfeots. 

At whatever stall they stopped Krishna established a 
relationship. Views were exchanged on the ways of God 
and man, chairs were called for and from inner 
, sanctuaries goods tof special rarity appeared. Joan was 
" loaded with gifts : brass fiVires, embroiuery, toys. Krishna 
listened imperturbably to* her protests and then added 
another purchase. Joan wished that she found the dust 
and crush less irritating or that she\;ould at least pretend 
to be the kind of female ^hom Krishna so obviously 
wanted. She welched the holiday-maker% laftghing, 
quarrciih.g, fingering goods laid out on th^ stalls. Could 
they really forgc't the conditions in which they lived? And 
even if they could, did that mean it would be right for 
her to forget thAn, tio f Surely every minute ^f every 
waking clay sh« -iild be turned to the best possible 
advantage. i ^ 

At sunset the Diwali lamps were lit. l*hey hadftbe§n 
placed on doorways, \^indow-ledges, roofs. They covered 
the whole city with a trellis of gentle liquid light. Some 
minuses later the %>und of gongs and conches broke 
from a thousand temples. What ah odd contrast be »ween 
this barbaric fanfare and its background of tiny, 
trembling lamps. The fanfare heraldefl the climax of the 
Bengali ye^r. Kali was coming. Our Earth-mother, God’s 
dark, mysterious counferpart. The/A*st^goat was sacrificed 
at Kali-Ghat Temple. Soon whole courtyards would be 
hissing with a IfOt^teJm o^blood. 

Joan^ sai3:^“ No,lK^ishna, I really ^o draw the line 
there. I refuse to take.her — 
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“ Yes,” he agreed, “ soap-stone is a poor medium. All 
the same, he's done it quite well.” 

" Oh, it s not the soap-stone I object to. It’s jolly old 
Kali. That red tongye panting fffr blood — 

" Ah, Joan — ^if you’ll forgive me, you’re little — 
confused.” Krishna squeezed but the word “ confused ” 
with a Sijake of his spindly forefinger and a smile of 
indignant Surprise. By tjiii> means it was made to soi^d 
an absurd understatement. “ The tongue is red, I agree. 
But with shame — not blood. Look — she is leaping up to 
defend us from the demon — and as she does so, she 
treads by mistake on her consort who ij§ still asleep. What 
an insult in India for even a kiijlg to tread on his servant ! 
How much worse for a wife.^Kali puts out her tongue 
in horror and remorse — just as if she was a modest 
village bride. And she raises her right hand id a gesture 
of benediction. She says: ^Terror is part of Creation. 
I accept my share of the blame for it. But, lo* -even 
behind my dlawn sword — ^you can find the hidden hand 
of love.’” 

Joan was firm : “ No, I’m afraid I still can’t live in your 
world of symbols,” and she irej^aced the eight-inch 
figure on the ground. “ But it’s not just that I object to 
Kali herself. India’s whole idea of sculpture seems wrong 
to m^. Sculpture is the one art based on fact. That’s why 
I understand it, why to me it’s superior to all other arts. 
Sculpture should be like a text-book, building its meaning 
from given data. It can use emphasis, but with disj^rim- 
ination — just as a gootl text-book arranges its facts in 
paragraphs, prints headings in bold caps, summarises in 
italics to emphasis^) what it is trying to say. Butrin your 
sculpture everything is emphasised equally. Not just two 
arms per body, bu,t; fcjyir, six, eight;- ten — and eyes, heads, 
legs to match, each one loaded with oman;jents and 
symbols till the meaning becomq^ u<lterly confused — ” 

The sculptor squatted on*a mat of sacking, looking up. 
At length he broke out in Bengali Bah \ioesa’t the 
Memsahip like our Mother ? ” 
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Krishna replied gravely : “ I’m trying to persuade her 
to take our Mother to England.” 

The sculptor jumped to his feet : “ To England ? Then 
would the Mem mind if i wrote my name on the base ? 
Just ‘ Phor^ Bhushan Pal ’ ? I would like to think my 
name was known in Englatid.” 

“ But who could read Bengali writing t^ere, Bhushan 

“Then my nephew can wTire it in English, Bobu. 
Although he’s still in pants, he’s already in Grade IV.” 

Joan said : “ Really, Krishna, you shouldn’t tell the 
poor man such outrageous lies. I’ve told you already that 
f flatly refuse to let you jlve me Kali.tl wouldn’t have 
come out with you if I’d kilown you were going to start 
this present- giving mania again. It’s too childish — ” 

The sculjftor w^as anxious: ‘‘ Wha^does the Memsahib 
say, Bobu ? ” 

“ Sheiadmires your work and hopes that you williteach 
your skill to your nephew. She desires yoif not to use 
soapstone, but to seek out a substance with a harder 
surface.” Krishna had drawn out a twenty-rupee note. 

“ But Bobu I wc^ild ^ke^thc Mem to have our Mother 
for nothing/’ 

“ It is I who am giving you the monc^. ’’ 

“ Then the Af cm* will not take her ? ” 

“ Later, perhaps — ” 


Calcutta’s Bathing Ghats, built round a network of 
canals* diverted fro^i the Hooc^ily, run like secret 
passageways deep in the heart of the city. Toniglr the 
canals, shining rivers of ink, lapped quietly against eir 
marble steps. Shrines along the banl<^> were deserted. 
Palms leaned like sentinels against the moon. Yet a sense 
of human piety lingered in the siktifce.iThe faithful had 
decorated •the shrines and the bushes of myrtle and 
jasmin with a lacy tissu# of lights. Dozens of tiny lamps 
winked ^acl^ secretly at the stars. 

When the^ stopped In instant on the* steps of one of 
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the Ghats Krishna said : “ Joan, you must sit. Give way 
to the atmosphere. Let weeks of strain slip silently into 
the darkness — 

You sound lik^ a psycho-aHalyist — ” but she settled 
herself, nonetheless, into a groin of the marbleS)alustrade. 

A widow came down the steps between them, darting 
her hedd from side to side, quick and quret as ^n 
antelope rhat had ventured into the open to drink.^he 
had made a tiny ship of birch bark, loaded with flowers 
and a twinkling light. She stood for a moment watching 
it disappear, thinking perhaps once again of those who 
had sailed before her into the darkr^ess beyond. 

Krishna had fettled himsejt on top of the balustrade 
on the other side. “ Iliimmn/h.” 

“ Tm afraid I can’t hear you when you n^iimble — ” 

" Down at Rampil/ — our family house. I want you to 
try and persuade her not to go back to Robbi. Succeed 
wher^ failed. She’s agreed to go as long is you’ll 
go with hef^” 

“ My dear, I’d be glad to try — you know that — though 
I haven’t the slightest influence over Kolyani. But how 
can I go to Rampiir ? Term srfar4^ inu few days — ” 

He waited for a moment ; then threw half-spent 
cigarette hissing^lnto the water. “ Joan, this is important.” 

^ “/iut it’s rfot reasonable, Krishna. You know it isn’t.” 

It was a long time before he roplied. He was listening 
to the innumerable soijnds of the evening which could 
be heard beneath the silence. TJhe ripple of rWater, 
traffic, cymbals clasMing, tugs hooting, the buzz of 
another bazaar and, weaving them together, a bamboo 
flute, lifting and^dipping, dipping and lifting, as if the 
autumn breeze itself had turned to music. Why can’t we 
accept humans ip tfep same way*as we accept nature ? 
Isn’t it sheer madness to wish to change others to mould, 
to develop them ? f ^ ^ 

At last he^ swung his fSct off the balustrade with a 
decisive clatter “ I’ve spoken to Hem ^ 

“ To J^.em Bobu ? You mean the Vice-(j^hanceIlor ? ” 
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“ Yes, he’s a relative of ours. Or had I told you P His 
grandfather and mine were first cousins. Our family 
became Westernised very early — ^long before it was 
popular. His grandmama actually dar#d to wea’ a bodice 
and beconil a Christian. I suppose’ that’s wh) we didn’t 
see much of him as kids.” 

'“ph, Ttiy dear Krishna— are yon Western ts^l ” The 
sileribe was striped with exclamation marks. “As far as 
I’m concerned you retreat further East every day.” 

“ Retreat ? I like the verb.” And taking his cue from 
it, Krishna wandered away behind her, looking at the 
§Jirines on the slopa of the|bank. 

She found this prevarica\on tiresome.^" Well, come on 
— what did you see Hem ffahu about ? ” 

He wanc^red back to the head of the steps. “ Accha, 
Hem Babu!* Then he stood there stroking his lips with 
a fresh cigarette and gazing rfiyopically across the canal. 
“ Hem %abu thinks .you need a few weeks r^st§ ' * 

“ Tluiik;. very muc^i. What does he propose to do 
about it ? ” 

“ Release you.” 

“ I see. And wflo’s §oihg to take over the hostel ? ” 

“ A temporary warden could Jdc found.” 

“ My lectures ? ”| 

“ They could be postponed lor a week or two.” 

“ You seem to have® arranged things pretty neatly.” 

Joan was sitting bolt upright ii'iw, butting the air with 
her chin. He imaginttl her mole glowing with controlled 
displeasure. * 

He came down the steps, loose sandal straps slap ’ng 
the wet liiarble. 

“ Joan, li^en — I think you need this holiday, too.” 

She sighed: “Oh, Ikrishna — pleife Itop trying to be 
helpful. It’d be so much easier. ' He gave a humorous 
grunt — “ Yes, I kfiovt i'# soi^ls rude. But I’m sorry. I 
can’t help it. What you’ve done is really disgraceful. Hem 
Babus !ne fasf persJn^I’d choose to h^ve approached 
behind my Ipck. You l^now he’s ijpver approvt^ of the 



hostel. Besides its so wrong to make use of family 
connections in this way.*' 

" Oriental nepotism. The roqts of influence and string 
pulling in the jolnt^ family system. What ^bout your 
post-graduate students, Joan? They might take that as 
subject for a thesis — 

“ Don^ be facetious, Krishna. That’s no heln ‘at 
all.” • ^ 

Krishna settled down in comfortable and deliberate 
contrast beside her. He was inhaling slowly and looking 
up at the stars; Accha, Joan. I wonder if you’ve any 
idea how beautj|Ful it can be iit Ranfpur in the autumn ? 
The scent of neem sap aij/i dew, millions of fireflies 
darting through the thickets. Paddy fields gleaming in 
the moonlight like sljeets of beaten silver. It’s < pity you’re 
not going to see it — ” ^ 

Jo^n was fixing one of the precipitous curls J^ong the 
ridge of head. Krishna reflected that when she was 
irritated she usually hid diflBcuIty with her hair — perhaps 
because she tossed it about too much. “ Oh,” she said, 
taking the last hairpin out of h|T mouth, “ I’ll go for a 
few days. You hardly leave me much choice. But heaven 
only knows ho^Y, I shalh get things ready for next term.” 
Shecgave it to him with a menace of (martyrdom — one of 
Ch(^e gifts that was meant to be refused. But Krishna 
was back in twilit relaxation. Accjeptance was once again 
his watchword. ♦ 

This complacency added a final ^wist to her invitation. 
Not one word of apology or thanks. She stood up. Shook 
herself, looked at her damnably luminous watch. “ It’s 
9.15. I thought we had to be at that restaurant^)y eight.” 

He yawned. “ Ah, yes, the inexorable logic of the 
stomach — ” * 

" You said you’d booked. Or wa.^ that another of your 
white lies ? ” And she thci:ght— so thit is what happens 
when I get sentimental. I might have ki^v^m. ^ 

Then she stalked off up the stcj^s, leaving her bag of 
presenij' behLid. 



Both the children were asleep, using their mother as a 
bolster. 

“ What happened, Doda ? ” Kolyani whispered. 

"IVe been thinking, KhukL You •must take Joan to 
see Sivananda. She's nev^ir seen a live saint. It might 
possibly do her good,” 

few minutes later he stumped gloomily l>L^jk again. 

‘*^ust imagine. Gan Baku didift serve labanga lattika. 
Only third-rate sandesh bought from the bazaar. Twenty 
years ago no middle-class family would have dreamed of 
buying their Festival sweets.” 



PART TWO 




One 

J OAN sat up, chin oil her knees. *This was her third 
mom#ig at Rampur. Like the 'other two it had been 
spent in sleep. 

ij[t was not so much the silence. She wouldn’t admit that 
to bi soporific. Besides was there #jver complete silence in 
India ? Even now she could hear the khokil chuckling as 
it hopped from branch to branch ; lazy hummings and 
hammerings from the direction of the village ; one of 
the innumerable \^omen ^f the house pounding spice 
arid another, clothes. Silenhe was mere fbsence of sound. 
The thoughts in one’s he^ were often louder than a 
Calcutta bazaar. What was it then ? How should lying on 
the verancia here be like basking fh cool water ? Why 
should the very air seem stdfeped in something mellow 
and laitl^uid and sensual. Shadow, perhaps ? ^ 

Joan ‘^rifil'ched at a ^^ircling mosquito. Ifer taste for 
prose reasserted Itself. She thought: Shadow is mere 
absence of light. 

She was familiar enAigli, of course, with the sprawling 
middle-class hoc iCliolds of Calcutta. The ones with barley 
sugar battlements^ and scroll-work rrtfnd the dogr. If 
wealthy they were cluttered with leather^ pouifesu^i^ 
American magazines, tif poor they exuded, like Gan 
Bobus, a depressing smell of rmldew and mustard ail. 
In all ^ases they seeijied planned to create the maximum 
inconvenience within the smallest space. Stairc;^ses ^ 
jiggled up and down, overhanging eaves waited to st. ke 
the unv^ry, unexpected steps competed for broken 
limbs, whilg the darker comers were piled with tins and 
baskets and decades •of dust. TJie gdomestic arts in 
Bengal wgre a national blind spot like the English 
inability to sing^an€ tjie l^ssian to paint. To Joan a 
house should be as neat as a card index. ^ 

The Banff e^ees all Rampur certainly^ didni inhabit a 
card index. Jhen neither could their dweljing^^ctly be 
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called a house. It was more like a tree. An age-old banyan 
tree, haphazard and rambling, that dropped suckers of 
mud or concrete back into the earth from which it had 
sprung. Yet for all its lack of deiign it was curiously self- 
enclosed. Only a few small windows gave ^on to the 
outside world and these wer^ all shuttered and barred. 
The verandas faced inwards. Even the outer courtyar^d 
was, fronttd with a teij-foot wall. Such a building^had 
clearly been meant to guard the exclusiveness of caste 
and female purdah. Yet today it had turned these limita- 
tions into a virtue. It had become a resting place and not 
a prison. 

Outside was tie riot of aufbmn — fhe world of mists, 
melons, and mutating sun. Yo^ng paddy soaked the earth 
in chlorophyll. And in the middle of this green sea lay 
the village of Rampi#;, islanded on its shady \umulus of 
trees. Here in the undergr«wth a mutiny of weeds and 
briars# and bushes and creepers had broken oit and, 
above, on thi; outer branches, blossom had settled like a 
cloud of butterflies. The sun — more brilliant still than 
even the midsummer sun of Europe — had found its 
match. It was no longer solo ; /^hef earth responded with 
a dazzling tumult of music. 

None of this was exclilded from the dark, ramshackle 
housfe. It was* rather, reflected, transniated, as if in some 
hidaisn pool. Branches wove sl^adow patterns on an 
inner wall, a brilliant parrokeet edged along the thatch 
with a wisp of straw, Aflame-coloured blossoms floated 
through the courtyard’ from overhanging trees. In the 
cool, thick rooms a whisper filtered through like the faint, 
flickering irridesc^nce on the bed of a pool. ^ 

Not that the rooms, although they had never seen the 
sun, were musty. |Th^y secreted tl^e warm fresh scent of 
linen cupboards or well-kept libraries. And this was 
mixed with something else — sap, clay, straw, mango- 
blossom, and cloves. A dai^, intoxicatiAg scent, at once 
aphrodisiac and sleeping draught. too,\ hive rnjoyed 
the orgy^out nciw I must sleep between bouts. 
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Joan frowned and sucked in her cheeks. There I go 
aeain — Elapsing into the all-pervasive Hindu vagueness. 
If I really want to be precise I must fish out one of my 
little black books and start making ^otes. Describe the 
family struifcture and what it really is that marks it out 
as unusual. 

^omeone was hanging out her sari to dry in the next 
couj^ard. Slap, slap, slap — back from the bathing tank 
her f^t left a trail of wet along the marble floor. A coil 
of gleaming black hair hung heavily in the folds of her 
dress. Joan waved a limp hand in greeting and received 
a graceful namaskar. Who was she ? Aunt, cousin, 
nfece, sister-in-law ? After ^wo days Jocw had not begun 
to sort out the various braiV'hes. Yet she was, it seemed, 
the guest of the whole family — ^not just of one section 
of it. Whei^she arrived all 48 memliers rose in a body to 
welcome her. Each of her «neals was brought by a 
different retinue, carrying bell metal vessels and plates 
heaped with moiinSs of rice. And the retinfie* stayed at 
the end of the veranda while she ate. Not nudging one 
another, not giggling — but discreet, dignified, cheerful. 
Twice a day, mqjninj^ a^jd afternoon, somebody shyly 
dropped in for intimate chat. Never the same person 
and never more than one. The Tota it seemed waspare- 
fully organised. ^ 

The queen bee, hu^, keystone, doorkeeper was' eff 
course, Krishna’s mother, known to all as “ Mo.” On^e 
morning they arrive^, she advanced at the head of her 
clan with hands raised high abewe her head like the 
leader of a Greek chorus invoking the gods. Kolyani h' it 
down to take the dust off Mas feet ^ the attitude of 
respectful affection traditional between children and 
parents. Bui: it was nof to Kolyani Jha^ the old woman 
turned. It was to Joan. “ Ah, Miss Joan, you haven’t been 
to us before. But wby not ? Did you think we wouldn’t 
like you ? Here Uliss Joan iif^ome water to wash hands 
and feek Yoti il^ust h^ve sherbet and then yoi^must rest. 
You have been working too hard in Ca^utta.'^ 
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Ma was squat and heavily built with the square face 
of a Red Indian squaw. The sort of face that children 
draw, its features, one up and three across, all perfectly 
straight. Its first n^eaning was •bbvious enough ; good- 
natured determination. Recently she had Imd a bad 
stroke — that's why she walkecl a little stiffly. From this 
she had rescued herself by will-power. A doctor w^**^ 
fetched frftm Calcutta-^ -one of the best — ^but whei>? he 
came she had recovered consciousness and refused all 
medical aid. Instead she asked for a French grammar. 
Her husband, mystified, half believing he had misunder- 
stood her, wrote to town to procure ^^one. Then the old 
lady, although still paralysed, sat propped on her pillows, 
while a great-niece turned ^^ver the pages. She had 
decided to learn French. And soon her stucly and her 
illness had both progressed so far that she was able to 
crouch over the cook-pot wVth a copy of Manon Lescaut 
precai^ously open on her knee. ^ 

Mas will-f/ower was not self-will, but family will. She 
had identified herself utterly with the needs of the 
family. Even her decision to recover from her stroke 
and to find a new interest that coif id htip her do so, was 
due to the fact that she knew^ the family still needed her. 
This ^ will-powei* was combined N^ith an inflexible 
gpnjjeness o& manner. She scarcely ever spoke above a 
whisper. 

^M(i. visited Joan every evening. She announced “ I am 
coming to Wlk to Miss Joan,” as fhe hobbled heavily 
along the veranda. And Joan prepared a mat and 
bolster, so that Ma could squat bolt upright swathed in 
shawls against ther chill November night. , 

Joan tried at first to persuade Ma that Kojyani ought 
not to be allowee^^tc^ij eturn to hdr husband. Joan spoke 
in English, for Ma understood English perfectly although 
she did not trust herself to ^peak^it. <V/fl^listened gravely, 
making little ^‘deways moveAients with her head and eyes 
as thoughy^^iie w^s watching the wurds tkk^ shffpe and 
dance a^y like nreflies in the darkness. 
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She did not answer directly. She said : “ Men are such 
dear, dear children,” — and the words pree-o, pree-o, 
chele-pele ” had a sweet gravity and no hint of afiFectation. 

“ Perhaps in England you understartd things differently. 
But here we say — let us be equal* with men, but let us 
not try to be the same. It’s the great pride that is in them. 
Bor what man would ever admit that a v opian could 
wof^t him in argument ? Men ihink they are all head. 
That’s their weakness. They forget to defend their hearts. 
So that’s why, if they do something naughty, we don't 
argue. We fast or take a vow of silence or go without 
spjce. Sooner or li^er the^en-folk give way for shame 
at seeing us suffer.” 

To argue with Ma — yes,^obvi()usly futile. As well play 
fives agair^t a haystack with a ball of worsted. But Joan 
floundered on, goading herself int5 indignation, making 
nervous, stabbing gestures* with her lean arms and 
muscufiir hands. \yhy cannot we women giv§ ourselves 
to a grea" as well a-' to our families ? mas reply was 
simple : 

“ If the idea is our own — then we are no longer giving.” 

Next, Joan invdked^h§ Cod of Society, the sacred art 
of healing, the hearties of nurjing, and social work. All 
these meant peop^. People who had as much cla^ on 
Kolyani as her soused dish-cloth of a husBand. Bu #Ma 
stuck implacably to pAiciples. She did not even mention 
Kolyani by name. 

Ojily saints, or a|)insters, or widows,” she said, can 
afford to treat the world at large* as their children ” 

But Ma herself did not follow her own prece^' s. 
Didn’t she clearly treat the world as a <:hild — even call it 
so to its fiice i And ^he world responded. The entire 
village of Rampur regarded herj>tls ihother. Last year 
Kolyani’s fcither, who ran the family estate, evicted some 
tenants. Ma th^u^t ilthe J^nants had been wrongly 
treated and went on a fast. After five o^j^of coconut 
water ^e liaci won point. The tenarits retimed. Yet : 
“ Only sain^, or spinsters, or wic^ws — ” 
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“So you count yourself as a saint?” loan asked, 
smiling. 

“ I ? Oh, no — ^not I. Old hordes like mine don't count. 
Just a few dried pfeppers rattling in a tin.” ^ 

The veranda was dark. Was Ma smiling as she spoke ? 
Hard to tell. She had become a motionless shape in the 
shadow. Brooding and heavy and hooded, like soine 
legendary bird. ^ ^ 

This was the first and last time that Joan attempted a 
discussion of Kolyani. From now on it was Krishna who 
bobbed in and out of their talk like a ship in a mist. 
With her son, ^Ma shared •a mystical refinement of 
feeling. While studying in E^land he happened to write 
how unpalatable he found the English preparation of 
fish. Ma promptly gave up fish out of sympathy — although 
it was the only flesn take^ by Bengali Hindus and the 
greatgst delicacy of their Kitchen. Krishna did T\,ot learn 
of his motl^r s gesture till a year later when he met a 
visiting relative. Thereupon he buried himself in an 
Oxford fish and chip shop. Wrote home that he had at 
last acquired a taste for it, con^mcin^ly described the 
huge pans sizzling with the fr^^ and even the glazed tiles 
with their black^and whfte chess-board pattern. Nothing 
morf was said. His mother imdK rstood v/hat had 
kajfpened. Slie quietly returned to a full diet. 

Krishna had studied economic^. Joan was surprised — 
doiil^ly so to think that in all these years he had never 
told her and she had ^never inquirdd. She’d assumed his 
M.A. to have been cultivated nearer the slopes of 
Parnassus. 

“ Ah,” Ma said* “ but what profit to have goAe abroad 
for art ? Kishtu was always good^^at mathematics and his 
father said he slA)uId' take up a Western study. But his 
heart wasn't in it. And today he s^vs he kncfvvs nothing 
well — ^neither West no Eaibt ” Mh told of the bride they 
had found^^i matriculate and winner ^f^sev^n essay 
competiti^s — sfi suitable for someone who was going to 
be a Piwesso# . But then Krishna had thrown up his job 
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and decided that he would never marry. That was in his 
Eastern phase. Things changed again of course. 

Mas small, shrewd eyes suddenly twinkled on her 
companion^ “ And now it is too latft for his poor old 
mother to Kelp him.” 

Joan looked up in amusement and alarm : "You don't 
nwan to say that the old booby actually wants tq marry ? ” 

But once more Ma was as soleifln as a mountain peak. 
She had closed her eyes and made a long, firm line of her 
lips. " Danger. You have been warned.” 

Yet Ma the monolith, Ma the embodiment of austerity 
and will-power, Mf the e^rth goddess^ and the public 
monument — all these were but a massive outline enclosing 
something different. The rdhl Ma was full of light and 
laughter. Shp said to Joan : " Hark a^all the birds singing 
with the sinking sun. In the summer they lie on the 
try to scratch earth over themselves. Then 
want to live. But in the autun^n>they are 
happy. So happy that thjy have no need of scriptures.” 
And next morning she called out from the kitchen: 
" Tonight you must watch the water-lilies, Miss Joan. 
They open at suiftet on ^he pond behind the bathing 
tank. I have had . nc pond speci^illy cleared of weed this 
year so that they c^n open freely. I cail them loveis of 
moonlight because they lie in wait for the Sark.” 

Ma loved the gods*^ and goddesses of the Hindu 
pantheon and was full of their legends and their pMBMfR 
“ Soon 4t will be the lull moon of the month of Kartik'* 
she said. “Then father will have to stay at home. Foi 
the head of the house sees the full moon of Kartik 


ground ^nd 
they do not 


means baJ luck. Lakshmi the Goddess 8f Fortune might 
be offended. You see fu^ moon at Kartik is the Orchard 
Festival, too. And that means the 'rSlla|;e lads have the 


right to brejak into gardens and carry off the ripe fruit. 
I suppose Lakshnji sft)p» fallen from lookmg out of the* 
window so tjiat he shouldn t spoil their Lakshmi 
was alw^s so rond of ^Idren.” > 

Covered vjith this c;jmplex pattern of^symbAls the 
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world, for Ma, took on the character of a children s game. 
Mystics and saints who tried to escape from the game, 
were she thought, a trifle fo^ish. For who would not 
rather taste sugar tiian be it ? The ineffable, Ijhe absolute, 
the all-but-unknowable Godhead was thoroughly enjoy- 
ing himself. What a rare treat that we should have the 
chance — however briefly — to join in. 

Ram Babu, Krishna’ik father, was tall and wispy v^ith a 
scraggy neck and a beaked face. When he talked his 
Adam’s apple bobbed like a float in a high wind and he 
peered down at his companion as if surprised at the great 
distance between them. To s®e himiJtanding next to his 
wife, who was shaped like a steam pudding, was to sense 
Krishna materialising in their midst. Krishna was inter- 
mediate in height, fie was as thin as his father, but his 
paunch was now no longer surprising. Besides, each of his 
othef features was a blend of the two parental extremes. 
In tempei^ainent he clearly related hij> father’s reserve and 
interest in ideas to his mother’s intuitive attraction for 
people. Only the two will-powers — applied by each 
parent to such different ends — seemed to have cancelled 
each other out. 

Ram Babu treated hie visitor with formality. This was 
due partly to natural shyness and partly to the fact that 
^hi^ was the way he believed Europeans ought to be 
treated. As a high-grade civil servant he had once had 
fi^d^ent dealings with them and it had been a source of 
pride to him to keep these contacW as distant andrcorrect 
jsxs possible, to refrain entirely from the servility, the 
heartiness or the impertinence shown by so many of his 
colleagues. In hil5 retirement, Ram Babu was working on 
a study of comparative theologj^neo-Elatonism and the 
Upanishads. Hr$ fece when temporarily deprived of 
books, wore the voluntary smile of someone resigned to 
boredom. ^ . 

Kolyani’ft^dther — who turned out to be;^^ ^ousin and not 
a broth^ of Ram Babus — ^wa^ liiore friendly but also 
more fonbigcious. Pfext in seniority to Rsim Babu, he 



looked remarkably young, his hair but slightly grizzled. 
He was dark and handsome with a muscular body which 
he preserved each morning by strenuous yoga exercises. 
He was obviously proud o} his appear^ce and in spite of 
the cool weather wore no more thaii a singlet and dhoti 
tucked high round his waist in order to show oflE his oiled 
aij^ rippling physique. He was deferential io Krishna's 
parer^s, but with Joan he deployed a fluent coiAmand of 
English dwelling on such words as "didactic" and 
" peregrination " with a disdainful smile curling his thick 
and sensual lips. Joan was puzzled. She sensed a note of 
hesitation in the fayiily when Dilip Bobus name was 
mentioned. She never saw Kolyani in his fcompany. 

In fact she scarcely saw J^olyani at all, nor had she 
made much,^effort to .see her. From the beginning she 
had had little faith in the commission vhat Krishna had laid 
on her. Kolyani was another Ittst cause — a loss made all 
the morfe certain by the unfamiliar surrouiyiing^ in 
which Joa’^ vvm expected ^o operate. Normally^ this would 
have worried her. She would have stuck to Kolyani like 
a terrier, pulling her out of her bolt-hole. But now — 

Once again Joani found herself wcddering at ^the 
delicious vacuum in which, for three days, site had b^n, 
suspended. This momii.g a letter had come from Hem 
Babu, the Vice-Chancellor, and tl^e way it had arri^pi 
with th^ postman standing up on his bullock cart and 
clashing a pair of cymbals in tAple time to attr'^'l, 
attention — all this seemed far more interesting than tl 
contents o^ the letter itself. Hem Babu vv^ote how glad he 
was that she was faking a few weeks' rest. She must be in 
no hurry to get back since Miss BlaUprMom — one of the 
two other European women on the University staff — 
would move tempqrarAy pto tly hostel. Miss Blatterhom 
was a lectiurer in Oriental art, who talkecb^bout “ the 
cosmic mlfrphblogy of thp Hindu sculptur^." SNe sported 
an amber nec^ace mad^' from a Bu(1dhist rojary^iid had 
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a strong Berlin accent. Joan muttered “ how ridiculous ” 
and “ how dare he interfere ” as she read, but more 
because this was the part she expected herself to play 
than because she^elt any real indignation. A minute or 
two later and she was lying back in 3 ie shadow again, the 
letter left open on her lap. 

It was still there. She took it up and once more read it 
through. Of course she was wasting her time h^e. Of 
course she must go in a day or two. 

In fact she would send a telegram from Dakpur this 
afternoon telling Hem Bobu to cancel his arrangements 
with “ The Blatterhom." N^ieanwh^le she must talk to 
Kolyani and nSake some notes on the new aspects of 
the joint family system whidh her brief stay had revealed 
to her. “ The B/s have adapted the old traditions to the 
demands of model n life. In the village they use the 
Sanscrit version of their ' name — Bandapadaya ( ? lotus 
lovdr) aijdjn town the anglicised Bannerjee. l^aey have 
abandoned the authoritarian type of family structure in 
favour of a co-operative type, which seems unusual. No 
single person has final authority. All have spheres of 
responsibility in different fieiis.^A., *’:he senior member, 
has retired and contributes his pension to the common 
fuivfl> but otherwise seems to ex^cise no controlling 
rihfjnd. B. liianages the estate. C. owns three shops in 
Dakpur. D., E., and F. work iri. Calcutta. All contribute 
«ir>.I5)ecified percentage to the family exchequer, while 
maintaining their own separate establishments within the 
^^interlinked courtyar(!iS. This common pool is used as a 
kind of family insurance. Anyone, whether earning or 
not, young or oU, has an equal right to make qjaims on it. 
Every claim is considered by the seniqr members of the 
family in consiltatiRn. About orthodox caste restrictions 
the family is equally ambivalent. Only the ;syomen seem 
to observe them, Ma, t|ie wife ^f the senior member, 
being pajf^i^alarly severe. She fasts at Eh;odasi (the 
eleventbcGay the moon), carrjes oblatiorfs nitming and 
eveni».5 to ^e tulsi plant in the back courtyard, has told 
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me that she has never taken fcx)d from anyone who was 
not of the same caste of Brahmins as herself and that, 
although she gets the greatest possible pleasure in pre- 
jparing food for her variofis guests, slje would not ever 
consider sitting down with me to share my meal. What 
reason she has for following these extraordinary customs 
ai^l what satisfaction she gets from them (and she is 
certainly a most integrated and tolerant person) is 
obscure — ” 

But this was not the only space in her imaginary 
report that Joan was forced to leave blank. An image 
floated into her minc^ and stayed there. Ma slicing veget- 
ables in the quiet shadow of her kitcheiS, her bare feet 
grasping the sheer which ha(>a blade curving upwards at 
the end likejhe prow# of a Viking ship, Manon Lescaut 
open face downwards on the stone flobr. Perhaps this was 
the throne-room from which tlfe rest of the rambling^old 
house wjfs held in thrall. The idea disturbed^c^n. flow' 
could the pow :.’less wield power? It was against common 
sense. Altogether t/o mystical for her file on “Family 
Structure.” She suppressed the image. 

Slap — slap — slap«onilorJe else was coming from their 
bath. Moving slo^' ly, hesitantly Ijke all the others here. 
No wonder I feel sc^sleepy. * 

The wet feet drew nearer, hesitated then tutned slovjjy# 
back down the veranda. Joan sat up. 

“Kolyani ! ” ^ 

“ Tm ^orry. Tm afra^ I Ve woken you.” 

“ My dear, I wish you would. Pl#ase throw something 
at me whenever you see my eyes close. Tve been in u 
shocking drowse since the moment we arrived.” 

“ Good.” ^ 

“ No, not good. I thinJ? you must ipg; |!kitting opium in 
my food. Come on — sit down and have ^ chat.” 

Kolyani drew back.r“JJot n^jw, Joan. I have to help 
with the lynch, pit 1 though? of going to Baba this 
afternoon 

“ Baba ? ” 
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Baba Sivananda. He’s really our family guru. Our 
teacher. He knows us all. I wondered if you would come.” 

" Where does he live ? ” 

" He has his centre about ko miles awa)^. We have to 
take a bus from Dakpur.” 

"An Ashram — oh, my dear. I’m afraid I’m hopelessly 
unspiritual.” 

" But it's quite comfortable.” 

“ I'm sure it is. I wasn’t really thinking of that. I was 
just wondering if I'd fit.” 

" But there are usually several Westerners there. * 
Babas even got a new Anv^rican c^isciple.” Joan made a 
grimace and was quickly sorry for it, seeing Kolyani's 
look of misery. " Dada wallited me to take you, Joan — ” 

" Well of course — if it's doctors orders.|How long do 
you intend staying ? ” 

“ Not long. Two or thltee days. That’s all.” 

‘**Twf‘ or three days? But I have to go back on 
Sunday. 1 erm starts next week, you know.” 

" But Dadds coming then — ” 

" I know. I expect we'U overlap by a few minutes.” 
Kolyani thinks I’m seriouslyPill^l-on<y can see that by the 
way she looks at me. Jt really is too ridiculous of Krishna 
torhave built up this elaborate subterfuge for a cause 
that he mtist know to be sunk beyond all hope. 

Sitting up, Joan started br'iisquely tidying her hair. 


They arrived in Dakpur by bullock cart in time for 
the afternoon l)us — but found that it was the morning 
bus that was on the point of leaving. 7 But when will the 
next one start 

" Who kno^ys ? Sunset perhaps.” 

" But this is monstr^ous. Yoif^ sl^ould stick to your 
schedul^<^’" ; ^ - 

" We^ave. to wait till we, die full of passengers — 
othejjwise i#- would, not pay.” 
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"You could leave the passengers for the afternoon 
bus.” 

"The afternoon bus is ^n by a different company.” 

" I insist ojj your finding us room.”, • 

‘*You can go on the roof, Memsahih. There is room 
there. If you sit at the front you will be out of the dust. 
But don't put your feet through the windscreen,” 

" Co'Mke on, Kolyani. I'll puff you*up.” 

" No, Didi — it doesn't matter. I can stay. I can take the 
next bus.” 

" Don't be silly. I can't possibly go by myself.” 

" 131 send that tele^pam foi» you.” 

" Oh, don't worry about telegrams. Come on, I'm not 
going to have you make a martyr of yourself. At least 
not when yoi# are witlf me.” 

Kolyani climbed on with great agility. This was the 
martyrdoip — though she was too polite to show it.^To 
travel like an uncouth«peasant among bundles liedding, 
tin trunks painted with sprays of roses, and baskets of 
green pomola-nebu the size of howitzer shells. 

Tlie Ashram was buil| in a forest of giant banyans, 
bodhis, and pepuls^ Its thfee thousand disciples were 
housed in cottages made of woven bamboo strips, with 
open lattice window:# and thatched roofs. Each cottJge 
nestled in a small clearing of its own, under tlie shadovf 


of the huge trees. There was only one brick building — 
the " Science College ” and here Western visitors ^ 
lodged because of its f)oasted toil^ facilities (a pump 
on a raised platform outside anci, in each room, a 
Victorian commode set in a high-backed mahogany 
chair). The^college's sole concession to ?cience seemed 
to be an electric generato® in the back-y^d. 

At first sight Baba (Grandfather) SK^ananda was not 
impressive. He was an elderly wisp of muslin and 
unkempt beard, wijh a* c«:np\g:kon of colc\^utton and 
hair that Ic^.e^ sf though he had just been fK^iSed from 
sleep. Whra Joan commcinted on this neglect, \oIyani 
explained thatche would not allow himself t# be jAoto- 
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graphed and that he had not looked in a mirror for more 
than twenty years. 

Baba lived on a diet of cur^s and fruit juice, taken in 
quantities just abfi\it sufficient for a ten-month-old baby. 
On this diet he conducted an 18-hour day. He rose 
regularly at 3 a.m., prayed and meditated till seven and 
from then till nine at night, squatted in public oif a 
canopied dais, dispen^ng wisdom. Two female atte^idants 
stood discreetly on either side, one holding an enormous 
slop pail — for Baha suflFered from bronchitis now that 
the November mists had invaded the countryside — 
the other a baijiboo fan. 

Disciples chafed the dais in a relentless stream, 
stooping to “ take the dust ' off the sandals of the Holy 
Mother displayed , in front. Whfen Joan ♦iind Kolyani 
came, Baha was dispensing to a district magistrate about 
to Ijp prosecuted for ‘‘undermining the authority of the 
police to a seedy youth who, having settled for 

celibacy, had deliberately broken his leg so as to postpone 
the marriage which his parents had arranged for him. 
When he listened, Baha pumpejl his cheeks in and out. 
When he spoke he swayed rfiythmically backwards and 
forwards, bolt, uprightr from the hips. He had a thin, 
reedy voice. 

* ^e said to the magistrate: ** Does that mean accepting 
bribes ? ” 

• is what I am accused of.” 

“ And you are guijtless ? ” 

“ Of course.” 

Baha puffed his cheeks in and out in silence ; then, 
“ If you are guiltless you will leave the Abhram. We 
cannot help yoji. You can face^ the trill in the strength 
of your own spirit?.' 'But if you are guilty you may stay.” 

The magistrate buried his face in his hands and 
moaned: “ ^.have done^'vyrong-.” , 

To th^^econd, Baha said; “Youn^ >y^s'an act of 
cowardi^, disguised under a noble name. That is never 
good.^r you do not wish to marry and wovld like to take 
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lip a life of renunciation here with us, then you should 
remember that renunciation is no refuge for the weak. 
It is a weapon for the string.” 

Joan list^ed not sure whethei; to be amused or 
amazed. Her large lips were parted and her fierce brown 
eyes were darting restlessly from side to side of the 
audience Who sat reverently beneath the dais^ She was 
aching to interrupt, and yet wa^ aware that she had 
nothing to say. " 

A few minutes later Baba turned to Kolyani. “ So you 
l<>ft your husband, my child ? And now ? You will 
return ? That is a jreat sacrifice. Some^ might say that 
such a person is not worthy of it. But you know better. 
You know that God alone ?an judge our worthiness — 
Joan could contain* herself no loijger. She gasped in 
protest, making a noise like a biinsen burner. Baba bent 
towards Jier, his air of meticulous good manners perfectly 
matching the Edw^vdian flavour of his Eng^sk: 

And ma.y i be allowe^l to ask what brings you among 
us, my friend ? ” 

“ I have come with >^rs. Das Gupta.” 

“That I know. T was iTiterested in what had drawn 
you to India.” 

Joan decided to ’f^t fly: “Oh, there are probabl)®lots 
of reasons — but I don’t expect any of them •will app#ai 
very much to you. Fof instance. I’m not interested in 
yogfl or the six stages of spirituftl trance. In fack Tm 
altogether sceptical a%)out Indian ^ysticism — ” 

Baba rocked backwards and forwards in excitement* 

“ A rationalist — that, of course, I knew — ” 

“ How >” 

" Aha, not beir^ one n[^yself you can saircely expect me 
to explain,” and as he bent forwitrli Joan noticed his 
eyes for thc» first time^ green and ageles^^they seemed to 
laugh at the masl^ of gr%vi^ifnposed on^^jhe rest of his 
face. “ Wkgp J s|w you come in, 1 thought : '^♦We in India 
may needf^e help of* rttionalists. But the que stion is — 
what help car t]pey possibly reed from ust? 
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“ Perhaps doing what one believes to be right gives us 
all the help we need — 

" Perhaps,” he twinkled bacji:.. " Yet altruism is rather 
thin gruel for mo^ of us. Is it enough for you ? ” 

" No,” she heard herself saying : " But then I suppose 
my background has a lot to do with my being, here. One 
of my aunts was a missionary. The wrong kind. Slie 
seemed to think that India belonged to the Britfeh by 
divine right. My aunts brought me up. I quarrelled with 
their stuffiness and all that it stood for. I suppose my 
final act of disobedience was to come out to India 
do the things which they wobld hav<L thought derogatory 
to the dignity of a Memsah\h!' 

" So, you are moved by a feeling of justijje. You have 
come to repay us fOr some of the mistakes you believe 
your compatriots to have made. Do I interpret you cor- 
rectf/ ? ^ 

" I suppose you could think of it like that,” Joan said 
with her twisted smile. 

He looked at her disconcertinf^ly. Was it imagination 
or did he wink? Comfort,' security, family. Western 
standards of living — you cannot renounce such things 
for the sake of justice, dear lady. Jusi ice is too moderate, 
reasonafole, too impartial. Did not your own Greeks 
picture her as a blind GoddesJ> ? No, when you have 
pa^ debt to justicevthe scales have a habit of tipping 
in the opposite direction. Love is' blind, too — ^br.t for a 
-'different reason. Blind to everything except the beauty 
of the beloved.” 

He wants me'* to say “ I love India ” — or, at least, “ I 
am part of Incjia,” she though and ishe toyed for a 
moment with the 'Vbrds. The evening sun was sinking 
slowly behind She trees, the glade was heavily quilted 
with shadow./ Lust at thati^instai t the words would have 
been true^Je she did not love India, ha\^ sjhe^er loved 
anything^r Then the decision wajs taken out ofiier hands. 
A pimply Wffstem youth, who was sitting m the far side 
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of the dais, broke into song. He had a nasal tenor voice 
and an American accent: 

" Did ye ever see a^movin pikcher like the sky P 
Chocjc-full of love an movem/e'M — 

He had clearly written the words himself and he 
delivered, them in a wet whinny of ecstacy. The spell was 
broken. The calm beauty of thf evening turned to a 
picture post-card. 

At last Joan had an excuse to be rude, she said; 

“ Saints talk very glibly about love.” 

not a saint,” B^a ^plied, giving his shoulder an 
angry flick underneath its white shawU Tm a bulb, a 
battery, a current. If I m%ke things clearer — then you 
are free tc^ switch me on, like the Ashram lights are 
switched on at sunset. If not — thon, who can prevent 
you from using your own torch ? ” 

Joan Smiled, stood up and turned to leave. 

It was gnm satisfaction that sh# found the 

American disciple to inhabit the same veranda of the 
Science College as did she and Kolyani. He, at least, 
was not an elect^i^c li^h^ but someone with whom she 
could argue and of whom she could disapprove. She 
waited her opportunity. In the* evening she sat Kolyani 
out on the veranda^ and tried to convince he/ that Babas 
doctrine of marriage vjas a vast conspiracy promotedPby 
the stronger sex. Kolyani submitted in patience, holding 
the end of her sar^ over her mouth as she likened. 
Kolyani's wide, well-shaped eyes| seen separately from 
her silver hair and the queer, sad twist of her smlfif : 
still had g. mischievous sparkle. And Jo^n could not help 
feeling that beneath the sari Kolyani was hiding 
laughter. She tememHered once gi\lng a lecture in 
Calcutta on Bentham’s Theory of Value to a class which 
gazed at her with tbje same sceptical plliteness. She dis- 
covered the reason afferrmrds. She ha'^\^^come to the 
wrong Ine cla«s had been expecting iv. hear about 

the pre-Sanscritic language of the Rig-^eda. 



“ You listen too much to others, Kolyani. You should 
make up your mind for yourself.” 

But Baba never tries to influence anyone,” Kolyani 
said, taking the sar^ away from^'her mouth at last. 

“ Then what about Ma ? She’s a lovely^ person, of '' 
course, but — ” 

“ IVe never spoken to Ma about it — ” 

“ You kfiow what shg wants you to do, though.” 

Kolyani thought for a moment : “ I know wh^ she 
would have done in my case.” 

“ Well, there’s your father. What does he say ? ” 

“ Ah— Father— ” 

Kolyani's voic^ sounded formal ^nd far-away. Joan 
misinterpreted it. The battle-light leaped to her eyes. 
A first breach, she thought, in the ^smooth symmetry of 
Kolyani’s defence. ‘^Yes, I'm sure your father doesn’t 
approve of what you’re doing,” she said. “ He's much 
too i»odem.” • 

Kolyani ciumped her sari back across her mouth and 
turned away her eyes. Father,” she murmured, " he has 
so much to think about.” 

At that moment the Americ*^r/' approached : “ Come 
and tell us your view on marriage,” Joan said to him 
like an examined at a viva. ^ 

/‘Why I ggess a man of superior calibre should always 
marry a woman of inferior impuls and his watery blue 
eyes swam away from ^hem like startled fishes. “ That's 
what^^’makes for spiritual happine^fjs in marriage.” He 
had a complaining sortiiof voice and a petulant expression 
*011 his face. His dhoti was creased and dirty. 

Jpan let him di;^p on for a few minutes. The JVest was 
the slave of its women. They had mixed dross in the 
golden ideals of Qhr^sjtendom. “ Why,” he moaned, “ back 
home women have even degraded the sacred sacraments 
of sex. But than/. God the^ women f)f India s^ill believe 
in motherhoo^^'" * . ^ 

It was afr^^chis point that Joan pJungea t 6 m: attack, 
chin lunging carelessly right and left^ like a pugilist 



mobbed by midgets. Word by word she pulled his 
ludicrous ideas to pieces. She poured scorn on those 
who afiPected to despise women because they secretly 
feared their own impoi%nce (“The .poor boy’s one of 
these unacknowledged ' Queers ' sne had decided as 
soon as she heard his arguments). She told him that he 
fhould get to know a few women before he passed 
judgment on them. At this the yqpth bridled Lftid started 
to s^eak of “ his wife.” She, simple village maiden 
though she was, had already given him ample proof of 
the nobility of Indian womanhood. Joan must meet her 
iuA-»rrow. And he retired ^ few yards off to meditate, 
his pimply face ptickered in a mixtut^e of piety and 
definance. Insult ostentatio*gsly ignored by Inner Calm. 

Kolyani j^ad been ^asleep for half an hour. 

Joan glanced out at the Ashmm. Storm lanterns 
glowed through the patterned lattice windows, hundreds 
of elec'fric bulbs hung from the branches like fr«tival 
lights. Ho"-' a ‘at and still and spare it all locked with the 
great trees breaking the regularity of it. Here and there 
a voice called, water splashed, a frying pan rasped over 
a charcoal fire ; tjpy sibuqds — like birds scratching on a 
window -pan. But Joan did not catch the beauty of it. 
She was wonderin^j where the three tlA^usand disciples 
found their funds. ^ ^ ^ 

That night the whit#j frock which Joan had left but 
to dry on the flat, tarred roof of the Science College was 
tom to shreds by a ijlayful monkey. In the morniiTjg she 
had to borrow one of Kolyanfc saris. She disliked 
wearing a sari, it restricted her movements so — and sfftr 
wound t]^is one unusually high up Ijer legs so ^ 
make it plain that she had donned it out of necessity 
rather than choice. ThR Americai^ voiftli, intent on the 
painful and perilous task of her Conversion, stuck to 
her like S limpet ithroughoul the Jay and it was 
difficult to say v^hich ft life two lookec^/^nore inept in 
their co?Wite— Joan f with her nervous,^ thrc/sting stride 
and air of masculine protest or he like a bell tent with 
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the canvas in tatters. The Ashram, peering through the 
trees, watched them mild-eyed and tolerant, too polite 
to laugh. 

In the aftemoop Joan was ^laken to meet his bride. 
He had married her only a few months befire, he said,' 
yet already he saw how sublime was her conception of 
self-sacrifice, and how pure her freedom from camrl 
desire. She was hidcV^n in the depth of the Science 
College like a mother rabbit at the hub of the burrow. 

Joan thought her plain and spiritless enough until, 
after a few minutes, the girl drew her stealthily aside. 

“ Didi, I want to ask you a favour. You know Tny 
husband so wett — 

« No— I—' 

" But you know him better thaiji I do, D^idi, You are 
European. Besides you are older.” And then a note of 
passion crept into her glum voice. “ Why does he wear 
a dhoti, Didi? When my parents arranged fdr me to 
marry a sah^b, I though he would always wear trousers 
and live in a city. But instead he wears a dhoti that is 
torn and stained. It is so bad, Didi. The neighbours will 
laugh. Please, Didi, ask him tp N^ear jlong trousers. . . 

So this was the spiritual mate that the poor idiot 
thouj^ht he had Vnarried ! One hope^ to escape from the 
past and th^ other from the West, and their paths had 
alfeady crossed. Where was it- she had read of the 
ornithologist whose pet peacock had fallen in love with 
a parlourmaid ? How sad that it w^s so often the misfits 
who intermarried. c 


3 . 

Next day tlie ftu^ back to Dafepur went by a different 
route. The dust track skirted an expanse of^ water that 
lapped placidly \it the edge of t/^e^/oad. “ Is it a lake ? ” 
Joan asked^^cGlyani did not Know. ' . , 

“ No it's not a lake, the orivef^rdid. “ It's 

the riv/ir. It 9hanged its course ^ee y\^ars^ago.'' 
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** And those islands ? They look as if they were still 
inhabited" 

" Oh, yes. They are. A|^out one thousand people have 
been left li^ng in the middle of the liver.” 

What do they do ? ” 

" They used to be cultivators — but of course their 
fields are lUined now.” 

Tl^en how do they live ? ” 

The driver gave a shrug and swerved to avoid a 
leopard. 

^ The river was touched to silver by the lazy-fingered 
sun^o others it might specie of sloth, byt to Joan it was 
a call to action. Was it the dazzle and shine of the water 
bouncing back at her that Excited her so ? Whatever it 
was she kr#w all oi a sudden that Krishna's plan to 
bring her to Rampur was a drug, a seduction from duty. 
She ought never, not even out of politeness, to have 
yielded to it Rampur was lovely, of course^ hut it was 
clearly not meant for hei. There was so much waiting 
to be done in Calcutta. So much she could still do to 
save her drains. Yes, gven that seemed possible as she 
stared at the shinfhg meiface of water sliding by. Baba 
had done at least one thing for her. He hjid made it plain 
that she must nev<fr rely on anyone but herself# She 
must switch on her own torch again. 


Two 

T he §IGHT of Krishna lolling on her veranda at 
Rampur annoyed, ^her. was th^oose — one long 

leg^ cibssfd* negligenffy over the oilier, head flat 
on the fi’dffr* smoke /rgm a cigarette jspiralling slowly 
upwards an^ ajprass bowl with pan a fe^^ inch^ from 
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his nose. Really, she thought, he looks like something out 
of an opium den. After all, what excuse has he for such 
amorphous laziness ? No, she ^^hought, I won’t go on 
being tolerant, not^aow that IVe seen his home and the 
fine, sharp characters of his parents. 

“ Accha, Joan — did you meet Baha ? 

“ Once.” 

“ Argue with him ? 

“ Of course.” 

“ Impressed ? ” 

“ Oh, yes — in a way. But I’m afraid I found the at^«- 
phere pretty ghi^Jtly. I can’t t)ear all, that slipper-kissing 
and talking in whispers as if we were in church. There was 
an American boy there — ^pigeon chest and pimples. He 
really was the last w^rd in bogus ntysticism.** 

Babas kind to lunatics.” 

‘‘ He ought to send them home.” 

Why, if ^Jiey are harmless ? ” 

“ Well what are the rest of them doing in any case ? 
I don’t think even Baba has a right to look at his navel 
when there’s so much work to be(^lone — ” 

Krishna interrupted her with a shar][i intake of breath, 
but it was some^seconds before he spoke : " Well, if it’s 
workryou are after, you can hardly lomplain of Baba” 
t eOh, I Wouldn’t call that work — 

“ Thirty years, without intermission, bent to the service 
of others. And for foiiilieen hours out of every twenty- 
four. Accha, present company exctpted, Joan, I* doubt 
4fr there’s anyone else m Bengal who could match such 
a record as that — ” 

' ^joaii thought cfi’ Nogen cracking his finger jljints and 
inscrutably nibbljng biscuits. Byt the comparison was 
hardly appropriate— ♦ iltiless to show how in India every- 
one, whether active or lazy, went to extremes. She 
switched: “A^ least Gancfh^.worild' h^ve had them all 
out helping w/fth the floods — 

" The floods ? 

“ Th(r floods we passed on our waV b^,k.” . 
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“Ah, yes, there are always floods” 

“ But don’t always have to be — ” 

Pause. Krishna recrossed his legs. “ So you’d have the 
Ashramites building dams and resqriloirs and catchment 
• basins ? ” * 

“ Idiot ! I was thinking of the people. Do you realise 
I'hat there are still several thousand islanded out there 
on tlje water ? ” • 

“ if you mean the place I think you do — ” 

“ — Just south of Dakpur.*' 

“ Near where some of our property used to be ? ” 

^ don’t know — ” 

“ Well, that’s n?)t a flood. The river changed its 
course — ” 


“ A rose any other name — ” 

“ There has been talk of trying to* resettle those people 
for years.” 

“ Tal^ ? Isn’t it ^time you did something ? I 
He packed a pan intr his cheek with tm air of fas- 
tidious delicacy: I doubt” he said, munching hard, “if 
even you could move peasant from his homestead when 
he didn’t want to#go.” Tlten he raised his head in alarm. 
“ What are you doing ? ” 

“ Packing.” ,f 

Krishna surfaced slowly and tucked hi.# legs un^^r 
him in the “ lotus ” p#se. You never noticed his slight 
squint unless he looked you stiv'iight in the face. And 
he di(J that rarely. J^et turned on in moments or crisis 
or decision his eyes startled. They^eemed to have cros^r 
that very instant from sheer intensity of feeling. “ Bu* 
Joan, I’v^come down specially because# I knew 
here.” , , ' 

No, she thought, having wast%3^ tne best part of a 
week on ygur behalf. I’m free now of all possible obliga- 
tion. And she l5aid:»“,^ou se^m to fo^et that we both 
live in | ^ 

“ But x^'^anted to/tajk. In Calcutta }^u’re always too 
busy to tal^.” 
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“ Well, talk away. I haven't got much to pack.” 

Having made his effort, Krishna dissolved back hori- 
zontally across the floor. “ Unpack again, Joan, the 
University's not exj^ecting you.'^And he wav^d a depre- 
cating hand. 

"Td meant to send a telegram.” 

" You'll stay a few more days.” 

She stood up. She v/as holding a pile of text-J^ooks 
that, during her brief holiday, she had never opened: 
“I'll stay another twenty-four hours on one condition.” 

" What's that ? ” 

“You take me over the islands.” 

“ The islands r What islands ? ” 

“The forgotten islands on* the fringe of your estate. 
The islands which apparently you <know alU about. The 
islands I passed this morning.” 

“ We'll need more than twenty-four hours tQ find a 
boat.^' t 

“Send to the Dakpiir Circle Officer this afternoon. 
He'll arrange it.” 

“It's Sunday.” Ii 

“ That'll make it all the moro impressive.” 

Krishna closed his eyes and gave a comic whistling 
sigh through clenched teeth. 

2 . 

In Kaligram, the largest of the island villages, I^fishna, 
"^oan, and the Circle Officer sat on the ground. On the 
<"pv"/?st knoll behind them was the Temple wjjich gave 
its name to the village. All round was the same riotous 
profusion of native in Rampiir — ^though lower down 
salt water had turned trees to sterile and blackened 
stumps — ^but her A the profj^sion was menrcin^. Blossoms 
were still and waxen, creepers ]^endul6u^s and obscene. 
Even the leaves ^of the trees, that sl^ one as if Wti a coat 
of wet^ varnish, threatened in a lotlefs sort of way. 
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This was the dark face of fertility. Animals had gone. 
Only birds and humans remained. 

Here and there in the undergrowth was a crumbling 
mud cottage with a lid of withered. p|ilms laid across the 
^top. But most had walls of battered petrol tins or 
rusting corrugated iron and roofs made from rotten sacks 
^.ied to overhanging trees. Only the Kali Temple, built 
of stjijne and raised on its eminence, had not yet been 
touched by the river. The Mother Goddess stared down 
at her havoc. 

The humans were remote and dignified, bearing their 
harJtships like a ^elf-imp^ised penance. They did not 
pester the visitors with lamentation or complaint. Instead 
they invited them into tl%eir hovels and ordered the 
children to tlimb for*green coconuts. Guests must refresh 
themselves. Guests are the envoys^ of God. When Joan 
began fo question they were as silent and reserved as 
captured rovalty. , 

'' I heai the Government has offered yoff money.” 

Yes, Memsahib, for rebuilding.” It was Prem Babu, 
the headman of the| village, who answered. He was 
round and eldcfly and placid, the embodiment, it 
seemed, of Kaligram s passive resistance to nature. 

Why won't yo • accept it ? ” 

“They will not let us rebuild here.” 

Prem Bahu flourish^ a hand at the sky and someone 
else chimed in : “ They want U5V to build in the Jped of 
the old river — whe^^ it is all stones and mud and no 
green thing can grow.” ^ 

“ But what can you do here ? You have no means oi 
livelihood.” 


“ Mother Kalj will Iqok after us.” 

Joan made a slapdash attempt ^to translate: 
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helps tho?^ who help themselves,’ and was not quite 
sure wheri^r %he fia^^ succibeded. When Prem Babu 
replied^ ‘^he#. is* right, l^msahih. God will help those 
who love**him ” shdf presumed failure# and decided to 
abandon theolrjfey.jf 


sure wheri^r %he fia^^ succibeded. When Prem Babu 
replied^ l^msahih. God will help those 


d^ol^.^ 
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“ But what are you living on ? ” she asked instead. 
" Horses' eggs," says an old woman unexpectedly and 
there was a wriggle of laughter^ 

The Circle Officer went rapidly round the group 
pointing out those who worked on the mainland at road ‘ 
construction for 12 annas a day. The rest, the unemployed 
adults, received a dole of three pounds of rice a week^ 
And the children ? Oh,* the children got nothing. ^ 

" But you can’t stay on here. It’s madness — ’’ 

No one replied. The villagers looked uneasy, like 
children who were being scolded. 

The river may change itn course^ Memsahih" 

The Circle Oflicer grew excited and rolled his eyes: 

“ And I tell them that the riv^/ will not change its course 
for another hundred years." 

Prem Bahu lookedSip. “This is the village where they 
were born, Memsahih. It is their village. They^ would 
like fb staj' here." He spoke softly and with a secretive 
smile. 

The Circle Officer jumped up and down. He was a 
Madrasi and his English was heavily accented. “They 
are hopeless this pipple — hopeless. N<!9thing will move 
them, Miss Raydon. We have tried everything to move 
them^J had written fifty letters on th^ii behalf. But it is 
hrpeless." was a fat little man, his belly fitting his 
khaki trousers as tight as an egg hi an egg cup. He wore 
a topifiiat was three siTies too large, but it did not engulf 
his face because flap ears acted as » breakwater. On his 
pljimp, dark flesh the^^creases showed like smudges of 
charcoal. At first Joan had thought him ridiculous. But 
“WvV* -.>1 3 liked hinr. There was at least something human 
about indignatioi^. ^ , 

Krishna sat apar^j on a fallen tree trunk. He was 
looking askance over "the river with an expression at once 
beatific and quizz^tal. He Vad reJ’sHfed thb milk of three 
green coconuts. But Joan an^ithe Circle OffiCer^had put 
uieirs briskly to one side, untoucjie^h 

Joan^drove^ on grimly from vill^^e to village. The 
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Circle Officer muttered : “ It is no use, Miss Raydon. No 
use, absolutely.” Krishna gazed cross-eyed at the horizon 
and trailed a leaf in the^ water at the side of the boat. 

Tulsigram, Ragpiir, Pipha, Bagmrjri — on each of the 
^islands the conditions were more appalling than on the 
one before. Kaligram by comparison seemed a nimour of 
^A^ealth and privilege. In Tulsigram the last rains had 
drive^ fifty people on to a mud platform about 60 feet 
square. On Bagmari there was no fresh water and the 
children had the stiff, electric hair of savages. They 
gaped at the visitors with glittering feverish eyes and 
grafted the fish they had ]>»st caught as^if they expected 
them to be snatched away. Their parents watched from 
behind trees. When Joan boickoned them for questioning, 
they glanceiJ stealthily from side to side in the hope that 
she was summoning someone else, “fhe forest was afraid 
of men^ 

But Joan was rejentless. Page after page of^her ^lack 
book was covort^d with facts and figures— number of 
inhabitants, castes, occupations, food, what shelter 
remained. She mutterjd ‘‘ monstrous,” “ something must 
be done ” at eve1»y freshi revelation of horror. And the 
villagers, hearing her, imagined that she was invoking the 
aid of a potent an i alien deity. 

The tide was slipping out and they had to ilither ac^s 
an acre of gleaming rtlrid. The Circle Officer headed to 
the east, but the boatmen waved him back. “ We can*t 
go thai way, Bahu. tWe are cut off. The tide is ebbing 
too fast.” 

You never told us.” 

“ But yim never asked, BahuJ* the senior boatmaw Ri Ard 
and his quiet tpne implied surely a^y idiot ought to 
know about tides.” The evening sun jv^as a red sore fester- 
ing behinc^ them in the flank of the sky. Krishna said : 

Aha, loo^ as^hou^h you'll |niss you^ train, Joan,” and 
there wjs^ncie^ compfScency in his voice. “Another 
night of yffral idlen^s ^fter all-^” • 

The Circle O^c^^as furious^. He took jff his fj^pi and 
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banged it on the side of the boat as if trying to empty 
it of all possible bees. 

"Please keep still, Bobu Mos^iae, otherwise you will 
overturn the boat.” b , 

The Circle OflBcer reluctantly replaced his topi. 

They beached the boat half a mile from the nearest dry 
land, and started floundering single file across the mud.* 
It was dark already and the ground mist reduced visijiility 
to a few yards. The boatmen swung lightly along in front, 
carrying the upturned craft on their heads. Next came 
Joan and the Circle Officer sinking knee-deep at every 
step, kept going by will-power Krisnna behind them'^as 
soon lost in the mist. 

The boatmen were singingr 

" Why send me forth in a broken boat 
When storm-clouds gather in the sky P^ ” 

The song a lilt at once sweet and melancholy. In 
the mist it also served as a useful guide to show how far 
ahead they were of their clumsy jpssengers. Every few 
minutes Joan called to them and^they stepped and waited 
patiently till she caught up. 

At Igst, sweatiiig and caked with ig'ud, they reached 
th.ip ridge of ^he dyke. They were clear of the mist here 
an(f could see the moon rising ab*ve metallic palms. To 
the north mud gleamed Hke molten pewter. 

Wh^re was Krishna ? i 

They called back acit>ss the flats. Plop — a bird landed 
on^the mud. But otherwise a scathing silence. Joan’s voice 
TeMib.*:fea^ly. Howjike Krishna to let himself sinlc, without 
protest. So inconsiderate to others. 

A figure rose slAwlyofrom the grass in front. 

" Good Heavens — ^uien you are here already ? ” 

"I found a caVseway. shouted but^ you nrobably 
thought I was a stork.” Th®^ walke<u’’l5fickc^algng the 
narrow ridge to Jhe Circle Office^’sajeep. Ki*lS!hia said: 
" Two boatmen easy and rhythmical^Jju^ loaded with a 
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large rowing boat. Three educate^ Citizens carrying 
noming and stumbling awkwardly behind them. There’s 
a moral in that — 1 
“ They're used to mua" 

" Yet we assume the right to tell them how to live in it." 
Joan was on edge. In a moment she was accusing him 
of callousness. 

• “ Accha — ^but not callous, Joan. Merely ’ I wondei^ 
wheiher the people on the islands are quite as unhappy 
as you think they ought to be — 

If not callous, then worse — intellectually dishonest. 
Fqj. •after all indifference >yas a matter of temperament, 
dishonesty the reshlt of shabby thinking. Thought was 
free : temperament, what we were bom with. I’m afraid 
your bottle|ieck of ^igh principles seems to me just an 
excuse for laziness. To combine s^bience with serenity, 
plumbing with patience, hygiene with happiness-^om* 
dream you once called it. And it certainly ij a cifeam. 
I see that novr. If you’d only admit you ^re lazy and 
didn’t give the fact high-sounding names, then I wouldn’t 
quarrel. And she thou|^ht — this week at Rampur has done 
one thing for me# I no l 4 )nger labour under a dim haze 
of obligation. I can tell him all the things I’ve thought 
for years without ft being rude or ungrateful to ^o so. 
So she said out loud : ‘‘You see, it’s no '^se, Krishi^. 
Now I know what happens while you dream — labourers 
once employed on your own estate die of starvation.’’ 

“Acf/ia, Joan — but it’s not my estate. Dilip Bobus in 
charge of the estate — 

" Then you should speak to Dilip Bobu*" 

“ Ah, Dilip Bobu— 

“ What’s wrong with Dilip Bobu ? ’’ 

Pause : “ Dilip Bobus on the District Board. It’s they 
who have been handling the Gov^nment grant.’’ 

“ Then J!he JDistrift Board# must b«/made to change 
their a^mle. "/ ^ * 

“ PernaJS^ it’s notJbl^ir fault.JPerhaj^ it’s a question 
of Government ypo^y. ' 
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“Then someendpmust go and see the Government.” 

" But what other policy could you suggest ? ” 

“ At the moment I haven't tl^ faintest idea.” But her 
mind was at work ^nd it wasn't long before ideas coagu- 
lated : “ Gandhi,” she said, “ would have set then/* 
weaving — ” 

" And you'd have them do the same ? ” 

•x, “That remains to be seen. But the old boy spoke 
more sense about cottage industries than I'd remised. 
At least as a temporary measure.” 

” You must talk to Dilip Bobu.** 

“ I'm not coming back to ,Hampur.” 

“And the last^ train's gone. So whfere will you spend 
the night ? ” f 

“ Anywhere. I've left my bag at fhe statiofi. There's a 
waiting-room. I musfc get the milk-train back to town.” 

“ But listen, Joan — ^listen. It's a big job — you can't 
plud^e in^o it like this.” 

“I shan't •lest until I've done something.” 

“ But what about the hostel — your other work ? ” 

“ That's why I must hurry. IV^ only got a few days 
free.” 

“ Then forget about the new term. Come back home 
and <j|uietly gather the facts — 

J* Oh, the f^icts — I can get hold of those soon enough — ” 
and there and then she leaned forward to the front seat 
of the jeep and arranged to see the Circle Officer's files. 

I'm ^driving a wedge between us she thought^ as she 
smiled triumphantly h^Lck at Krishna ; declaring war. 
But it's inevitable. Some day I had to refute the view 
oHikd?a to which- he has tried to convert me. 

3 . 

Dakpur station resembltC a‘ basr^fei^eld^rlit sunset, , 
strewn like corpses acrc«s the platform sleeping peasants 
awaited the early morning train. ’ 
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Krishna stood at the barrier. It wa^lllflS. 

What on earth ? Don't say yoifve been here all 
this time ? " I 

“ Have you had any food ? ” 

“ Dear, dear Krishna — can't you stop worrying about 
me ? " 

^ “ I've ordered fried eggs and oranges," he said and 
he nodded to the white-tunicked station waited, standings 
by. Tllfe waiter smartly clicked his bare heels and salutecT 
He had vague memories of a State visit from the 
Governor's lady. Everybody in Dakpur had turned into 
polfcamen then. It had beeji a long time ago. When he 
was a little boy. •Perhaps this was •the Governor's 
daughter. 

“I don't yant supper. You know I never eat as late 
as this.” 


“ When you've eaten, we can go home. I've reser ved. 
Dakpur % one and only taxi." 

“Now doni jet's* start that ALL OVER /IGXiN," she 


said and before he could reply she had dived through 
bead curtains into thei ladies' waiting-room. She poked 
her head through ^he Deads. ^ 

“ Look," she said, “ I adore railw ay stations. They are 
the one quiet spot ^ the whole of InditiP— " 

“ But there's no accommodation in there-^-" 

“ On the contrary. rSftere's a bench that is at leSst 
nine inches wide with no more than five children on it." 


Krishna was unusgd to Joan being humorous ?lbout 
herself. He thought: it must be^ecause she’s excitea. 
Because she's on to a new project and the fatal momelt ' 
of facing the truth about India can be jostpone^.^ 

“ Dear Krisima, don’t look so cross. I know you think 
I'm mad. But it'? not yAir fault, It^isn’f a sudden onset. 
We just haven’t been honest enougH to admit it before 
that's ail." As she looked at hi]|i Joan’s j^irge browm eyes 
to ^o iUt w ^jJi Jiis face and her full, 
broad liffs s^ftivered. Why was ijl that hf still preferred 
the strong lines rpui^ her moudf and nose, the grooves 
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on her forehea(i-\her whole expression of lean vitality 
in fact — ^to the smooth, untroubled skin adt 


countrymen ? 

She’s 
it wouli 




admired by his 


patronisingl^me, he thought. But I suppose I 
d come. 


knew 


Krishna lit a cigarette and stumped stubbornly up 
and down the thin lip of concrete protruding beyond thC 
^-::angle of limbs. The eggs came and immediately returned 
— untouched. Krishna paid for them and ordered a refill 
of pan, 

A cow settled herself comfortably on the level crossing. 

Krishna stood. at the tip the pl^atform, eyes closed, 
his breath subdued to a gentle, rocking motion. The age- 
old, Indian recipe for peace Which he had taught himself 
in order to dissolve moments of aifxiety and distress. 

The landscape, with all its listening trees and silver- 
nccir^d fields, rose beneath the skin of his eytlids. At 
first it sinipl^’ swayed outside like a back-cloth. And then 
— as when he lay awake while dawn was breaking in 
childhood — it became more and more palpable, until 
gradually he seemed to extend hfmself into it cautiously 
feeling his way. He swayed slowfy backwards and 
forwards, like t^ie cradle that hung from the beams at 
homL * 

( f* 

'The waiter padded up behind- him with an envelope 
of pan. Stopped in awe and left the pan on top of a 
milk ^ chum. 'The lid was ajar. Tjie pan fell in. Next 
morning's milk had purple stain. Calcutta's Grand 
Hotel complained to the Public Prosecutor. The case took 
eigl)|;e^n months, and provoked a leader in the Nation. 

And now I am the landscape. I am the quick and the 
dead. I am loosi;d a,long quivehng linfes of space. Any 
sense of being myself — Krishna Gopal Bannerjee, ugly, 
stringy, short-sighted — al\^ that is gone./ Or has at least 
no more than a half life.honraS Ji fne vifibiip 
You see ? It's pnly w#th an effoi^ that I ‘CBra' put any 
sense of myself into e^'ji that sin^^e y^ord. And before 
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the word is completed I reject the i<?^a it at the very 
root — 

I can hear the breeze\in the palms. It is the Mothers 
hair streaming upwards into space.^Her breath is the 
roll of surf on distant shores. Birds are her mindless 
messengers and the jackal her wild lament for hunger. 
jFot what* is the whole world but a nomad-lan^ in which 
she hjs pitched her tent? We need not turn away W/ 
horror. The world is fit for her. It need not enslave us. 
She passes beyond it into infinity. She has hidden herself 
in the jungle for us to find her. And in our hands is the 
sword of good an(J evil so that we fight our way 
through. Good is that which unites us to her — joy, com- 
passion, selflessness. Evil that which divides. They are 
the two poliis on which creation rests. And we are human 
and have the gift of choice. So let us leave our caves 
and oujj mountains I Let us wrestle again in the all-Jr^*- 
human dust from which we once shook oujselves tree I 
Make India not merely a land of visionaries, but a land 
fit to receive their vision. 

Krishna blinked, sk|)ok himself, and turned abruptly 
round. The old dfeam, ht thought. The dream of union. 
Yet stronger, yes, perhaps even stronger than before. 
Then it has some permanent validity after all ? Oream 
and personality. With dream the one single strand^ to 
have run clearly through the skein. 

He parted the bead curtains. Inside a tre^pulous 
snoring and the whiifiper of a sleeping child. Joan twisted 
on the narrow bench with a satisfied smile on her fs^pe 
You see ? I can sleep even here when dtity demands it. 

So this is what happens, he thought, when^i,j^a try 
and change p^ple. 'T^iey react like ^hemselves— only 
more so. Before, she was perhaps^only up to her waist 
in her owq destiny. Now she had plunged to the neck. 

^And ,sii ^demV JKe Vfipted h pray. -^Petitionary prayer 
such aiwQjfcei/arii peasarffeTafid Christians used. It was 
something Uiat he l^d# never c^e. 

Oh, Mother, sav/^her from gowning. 
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Thre^ 

O N HER ofEfe-e desk there was a large suitcase of 
Miss Blatterhom’s. Strapped to the top was 
green sun-shade stamped with a pattern of^ 
dancing SJiivas. No doubt the stamp had been ‘made by 
‘^iae of her art students or, even, by Miss Blatt^horn 
herself. Miss Blatterhom’s idealism had a Teutonic 
thoroughness. She invested the smallest of her possessions 
with a numinous halo. The trouble was that she expected 
others to admirf, the numen^, too. ^^ove me, lov6' my 
sun-shade. 

Joan gave the suitcase a Cursory glance. The enemy 
was moving in. Let him. She hadva time-bjmb which 
she could set off when it suited her. But just at the 
' T^'^ent she had other things to think about. She had 
spent" eight hours in Government departments passion- 
ately pleading for the islards. 

Joan, of course, thrived on work which required 
impatient persistence. That was why, on a school outing, 
she had once won a prize in the Hampton Court Maze 
with ten minute.^ to spare. Why she was always making 
statistr’cs, tabular surveys, and graphs — even of facts 
w!:jjch to tht outsider might ha^^e appeared sufficiently 
obvious without them. 

Cal^tta’s Government Offices, once built to house the 
Government of the whole of IndiaJ now presided over 
no^more than the Provfuce of Bengal — and that reduced 
to a third of its former glory. One might, therefore, have 
expdlfJC*^ them to^ be as deserted as the Forbidden City 
of Peking after tl^e flight of the Manch^s. But not a bit 
of it — every desk wq^ loaded and a century of office files 
cluttered the floor space. The corridors werf thronged 
with petitioners i'.d peonl. ThejjeVW pAore 
tunics and a red turban TAiytash. Some ciri^rn^ssages, 
some opened doors, somr merely ac^ired how the world 
was m^de. 
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Under a convoy of peons Joan i^ajl sent from Mr. 
Dhar to Mr. Nicholscii, from Mr.f Nfcholson to Mr. 
Mukherjee, from Mr. Mukherjee tj Mr. Sen — in fact 
^e saw the inside of twelve differeAr offices in the course 
oK^he day. Was it a record? Someone she met in the 
^corridor had been waiting three months to get into his 
Qrst. She played each skimiUy off against the. other. Not 
" Kir. JDhar wants to know whether there are precedents 
for giving flood relief grants for the purposes of setting 
up. a new industry ” but ‘‘ Mr. Dhar wants to know the 
details of flood relief grants already given for setting 
therm* up.” And ^if Mr. Dhar prolfed obtuse, she 
threatened to ring up her uncle who, she said, would 
immediately contact the Prime Minister himself — for had 
not Sir Fleetwood Campaigned fgr the P.M.’s release 
from prison during the last decade of British rule and had 
he not^once entertained him at a sherry party? 

Mr. Sen sho had^even picked up the re(jpi#er till the 
cowering Assistant Officer for the Promotion of Hand 
Textiles begged her to desist. 

In siicl^ matters Join had long thrown off her Sussex 
background. Sh^ Vv^cas aft pig-headed as an immigrant. 
She did not trust vague promises oj good will, but 
demanded action ^t an agreed and appointed tir#e and 
then trained every gunmen her objective unfil she goj^it. 
She had, she knew failed to make a sufficient assault on 
bureaucracy for her ‘‘ drains ” project. She was no^ going 
to rejJfeat fhjc mistake. The result was* that an official 
from thi^ffelief and Rehabilitatidfi Department, an exjcti 
from the Cottage Industry Board and^a specialist ii\ 
Flood Control were to visit the island! in with 

herself and th(> Circle Officer on '^ptsday afternoon. 

“ I shan’t be^ack for a day efr* two,” she told Miss 
“'Blatterhona. / 

ncj®7^ rie^^c^f)e back# You will take ze 
holiday asj^long ass^ou wanf ij. You are so tired,” said 
Miss Blatterhorn, Whe! was pojr, and ^lad of the extra 
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" But I want li o <me back. Fm not taking a holiday.” 
The unnecessarj Karpness of ^Joan’s voice perhaps 
implied that she dvl not want '..o come back but that 
she herself had ndt yet admitted the fact “ The Blatter- 
hom ” gave a Higher Life smile. 

2 . 

On paper Joan’s plan seemed simple enough. Part one 
concerned flood precautions. She had persuaded the 
Government officials that a catchment basin should he 
built on the pebMy bed of the old river. Then if the 
river rose above a certain level during the rains those 
on the islands would be safe ^rom further flooding. The 
Government’s present proposal had been to bftild up the 
banks of the existing river. This was expensive and 
mean, also, that the islands would be subp%erged 
when there was a heavy monsoon. Part two of Joan's 
plan concerned livelihood. \11 the Government’s house- 
building grant should be switched to the foundation of 
a home industry from which the villagers could support 
themselves. This should be run '‘on a c(I7-operative basis. 

Kaligram received The Plan in a discouraging silence, 
Whenewked what industry they woulcl'like to start they 
shepk their Leads and sighed. Joan expatiated on the 
virtues of weaving. The need of cloth throughout the 
country, the new decree subsidising hand -woven material 
by five annas in ‘’the rupee, the suitability of weav'ng as 
a fa^mily occupation since* each member could pLjMcipate. 

" But we haver no weaving caste here on the islands, 
AfemsBC t 

" Then you wilbhase to learn.” 

A murmur ran roflfld the crowd: ''^Memsahih will 
teach us to weave.” 'it was an incredulovis and slightly 
puzzled murmur. 

" No, no, I can’t teach (TfJiTWe will have tq^rind^ome- 
one else to teach you. Pei haps some you could be sent 
^away tp leam-j-” 
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This time there was a murmur dhmay. " We will 
be sent away.” And an elderly p^silnt got up very 
formally from the back,\\is if proposirg aTesolution : " We 
would rather that the Memsahib jtJught us. We would 
4i^^er the factory was in her hands,” 

ji(»n turned to the Headman : " Prem Bobu, can you 
call a meeting of the islands and explain what is needed ? 
Gan you give your answer to the Circle Officer in t^. 
next Jfew days ? If the Government is to help you in mis 
way they must have an organisation to which they can 
make the grant” 

l^itting behind her on a table (Kalig^m did not boast 
any chairs) the GtX^emment looked at its watch with an 
expression that plainly slewed it had always thought 
the schem^ to be cr^zy. Prem Babu nodded and smiled. 

“ It is difficult, you see, Memsai^ib. Your ideas are so 
new.” ^Then he joined the palms of his hands and his 
smile grew more secretive than ever : “ Of cpurse A' the 
Mems^ib could come herself to 
standings — 

Joan did not reali|e the purely formal nature of the 
request, Aor theJFact th%t she was expected to refuse it. 
She just had time tu think “yes, I suppose I knew it 
would come to this ” before she said : ^ All right. ^I shall 
come here for a few (Jays. We will discu)^ it together 
then. Don't worry abc<it food. I will bring everythiilg I 
need.” Nothing, she thought, ever gets done without 
persoijal supervision. 

At uiig|Jd^ crowd drew neary. Those who had been 
chattin^ntfully on the edge, turned stared. The 
silence stiffened. 


C9urse 
heljf our under- 


Joan returns next evening wijh three days' supply 
of tinned Veg^jlablen, cheese# and dri^d eggs, as well as 
S pnilius,«a \i(9tbr ptlteiext,^>c. 7 d a tent. This last was 
VinnecSssai^. For during the^ twent]^-four hours the 
villagers l^d reconditioned auj^ld cowshed and given it 



walls of choc/i— Ibalpboo matting woven in patterns. Joan 
protested. She 4 asLcoming for no more than three days 
and yet they had Aiilt her the ( illage's first new house, 
while for three wK^le years they themselves had been 
living in ruins. Some needy family must have the plagj^ 
Or perhaps they could set up their co-operative r^iice 
in it. She herself would live in the tent she had brought/' 
Memsahib, the oflBce can be in the tent. Look we 
have already hung mango leaves along the vtfianda. 
That is to bring you good luck.” 

Joan did not want courtesy or compliments. How she 
had rated the c|^ass that had sat through her lectu’*e on 
Bentham without telling her she had' come to the wrong 
room 1 You should have the ^ourage to be rude she had 
said. Now she looked at the villagers of Kali^-jram : “ Tm 
not important,” she"' told them, severely waggling her 
chin. “ We must work together — that is the imj)ortant 
toa-g.” The villagers nodded sagely and edged her on to 
the veranda. ’ 

The chach had a strip of window all the way round 
it, like the gap between two sef|‘!tions of woven cloth 
when the weft is missed out. TJiis opej window was an 
open invitation. Joan's arrival was the first diversion the 
village had known for three years, ^ Once imprisoned 
ii^ide her l^t she formed a one-man circus with every 
seit at the ringside. She opened tin of cheese, unlocked 
her typewriter. Fifty pairs of eyes watched with fascina- 
tion and whispered in wonder as {)0 what the strange 
objects could be. Perhaps something to** i^>^with the 
weaving she yanted to start. The cheese a weight for 
hangi^pr on the end of the warp ; the typewriter a device 
for winaing bobl^ins-- 

The ribbon of da^'Jl^ght being blocked by spectators, 
Joan marched outim to the veranda^ to unpack her 
goods. Hopeless, .^^he thou;^ht, to dc any. lung much this 
evening. Too late, too i^iv^^a'^dsed. 
waste it trying \p make^. friends. Resignation gave her a 
temporary taste of tranq*^ illity. She feven allowed them to 
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experiment Ivith her fountain pen in ole of the black 
note-books tpat Thacker and Spink heii specially to make 
up for her since she lilted a size nJt ilormally on the 
market. And the peasants handled .elerything from flit- 
g^m to brassiere with a cheerful reverence entirely lacking 
inSiiwy. 

' Soon they were calling her " Ma ” instead of “ Mem- 
sohihr She wondered what she had done to deserve such 
trust. i1[er own anxiety about her possessions — “ the toms 
of her trade” as she called them — seemed suddenly 
ludicrous. And then she thought — but it’s not important 
that, I • should worry what they think o^me. There isn’t 
time for that. And As the moon rose she sat them round 
in a circle and talked | about Responsibility and 
Co-operatio^.^ The PJan, she thought, they must under- 
stand The Plan — that is the only tiling that matters. 

But 'Jhe Plan made little headway. Next morning the 
still sky, the silent thickets where the waxy mahua petals 
fell and fermented in the sunlight, the dJrk image of 
Kali striding through her archway on top of the hill, all 
this made Joan uneasy | The apathy of the islands seemed 
to carry a^sinistei* underV^ue. Surely something must be 
happening ? Sometliing secret which she could neither 
see nor understan^J ? 

But whatever it was ^t had nothing to dp with Tlje 
Plan. No young men volunteered to go on a course* to 
learn weaving. The first public meeting was inconclusive. 
Two ofjthe outlying islands failed to sendcepresent&tives, 
as they w^^larmed by a rumoi#r that Joan was a niece 
of the (^L^n’s and had come to lure their^children on* to 
the mainland where she would have tljem forciMy bap- 
tised. Prem Babu grew jpoliter and vaguer evefyaay. But 
of what use wa^^the friendliness ciWthe villagers if th?y 
.were incapable i3f using the new cAance she had given 
them ? The three dafs pacsedJand witl^them Joan’s hope 
of any newtinaiTstry bein^ set up before the monsoon. 
Her tempei^ was not Improving. ^ 

It was ai^ elderly widow wlv;- came to the rescue. 



She was tin)£ aiid shrivelled with a shavhd head and 
breasts that hukg^ike withered pears from i a bent stick. 
The only name sfcs was knowii by was Norener-Mo — 
Noren's Mother — ialthough Noren had been dead for 
many decades. She came on Joan s second day. “ Mal^t 
this up by the pump/' she said, nervously profeifing 
something. It was a sliver of soap about the size of a dried 
^alnut, Joan had discarded it blinking it could yield no 
more lather. She was just going to say that she ^did not 
want it, when Norener-Ma went on: “It is dangerous 
for Mother to leave her soap up by the pump. It is the 
only soap in Ka|igram.” So Joan took the walnut asjever- 
enuy as it was offered. e 

Next day Norener-Ma bro>ught her two wild hen's eggs 
for lunch and when Joan tried to refuse ^them the old 
woman fell at her fefct in a dramatic gesture of obeisance. 
She wanted to cook for Joan. She was a Brahmin and had 
onfce kept a good kitchen. Joan assumed that the poor 
old thing hoped to share some of the contents of the 
larder brought from Calcutta. But not a bit of it. 
Norener-Ma, as an orthodox widow, would only eat food 
not touched by others. Hen diet was restricted to 
unhusked rice and fruit. 

She brought In new delicacies da/ly all of which she 
would notrallow herself to eat. On the fourth day she 
hbbbled on to the veranda carrying something wrapped 
loosely in an old rag. A large fish slipped out and started 
to sq'Uirm within a few inches of moan's pile of papers. 

“ Ilsa mach — trout "^^ried the old pointing 

triumphantly.^ “ I caught it for you, Mother,*^'Dy hand. 
I havg^j^ied evc^y day. But this is the first time I have 
succeeded. ^ Norener-Ma was pocr even for Kaligram. 
Between her and U^jirvation were tw6 soiled widow's 
saris and three po^inds of unhusked Vovemment rice 
At the market across the driver she coum have sold her 
catch for three rupees. Yet *!»hd^ had l&id it? at the feef 
of this sharp, nervous- inexplicable womalr whom she 
had chosen to serve. 
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But it wail not this which struck Joan. Instead she 
jumped up, spiking her forehead and ialling out : “ Fish 
— fish — fish— I ” I • 

Norener-Ma looked anxious: "I/sals a very fine fish, 
^^^^er — 

j&Hit is there much fish in the river ? ” 

“ The old river, Mother. That was always veiy rich — ” 
•“ And the folk at Bagmari — don't they belong to the 
fishing %aste ? ” ^ 

“ The Bagdis ? Aye, Mother, they used to fish before 
the time of the great tempest. Then they had to sell their 
boat&^wd their nets. And now they musj fish with their 
bare hands alone — ’*i 

FISH. That was it. The^ magic word that spelled 
prosperity. TJie imtapyed source of wealth. Weaving had 
never fired Joan's imagination. It haJ not flashed on her 
in a visionary trance. But now she already saw the river 
speckled with tiny sailing boats and nets heavy with the 
glittering catch. Slie heuid the islands •echo with 
die hammers of boatbuilders and she looked towards the 
north bank and lo, tbe^e were twin garages from which 
lorries wouW take .jjhc morning’s haul fresh to the markets 
of Calcutta. The Kaligram Fishing Co-operative — that 
of course was the^nswer. A sounder •market, a skill 
already known in the islands — why on earth ^hadn^ she 
thought of it before ? 


3. 

An offiaal from the \linistry of Agriculture aiTd 
Fisheries pronounced that there wer,^ one arxjl five 
eighth's seer of ediblt« fijh per cubic yjpd w^er. He 
suggested the co*n^truction of a sirji^le barrage at each 
tjnd of the fishing ground to prevent Ahe larger fish from 
escaping. He pissed ia miniih# to the department con- 
cerned with^fish Tbreedifig.^Joan worked out a scheme. 
The Governrnent graift^f 40,000i rupee^ should be dis- 
tributed as f^lows : lialt toward^ the capital expenditure 
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of the co-operative, the other half in the fprm of bonds 
to all those w|p decided to stay on the irfands. These 
bonds would L»e pnvested as shares and every family 
would receive anilequal number of them. They would 
thus obtain an equal and basic income from the 
co-operative when it was functioning — whethefttfiltJiey 
worked for it or not — while the rest of the profit would 
go towards the wages of the co-operative workers. ' 
Prem Bobu objected — which means that he^'smiled 
more persistently than ever, stroked his fat ankles and 
said he didn’t quite understand. He looked just like Gan 
Babus father — ^Jpan thought — that old fuddy-duddy who 
used to sit out on a chair in Sen St- eet. And this finally 
clinched in her mind the ^^ct that he should not be 
taken seriously. For one thing she had dis^^overed that 
he was not the moitument of passive resignation to the 
will of God which she had though him to be at first. He 
was merely an extremely devious old gentleman to whom 
the disastrous floods had given a twisted opportunity 
for power. He had never lived in KaJigram. He simply 
possessed a small house there. Hy; interest in the village 
dated from the time of the floods, when, as all the other 
middle-class inhabitants fled, he himself had moved in, 
smiling beatifically and bringing hi.^yown rations. 

,, His ascendancy over the village was due to the fact 
tftat the villagers thought him m have abandoned a life 
of comfort and repose in order to give them succour. 
They’ were rejxiy to worship anycxjie who offered them 
the slightest pretext so desperate they for 

r^-assurance. ^But in fact Prem Babu had do^dittle for 
the villages beyond advising them not to move. He 
himselT moved regularly on “ urgent business.’' Business 
that became partictularly urgent during the rains and 
the summer heat. 4rj *c 

“ We must crf<ate a Management Oomniittee, Prem 
Babu, to whom the grant mosey ban btr made over. Then 
the project can. get unejer way.” 

Prem Babu made a gesture of bewilderment and 
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propitiation : t But Memsahib, how can I be the chairman 
unless I knov| who is going to serve orim 1 committee ? ” 
When Joan approached the prosjjective committee 
members, they looked uneasy and alarmed. How could 
th^ serve unless they were certain Prem Bobu would 
be in'tfie chair? 


4 . 

Joan took matters into her ov»^ti hands. Made a last 
effort. She called a meeting herself and she visited 
each '^Ihnd urging them to attend it. She^vas more agile 
now at negotiating ftie mud. At Bagmari her bare legs 
were encased in black, shin| hoots to the calf, but her 
dress was cld6|i. The Wn-faced, wilc^-eyed women came 
out bearing coconut shells full of precious sweet water 
to wash their visitors feet. They were no longer afraid. 

“Mother, vrj. mikst come to see us often.” 

“ I ma) have to leave.” 

“ But Mother, you must stay. Who will save us if you 
do not sta)^? ” 

And they crowdf*d rr>iiiitl, eagerly fingering her dress, 
her hair, her Gladstone bag. 

The night of the Meeting was sharp and misty. i^.#few 
lamps made from hollow coconuts were packed in dy 
haze like fruit in cotton wool. To keep themselves from 
the December chill the islanders had wrapped p^per, 
sacking, strips of blatiket round their heSds and stood 
with onl^^'^^r gaunt leg.s sticking like knitting needles 
out of tattered bundles of rags. They fixeii Joan with a 
gaze that was half vigil, half trance. A gAe of#p."j^4onate 
anonymity. How^'an ^^e•propitiate this ftrange and fiery 
figure with the fiyuiy accent and tl/f^Larking voice of a 
inan ? Look Jiow-^he stabs her hands^rom side to side as 
she talks, like a cni^ikelT amlessl^ jerking#ts head. But per- 
haps sh% coi^ love ug. Perhaps she is gentler than she 
seems. Perhaps if we woi^hip her she will*agree to stay — 

Joan was lulling them that she would g(^ away. They 
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had not formed their committee. They had jiiken no steps 
to save themsrfve|^. p 

“ But you nrfistVsave us. Mother. Only you can do it. 
Stay, Mother — stay -and save us.” 

" Don’t be absurd,” Joan said, “ How can I save yp»r? 
You have to learn to save yourselves. You must ^oose 
your committee on your own. To show you what I mean, 
J shall go away for a week. And while I am gone you 
must get to work. I’ll leave my tent and my few belong- 
ings here on the island, to show you that I intend to come 
back. But if after seven days you have not chosen your 
committee, the^ I will go away for good.” 

For a moment after she had s|)oken, the stunned, 
blank gaze of the onlooly^rs did not alter. Then a 
rumour started. Mother is gding. B^t she wiV^ leave all she 
possesses behind. SVie is going in penance and poverty 
because we have failed to help her. If she dies, tf^e blame 
will be ours alone. 

‘‘ No,” Join said. ** No. You have misunderstood — ” 
But it was too late. The crowd moved in. They gesticu- 
lated. Eyes losL anonymity. “ MoMier, we shall not allow 
you to go.” 

Joan flapped at them furiously with both hands, her 
gest^ure that oi someone shaking cr*<imbs from a table- 
cloth. “ Bother, bother, bothe^ — ” she yelled — tears of 
vexation pricking her eyelids, want you to form your 
committee—*” 

Alii yes — the committee. 

^ And the islands, v hich had taken tl^^s^weeks in 
coming to tb^^ point, now created a committee in just 
under Jjar/^nty-tM'o seconds. The elders from each village, 
with Joan and Babu as jgjui: chairmen. Then, one 

after another, the vfejagers started to b^lce the dust off the 
feet of the mothei^ who had come to save them. 

Joan tried to p’-otest. Sifie jumped upV)n the table and 
pistoned her feet up and do^n as if she wae treading on 
pins. Then, unable to stop them,^she turned to escape 
through the back. But the crowd had swelled out of the 
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thickets of mAt. She was hemmed in. Half laughing, half 
angry, she biried her face in her harlls and submitted. 
For the mom*ent, legend had conquered. • 

It was not of course as legend that-Joan saw it. To her, 
it^ijvas a return of will-power and responsibility. The 
island* had taken their destiny once more into their own 
hands. And she worked frenziedly, as if daily expecting 
an atom bomb, to consolidate this destiny before it w^ 
too late.* 

Work-groups had to be formed according to castes. 
Eveh some of the low-caste families had to be persuaded 
not tev consider the role of fishermen benerlth their dignity, 
others made to traih as carpenters, boat-builders, net- 
weavers and basket-make |s. The three remaining 
Brahmin faniijies — tv^o of whom had some grasp of 
reading and writing — must take over the clerical side of 
the business. The Co-operative had to formulate its rules 
before it could be rtigistered. And, until it wa^ registered, 
the Government would nor make over the flood relief 
grant. Even then the grant would only be handed to the 
Circle Officer, who Wvis profoundly mistrustful of the 
jwhole schdftie. Y€s, indeed. Miss Raydon. Indeed, yes. 
But what v/ill occur when you leave — ? ” This was how 
all their conversati%ns on the subject concluded. •And 
the Circle Officer squashed his topi more firmly than ev^r 
over his ears. 

What would, in fact, happen Joan scarcely gave her- 
self time^to think. Wfienever she saw Mfts Blatterlhom 
she made reference to “ a few more days.” But sljp 

preferreef^ to stay with her uncle when* she visited 
Calcutta rather than at the hostel — in spite of^h%'aunt’s 
transports over the cy^lrynen blooming tthis year in the 
constellation of ffoAver beds. With I#;m Bahu, the Vice- 
Chancellor, she Kiid not even commijlfiicated. 

The CommittAj^of <he ®o-operative,inlthough it took 
its duti^ grifvely, treat^ ftieir intricate problems with 
composure. Nfuch to jSaii's annoyance tl?^y insisted that 
the organisa^n’s very first expenditure shQiild be on a 
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large painted notice done in English andeBengali char- 
acters by the Jeailing sign-writer in Dakg ir. This they 
intended to erfictpver a triumphal arch outside the tent 
where the Co-operative OflSce was installed. The result 
looked as incongruous as those imposing gateways ^)«ilt 
before insignificant Buddhist burial mounds, when'^later 
generations '' discovered ” the mounds to contain the 
felics of a saint. 

It was dedicated one evening with appropriate cere- 
mony. The archway was hung with mango leaves. 
Conches startled the crows from the neem willows. A 
priest had been imported from the mainland Tor the 
occasion. A superb figure with sofi^ silver hair reaching 
to his shoulders and a beapd of the same profusion and 
texture that spread out in'ripplqs like ^^itone bust of 
Homer. Dark, slee|)y eyes and a fine forehead and nose 
were the only features not submerged. poured 
clarified butter over a stone in the middle of the tent. 
Then after' the ceremony, he sat back on his haunches 
in Olympian unconcern and lit a cheroot. Behind, on the 
hillock, lights winked in front of the image of Kali, where 
one of the villagers was singiFg a pla'ntive Hymn accom- 
panied on an ahtara-guitar hollowed out from a gourd. 

J^n had given the celebration a vlide berth. It seemed 
to her iroi?ic that what was so obviously a defeat for Kali 
should be treated by the villa^rs as a victory. The ugly 
and vindictive Goddess would lose her ruined houses and 
dead palm hees. And the orphans and widows, the 
desperate wild-eyed children and shiverii^§=^ 4 jen — now at 
last they would be rescued out of her hideous clutches. 
The <4i3.t.nel hwise in which she had exulted would be 
turned into a kornel of industrji^ Lxid progress. 

She said to Maii^Jk Babu: "I dorvt see why anyone 
should make a fusivof Kali because of what s happened.” 

Manik Babu ^vas a nephew of’iNoreiier-Afa and head 
of the last Brahmin family leVt oTi Kaligram.' He was small 
and dark withi^a boyish face badly pitted^ by small-pox. 
He worked as clerk-accountant to the^ co-operative. 
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“ Mother Kji was angry with us,” he said : " But now 
she has rele Jted — ” 4 

** It seems TO me that we have built4thd^co-operative in 
our own strength. Surely that is the lesson we ought to 
le^m from it ? ” 

FoJb reply Manik Babti bowed politely to loan over 
folded palms. He had a painful smile, as if his lips, sewn 
t6gether with pins, were agony to move. 


Four 

J OAN ha#l^hired a^bicycl J. It relieved her from depen- 
dence on the dilatory bus Service. She usually 
ro<je into the mofussil town by way of Rampur 
since this was shorter by two miles in spite of the 
uncertain nature of the roads, now baked fc the sharp, 
jagged surface of rock. She enjoyed winter sunlight, the 
ordered space of theipaddy fields broken into sti’ong 
regular rhythms by clumji^ of rich evergreen and cluster- 
ing villages, the cool breeze over her face like an angels 
kiss. Most of all shA enjoyed the skill needed to negotiate 
the corrugated dirt without falling off intct the weed- 
grown dykes at the sid<?. Twice, instead of skirting Ae 
hillock on which Rampur was built, she plunged through 
its winding coverts til call on the old wallf^d house of the 
Bannerjee^^js.f^fie was greeted with quiet satisfaction by 
Ma, whl!r told her that Kolyani had returned to Calcutta, 
where her husband had been offeied a in the income- 
tax department of tht^Cjpvernment and^hat Kri^na had 
almost as incon^niously decided to^over a birth-control 
•conference in Madras. # 

It was sunse'f on lier s^conS visit, Vhc time of cow- 
dust ” Ma called ft. The*girts of the house stood in droves 
at every exif gracefufly^ sounding the c^nch. 

Ma aske(^ “ Do you believe in ghosts, Miss Joan ? ” 
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Joan laughed. “ Then you wont mind bicybing alone in 
the dark ? ” i * r 

" Of course feot.jAnd I don’t believe you would either, 
Mar ' • 

"Ah, no, indeed. But I believe in ghosts — though I 
never see any.” And she smiled, " I take the name of Kali 
and pass by unharmed.” 

^ Dilip Baku was ready at the gate with a polite 
sarcasm: "You ride a man’s bicycle, I see. Nov^for our 
ladies that would not be appropriate. The sari prevents 
them from being such very determined organisers as 
you good Western ladies are.” 

One morning Joan received a telegram. The postman 
advertised it from the river bank, for he still refused to 
bring the post across himself (she. really must speak 
about it to the Dakpur postmaster). The telegram was 
from Krishna, and called her urgently to Rampur. 
Remembering that it was only a tfew days off Christmas, 
Joan assumed it to be a typicahKrishm. trap th entice her, 
into a holiday, l^^ut as she had to go to Calcutta tomorrow, 
she idecided to look in and refiisfi the invitation as 
politely asfipossible on her way. 

She arrived in the evening \^en the Western horizon 
was burnished red-gold and clouds to the East were 
shadowed by the setting sun into i^iountains of^hipped 
ejeam. Crows had gathered in^the palms. chattered 
and shieked Jike a bootleg cocktail party. In me mango 
grove wa^ an artistic football match in bare feet. 

The cottages — eitch one hiddeiy in its bower of foliage 
— seemed solid anfr cool and secret. They had taken 
colour from the sAnset. Just now their walls of silver 
mud had turnedi^to bronfe and thlir stfaw roofs to pale 
gold. In the deep, soft shaefbv^ chilciren JtVere^ playing 
hop-scotch. « , ^ 

It was seductive, Joan admitted it and, looking at her 
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watch, she clecided to limit herself to ten minutes in 
order to eaten her train. 

The courtfard was empty and sileyit. ‘^iShe called out 
and, after a few minutes, a head peered through a barred 
window. A girl's head that knew her perfectly well. Yet 
it went again without a sign of greeting. It was some 
time before Krishna wandered across the courtyard, 
bare-footed and frowning. ^ 

‘‘Aha— it is good that you have come, Joan," and he 
turned and quietly led her away. On the stairs he paused. 
“ Yesterday Ma was asking for you." 

Mu had had another stroke. And this time no one 
expected her to reccA^er. All night long the jungle pigeons 
had mobbed the old hou^e, whirring away chukoo, 
chukoo, chukoo. Wajn't thin: a certain sign of death ? 
Joan saw at once from the sad dignity with which the 
family greeted her that all hope had been abandoned. 

Today Mn h ?d bpeii conscious for only a few seconds. 
She had whispered ^hat she wanted to be carried on to 
the roof. So the sick room was now pitched there beneath 
the dissolving sky. 

When dfisk hadtf dim t^vo of her nephews prepared to 
carry her down again. But Krishna held ^ip his hand and 
motioned them to l^ave her where she was. They ol'jpyed. 
He was plainly invested with a special autlicyity, for his 
father, who sat bolt upright at the foot of the cot intenfly 
studying scriptures, took no part in the incident. 

Kolyaji" had fetched her eraj, a luttJ with a long 
curved the pro\^ of a Polynesian craft. She was 

singing an evening melody to fit the r^ipidly falling 
shadows. A strange, haunting song: 

“See hotv thd^lotus is folded ciuinu at nightjaU and 
hoiv it slips in silence beneath tn^ sparkling stream. 
And ytf in%the jjiorr^ng f^gain it opens, again it ’ 
gladdeng the^eye of$th^ new-born ^lay!' 

A song of consolatidn^and yet every qote was a spasm 
of hopelesSj|Unbeara1ble grief. 



It is the same everywhere, Joan thoughtll Each of the 
world’s religions pretends to a faith and foi;itude in the 
face of death ^dia^ it is very far from feAing. Besides 
what cowardice to believe that life is not worth living 
unless it continues afterwards. That is to make oneself 
an alien in the world ; to feel a rigid and dead thingpwhen 
all around is gripped in a fever of movement. No — Joan 
reiected the idea passionately. How vain, greedy, childish 
toat man alone should think himself worthy^ of the 
privilege. 

And yet was she herself less hypocritical than those 
who called themselves religious ? She didn't pretend to 
faith — ^yet even fortitude could be a fbol's paradise. When 
death came, when one saw the white face crumbling 
before one’s eyes, there was^no charmed Ijllie-print with 
which to defeat the* horror. Fear nibbled the brain like 
a rat. 

She remembered her first death. It was when her pony 
escaped frorfi his paddock ai d fell down a pit in the dark. 
He had had to be destroyed. She was ten at the time and 
she'd adored that pony. No hum^/fi friend of her child- 
hood had meant as much. Aunt Dora scid it v^as the will 
of God and that sometimes He wanted us to suffer. So 
Joan ^ad rushed out across the do\Vlis shaking her fist 
at the sky tjpd shouting “ I hat© you, I hate you ” to the 
bearded sage whom she held responsible. But even then 
her preference- for logic asserted itself. She argued that 
If God did indeed want her to suffer, then she w^s going 
to teach Him a lesscvii. She would keejNi^^peifectly 
straight face sj^) that no one — not even her Aunt Dora — 
should guess that she cared two pins for her pony's death. 
This would thwcipt the Old Map’sh scheme. So she had 
swallowed her rage(p.nd her tears and \valked steadily 
back to the house. Si^e had only ridden for two or three 
years more. At (he age k)f iJiirteen she'd developed 
scruples about fox-hunting. 5he^ had scarcely thought 
about her pony j^ince. , 

Now Ram Bobu had started to intone ^Jie Gita in 
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Sanscrit. He iecited rapidly in the whispered falsetto of 
a musical sp|ining top. With fiis spectacles on the tip of 
his nose, hil drooping moustache andf his flickering 
Adam's apple he looked extraordinarily removed from it 
all, the family priest rather than the husband of the dying 
womaii. On a stool beside him stood a sealed brass jar. 

The stars had come out with the hard and glittering 
stare of the winter tropics. Joan looked up rinsing her 
mind wTth astringent thoughts of infinity. 

She shook herself. She was getting metaphysical. She 
was’ cramped and hungry. There was really no point in 
stayifi^ Hardly a word had been spoken t(^ her since she 
came and she was e>en sitting away from the rest on the 
step of the door that led out of the central turret. And yet 
she did not 'i^»’^). The ^murmcV of Ram Balm's voice, the 
absolute stillness of those who were listening, the figures 
of the njien wrapped in shawls and dhotis and standing 
silent on the pf the roof ; and in the courtyard the 
little group of villagers who had gathei^d at dusk 
carrying votive lamps — all this restored a grave dignity to 
life that, with her liorAd hump of humanism, she knew 
herself ap^to forjjet ^ 

Towards midnight, when Rarn Balm was starting on a 
second recitation, cliis time in Bengali, Joan fell ajleep. 
Her head was wedged, against the door , ^lintel, her 
shoulder against the driftn of paraffin from which thiy 
refilled the lamps. 

She vy^ike with a sRirt. There was a sound of sciiffling. 
Ma was sb:?^^gling to stand up wijjii something of her old 
energy ifnd determination. Her feet were^touching the 
ground. Kolyarii and another of her niec^^ held h.er under 
the arms and tried to fto^the her back to the bed. Ma 
was muttering jerkily — as if each wogd was jabbed out of 
’her by a hypodermic needls. She tho^ht it was Saraswati 
Pujah — the da)^of tke Ooddiss of Learning. The day 
when Ijpoks^^f study imtsttie placed before the image of 
the White Goddess >^1^) rides on a p#jacock. Ma had 
forgotten tq^ut out her books. Her French books. They 
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must let her do it. She wanted to fetch Mt books and 
dedicate them before it is too late — t 

“ But Ma — ^itt^isa t Saraswati Pujah. Saraswati Pujah is 
not for more than a month. There is plenty of time to 
put out the books you wish. Now lie quiet, Ma, It is too 
early to get up.” 

“ Mo,” said Krishna. “ Joan has come to see you. Would 
ypu like to see Joan ? ” 

“ Ah, Miss Joan.” And Ma allowed herself to be rhoulded 
back on to the bed, her old face working in a last effort 
to recover her reason. 

Joan came forward, surprised and wide awake; 

Here is Joan, Ma.” 

“ Ah, Miss Joan.” Ma struggled up on to an elbow. 
Krishna motioned Joan to give hef suppQTV. “ Ah, Miss 
Joan, you are here.^' The lips worked with a horrible 
grimacing effort but the words were the barest v/hisper. 
“ That is good.” And then Ma opened her eyes wide and 
looked slowfy round the circle of relatives bent over her 
in the lamplight as if, not remembering what it was she 
wanted to say, she was in terror l^st they were unable to 
help her. Then she gave a sudden crow of trn/mph. She 
had remembered. ‘‘Tumi amar rneyc — you are my 
daughter, Miss Joan,” she alInostf^shouted it. “My 
daughter — V Her body went rigid with the strain and her 
head fell heavily back against Joan’s supporting arm. 

Joan was not sure how long she stayed there kneeling 
uncomfortably *i3n the ground, holding the head^ still in 
thf position in which it^iad fallen. Now tha?tfe^.old lady’s 
determination, was gone all the granite strengUi of her 
face diRgglved ly^fore one's eyes, like a rock l)lasted in 
slow motion. Thi' mouth fell apart, the^ nostrils dilated, 
the cheeks seemed W^sink inwards, a gruesome chink of 
light showed through the half-closed lids. ^ 

Suddenly Ramt BaZm rSse from «the^ Ibot of the cot. 
Then put his hand underneafli Vhe coverlql* to Jeel his 
wife’s feet. Without a word he pck,ed up the little brass 
pot that had ^been by his side throughout i^he night. A 
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murmur of VHariboV* — ^“Praise be to God” — rose like 
a sigh fromathose at the bedside. Ram Babu took the 
old lady’s h^d from Joan’s arm and laitl it with great 
care on the pillow. 

He was frowning and had pursed his lips, like someone 
intention exactly fulfilling instructions. It was oaly when 
she saw the expression on his face that Joan realised for 
the' first time what had happened. Ma was dead. ^ 
Om^ Ganga Narayana Brahma Om/* Ram Babu 
sprinkled a few drops of Ganges water on his wife’s 
prostrate body. 

Then : " Is this the Dawn ? ” 

" Yes, it is Dawn. * 

And turning to the East,. hands lifted high above his 
forehead, stS^jding tjiin anA fierce and erect to greet 
eternity. Ram BaJm repeated the last beautiful Hindu 
salutati9n. 

» 

“ O/i, Mother Earth, Father Sky, 

Brother wind. Friend light. 

Sweetheart waicf, 

Herf take my hist greetings with folded hands. 

For today I am melting away into^the supreme, 
Because my heart becaine pure. 

And all delusion vanished. 

Through the power of your good company.” 

It had#the prccisioA and formality of a ftiilitary funeral 
Grief trjjiisposed into grayd(*Tir nffd restraint. Then as Jie 
finished, Kolyani broke into a first heartri^nding cry of 
bereavement and one after another ^the tgi^s knelt 
sobbing round tjie wfto ien bed. Ram 3ahu stood in the 
middle. We mu?;t not cry/' he said, his Adam’s apple 
'bobbing gravely up and down. “ We must not make it 
difficult for her tp gif.” * • 

Uncvtaiii*|What to do, Joan walked over to the edge of 
the roof. Yes, it was ivid^ed the dawn. Tlje ribbon of light 
round the ^m of the night sky had expar^ded to a ring 
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of fire, pearly, opalescent, shining. The fii>st vibrations 
of light were as soft and silvery as a lisp of cfTiibals. Then 
tattered flags ct mist unfurled themselves from the earth 
and curled upwards streaked with scarlet. The music 
swelled. The earth became a vast and resonant sounding 
board. A thousand colours exploded and vanished' as fast 
as fireworks. Trees rushed out of the darkness. Birds all 
sHrted to chant and chatter at once. Then there was a roll 
on the big drums, a shattering chord on the tubas. 
Hurrah, he had come — the trumpeter, the sun, blasMng 
his way upwards above the rim of the earth. 

Krishna joined her and they stood watching in 'silence. 
At length he said: ''Joan, be a good girl. Look after 
yourself properly on those^islands. Tm afraid you are 
doing too much — ”, 

" Oh, my dear man, the islands already think my pre- 
cautions crazy enough,” and she lightly touched *liis arm. 
Somehow h^s detachment moved her more than any wild 
explosion of grief. 

The dawn was over. They turned back to the bedside. 
The embroidered coverlet had be^n pulled tactfully over 
Mas face. But Krishna gently folded ^t down* again. 

He said : '' Me loved the dawn. Once she told me that 
to S 05 the sunrise was to visit God^s holiest temple. I 
expect that’s why she wanted ^is to bring her up here. 
Perhaps she hoped to taste it once more before she 
becaiyje part of it herself — ” 

The new li^ht played cruel tricks w^h thr”) putty- 
CQ^oured head. Joan cofild see vdiy the others ha^J wanted 
to hide it. It v as horribly riddled with holes and hollows, 
as if slmt tfiroifgh by bullets that had left no trace of 
blood. Mouth, cheeks, eyes, earft, nostrils had turned to 
gaping wounds in ^'Aich the shadows' congealed. 

As Krishna lookeSi dovjn he was smiling. But it was 
his father who spirke : " It is Ke s^id, we must not 

lay the slightest blame on Goa — \ 

On the far sidte of the roof DifipfSahw had started his 
morning t/ogq He had taken the peacock po!M* and lifting 
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his body rigidly parallerto the ground he walked on his 
wrists six paces forwards and then six paces back. He 
repeated thisjten times with an air of fana^cal dedication. 


Five 

J OAN had curtained off a bathroom in the comer 
of her hut, tacking brown paper o^er the bamboo 
fattice window. Here she sluiced herself with 
lukewarm water anti was proud of her simple, sensible 
adaptation of Western habits to village needs. Imagine 
her horror \)#lvn one, day — slark naked in the middle of 
her ablutions — she saw three pairs of mischievous young 
eyes watching her through holes cut in the paper. Not the 
least embar’*ri.>.'/:.g, thing was to realise that this peep- 
show had been going on for some time. For she had first 
noticed a couple of gashes before Christmas and had 
thought no more about them. There was only one way 
to keep ifer digrtit). Sh^ would have to bathe in the 
tank up by the Temple like all the othe^; villagers. 

But she underestimated the skill needed to car^jy out 
this new operation without infringing mrKlesty. The 
custom was to descend fully-clad into the tank— a 
reservoir of rain water cut out of the earth and fringed 
with ba^iana trees — ifnd then to change iifto clean* clothes 
on the bank. First Joan’s^ tight v#hite dress got stuck in 
her hair clips. Then with her exertions %he shook the 
bath towel off her shoulders and was lef\shbjpririg on the 
bank in brassieje anH emails. Kaligra.ti was polite but 
interested, it had never seen sucli^igarments before. 

That evgnin^ Norener-Ma Icfti two saris on the 
veranda for her jnisfress. She had borrowed them from 
some igeigh^our s meagre* wardrobe. The old lady said 
nothing — merely poVntjd to the gift. Joan asked what 
the saris w^fe for. Even then Norener-Ma did not answer 
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directly. Mother could change into a fresh one every 
day, hanging the wet, washed garment out to dry after 
her bath. Besides there would be no need to undress at 
night. 

Joan sighed. So they had noticed her sleeping habits, 
too. It was true that she could not close the windows of 
her hut nor lock herself in. But she had always gone to 
bed in the dark. By this means she had hoped to get 
away with her Sen Street practice of sleeping in' nothing 
but a flannel cummerbund. She was convinced that by 
thus leaving the pores open and yet protecting herself 
from chills she had managed all these years to prevent 
her stomach from taking infectif,n. But even that 
cherished routine had been observed by the relentless 
affection of the village. 

She fingered the' saris, folded on the edge of the 
veranda like bed-sheets. After all there was no point in 
being prejudiced about them. She could wear them high 
up the leg. Most women in the village did that anyway, 
because of the mud. She refused, however, to copy those 
little, tripping, rippling steps. Ske had learnt to walk 
on the Sussex Downs, wind in^.her faqe, arm.^ swinging, 
and a stride that carried her relentlessly forward as 
though to som^ vital appointment tn the summit. Of 
course, she would look perfectly absurd in a sari. She 
afevays did. She was too tall a'ld lean. But that didn't 
matter. She only had a hand-bag mirror and would not 
be abie to see further than her face. ^ 

Next morning, as if (jp purpose to reassure her, village 
wtoien trooped in a long file to' congratulate Joa'it on her 
appearance, 'ihe^sari suited Mother perfectly. She had 
assuredly Worn i{;.all her life. There was only one small 
thing. Her hair did jfpt fit. They knew if must be a great 
sorrow to Mother tq have to wear those tight little rolls 
like cucumbers pipned to 'the ^p of hei^ hedd. But they 
had brought some oil. Mustanil a^l smeted, V ut that was 
because it was strong. Several wpiiien in the village had 
been born with fiorribly wavy hair. jBut theyjiad applied 
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a little mustard oil every day and now their hair was as 
straight and,^ smooth and shining as that of the Goddess 
Laksnmi heielf. 

Joan lifted her hands in surrender. Yet another battle 
lost. The women settled round her, removing hairpins 
with exclamations of grief and astonishment at their size 
and number, then they started devotedly to comb, oil, 
massage, and search for lice. Joan looked in her t^y 
mirror.'*She could not help smiling. With her thick hair 
spread over her shoulders, she resembled an effeminate 
early Briton whom she had once seen romantically 
recoiastructed in the museum at Brighton. The same 
honey-coloured ski.i, winged nostrils and wide lips. But 
she flattered herself that at least her eyes were larger 
and more hfl^jiorous^nd th‘i mole on the tip of her chin 
unique. She wondered why Bengali women had such 
horror of hair that was not perfectly straight. Perhaps it 
was for the snrne^ reason as the American Negro who 
wanted to pass as w^hite. The Bengalis were anxious to 
eradicate signs of their Negroid, Dravidian ancestry. 
Witness their appeals for ‘‘ fair-skinned ” brides published 
daily in Ae pres#. \s sl;#5 made a mental record of the 
fact for her note-book the lank ends ^f her hair were 
tied tightly into a^bun with black ribbon. It lookqd like 
a rat’s tail in mourning.* ^ 

The truth was that all the women and children on fhe 
islands had leaped to Joan’s service, treating her as if 
she was^a mixture (ff visiting royalty and a near*r^lativc 
suffering from a fatal di^sease. Iiforener-A/<7 had merely 
been tffe advance guard. It was not so ipuch any per- 
sonal trait in Joan to which they had r^spo^ded. It was 
more that, after yeift-Sjilived in a nir^tib and apathetic 
mist, any outsia%r who showed corxOera would have been 
' welcomed as a messenger of sunhght. Their one anxiety 
was to binS tlFe rn€«seng’er v^ith unb^akable chords of 
feeling. Fot^the Gods lia(t not merely deprived them of 
food but of affectioij'as well. 

The chiljlren were assigned special tasks. Sita washed 
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Joan s veranda once a week with a mixture of mud and 
cow-dung. She was a tiny, dark-skinned girl, with large, 
roguish eyes anfl a bewitching smile. Eight rlfenths before 
she had had her hair cropped by a team of visiting 
de-lousers — which prompted Joan to arrange for Nilu 
and some of the hostel medical students to carry-out a 
mass injection against cholera. The short cut suited Sita. 
Itf brought out her delicate perfection of feature. She 
would walk across the yard carrying an enormo'tis cow- 
pat with, all the grace and dignity of a page bearing the 
Crown Jewels. Where and whose was the cow Joan never 
discovered. It had not occurred to her that Kftligram 
could still support such a luxury. Perhaps the pat fell 
like weekly manna from heaven. 

Two boys, Govinda and ^lojid, v^ere ch?T*ged with the 
task of fishing for the village gtiest — at least until the 
first co-operative catch came in. Day after day thei\^' 
waited patiently down by the water’s edge, Mojid rattling 
a knife on a^l^rass plate to attract the fish to the surface, 
while Govinda stood by the side ready to grab them when 
they came. This ludicrous design tfjey accomplished with 
an indefinable air of civilisatior and bieeding:' But they 
never equalled the splendour of Norener-Mfl’.9 first trout. 

On/^ day Govinda came running up fb the hut. Mother 
the Asoka t^ee is flowering. It hasn’t flowered since the 
fl&ds. It must be because you ‘have come. We say the 
Asoka tree only flowers when it hears the step of a 
beautSul woman.” ' 

Don’t be silly,” Joai replied, primly. “ The salt water 
aficcted its roqts when the river came up three years ago. 
But it wasiji’t kir^ed and now it has gathered strength 
again to put out more flowers. 7 But as she spoke she 
noticed that GovincH* was grinning. He had not mbant 
the compliment to b"3 ver^ serious. ^ ^ 

She was not vsually as pedantic as*^ this with the 
children. In fact she was fastinftted by thf^ mix^re of 
familiarity and respect with whi?H'^they treated her. At 
home, respect distanced adults fr^rn 
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friendliness ended in an orgy of backslapping and fake 
bonhomie — both of which Joan equally disliked. But 
here, althoi<i|gh the children called herl*' Mother ” and 
delighted to tease, they were genuinely grieved if she 
prevented them from garlanding her or taking the dust 
off he^ feet. She shared an increasing number of private 
jokes with them. They were fascinated by her watch 
(they had never seen one before) and although they Ij^d 
an acciJrate idea of the quarters of the sun and moon, 
they continually asked her the time. When she replied 
seventy minutes past twenty-five they ran off doubled 
up With laughter as if she had made a brilliant witticism. 

2 . 

With the men of the village, Joan s relations were a 
trifle more ambiguous. She never penetrated behind Prem 
Babus bo^*^:llg:: Jind namaskars'* and at eommittee 
meetings, although he looked immensely wise, he rarely 
opened his mouth. Once or twice she found him in 
earnest consultation v^ith groups of villagers. Prem Babu 
broke these off ^tbiuptljt as soon as she appeared, but 
with the gratified smile of someone who Jiad been caught 
paying secret con^pliments to the intruder. DuriTig the 
last few weeks his business had become unusiially urgent 
and he was away for clays on end. One of the stuffed 
men, Joan concluded. Head-piece filled with tissue paper 
and mcitoes. 

The neasants treated Iger withtmore servility than Jhe 
women-folk did. They agreed to do anything she sug- 
gested and even, under vigorous sup^r\ is^on. actually 
started to do it. J3ut a‘Tl ^is not because*they really under- 
stoSd her ideas so much as because it was ‘ Mother ” 
who had njad^the suggestion. Thetwords “ Mother says 
so-and-so” broi^ght^an abrupt end t» every argument. 
This worri?gl Joan. ShJ told herself over and over again 
that she must notJbcJCcme indispensable. Hadn’t she 
persuaded ^^ler university classes to criticise what she 
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said ? Implored them to be rude, to pull every word to 
pieces, not to hold back merely because she was a 
foreigner with white skin ? And they haljl responded. 
She was famous for having the liveliest lectures in the 
faculty. But now it was always You know best. Mother ” 
and she found herself forced to pronounce on questions 
which she had scarcely thought about till that very 
mpment. How many families should be employed on 
fishing, how many on weaving the nets, how should the 
first small profits be divided. The discussions were 
shrewd, earnest, vigorous enough — but when it came to 
a decision all eyes turned to Mother with a look v')f dim, 
almost protoplasmic patience ths^ »#drove Joan frantic. 
It seemed at such moments as if they retreated deliber- 
ately from the burden of hc^Ving to^ think. 

Pachu was the one villager who had qualities of 
leadership. Pachu was a Muslim from Pipha. Before the 
disaster he was a good, solid yeoman farmer, winning his 
position by hard work and by intelligently farming his 
own land — while most of his Hindu neighbours were 
content, because of caste restrictUms, to delegate agri- 
culture to the unenlightened. N')w Pac^aii was 'emaciated 
with hunger and even his beard was as sparse as a field 
of copi bleached by drought. Yet hfe had retained the 
manners of, a Persian prince and an aquiline beauty to 
m^cttch them. Joan soon noticed how quick he was to 
grasp new ideas and how clearly he was able to explain 
them lO' others.f^He became Organi.<ing Secreta^;^ to the 
Co-operative and travelled dmly from island to island 
handling the ^details of the scheme with tact and com- 
petence. 

With Joan, Paahu had a very .special relationship. He 
did not call her Mofher like the rest — but Didi, “ eider 
sister.” And when h^ talked to her his face wore an odd 
smile. It was not ,si sarcastic smile, «or ^rfie sort of smile 
most people wear when they= aft3 trying tcf be aice to 
foreigners. It wjy; a smile which, s'qemed to relish some 
secret absurdity in the situation. Here am I, SJachu Sahib 
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from Pipha, and here is Ais English lady. She is my elder 
sister, she is setting up as a fishmonger and I am her chief 
assistant. W(j([l, really, what will Allah belup to next ? 

Yet in spite of his air of sophistication and breeding, 
Joan was constantly reminded of Pachu's simplicity. He 
would tfiot allow the boatbuilder’s hut to be sil<.d on the 
one vacant spot available in Ragpur. It was too near a 
grove of bamboos and, bamboos, as everyone knew, o^y 
brought* bad luck. And although himself a Muslim, he 
insisted that they consult a Brahmin and cast a horoscope 
to find the day most favourable to the laanching of their 
first Co-operative boat. 

This boat was lauliched at the beginning of February. 
A few days later there were quite a fleet of them on the 
river, funny^lijtle dhows wilh curved ends and a straw 
hut in the middle liice miniature Noah's arks. Most of 
them had been bought. For the first two made in the 
co-operative vv:'rki§hop were not sea-worthy and sank 
after only an hour afioat. 

The same week the Public Works Department, after 
maddening delays, foflnd a contractor willing to build 
the catchfhent biuin ar ilie head of the river and the 
co-operative opened a fish stall in Dakpui^ market. In fact, 
ill just under thref months, the scheme had got ^nder 
way. The Circle Officer practically expV)ded with 
admiration. 

Joan could no longer escape the inevitable. It was time 
for her tp leave. * 

But she did not want to^leave. 1^ was absurd, ot course. 
She kn^ it. Her place on the committee cr^uld perfectly 
well be taken by the Circle Officer, he.^was. quite com- 
petent and sympatheifc enough to giveHhe development 
of the Co-operafive the necessary s^tpurvision. 

Yes, at its present level. But at thttmoment the scheme 
was providing So mcfre than a bare suVsistence for forty 
famili^ and*jhere were It Iftast one hundred other families 
who were clamouring* to be brought in. 

Is it you^^job to worry about that ? You have started 
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the thing ofiF, shown how energ^ and effort could make 
it grow. Now you must withdraw and leave the rest to 
the locals. 

And what if the scheme fails ? After all, things have 
only just begun. It’s not more than three weeks since the 
first wages were paid — 

All that’s a rationalisation. The fact is you’re getting 
thproughly sentimental about your villagers. You’ve 
always prided yourself on being dispassionate,^- on not 
becoming involved emotionally with the people whom 
you tried to serve. But, now, here you are falling for all 
the old folksy cliches about communion with the soil and 
the noble culture of the Indian peasnnt. 

But that’s not triu^. Just think for instance how you 
hate the food. Three montlvi^ of this ghastjv' tinned milk 
and processed cheese, tasting more like floor polish every 
day. And the discomfort. Heavens, as if I’d ever enjoyed 
the simple life. Don’t I curse out loud when the insects 
crawl and flhtter and fornicate round my storm lantern 
every evening ? — at least until I find I’m swallowing a 
packet of moths whenever I opeh my mouth. Aren’t I 
groaning this very minute at Jjaving 4o crou6h on the 
veranda to check the accounts ? And doesn’t my back 
ache ^uid a drowsy numbness pain rrty feet as if I had 
drunk something considerably more harmful than hem- 
lotlc ? Oh, for the tables ancf chairs and reasonable 
privacy of Sen'Street — 

Well what are you v/aiting for then ? You s^e ? You 
don’t move. I knew yov wouldn’t. The real truth is that 
there are oth^r reasons for your not wanting to back. 
You can’t b^ar failure. Those wretched drains would be 
on your mind iha whole time-raA'd you’d know there 
was nothing you <?ould do about them. Absolutely 
nothing. The job wan too big. Whereas here, a handful 
of credulous and rflliterate peasantsi«call you “ Mother ” 
and treat you as an Incarnation^ of one of ^^heir^ Earth 
Goddesses — and ryour ego goes o i jamboree — 

Joan threw her pencil on the veranda in c^isgust and 
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then leaned back againsPthe chach. She'd never wasted 
all this time day-dreaming before. It was probably 
•because she l^d made a mess of things. Atj^6 most people 
would have spun their own world round them, so that 
they lived permanently in a congenial atmosphere — just 
as white ants create the humidity they need tc suivive. 
But she had never bothered about that tort of cosy, 
humdrum cocoon. She thought she was free of the negd 
of it. And she had ended by wrecking herself on a desert 
island instead. 

she looked out across the river. A desert island ? That, 
of cod^se, was equally exaggerated. There was something 
remote, beautiful, miving, even, in this desolation. If she 
hadn’t blinded herself so deliberately these last fifteen 
years it wouMn’t have takeA her so much by surprise. 
But since she’d caught the work-bifg, such luxuries as 
landscape, entertainment, sculpture, had been taboo. 
Sunlight on the backs of leather-bound books, a good 
class-room, walls washed with white, bri^ltt colours — 
those were the only sort of things she’d allowed herself 
to notice. All the rest Mad been banished till the under- 
privileged^ould ?^ord it^too. 

This evening the water was so still that the pale sky 
was perfectly mirrofed in it. It was hard to tell refleption 
from reality. Islands, villages, clumps of palyi hung in 
mid-air: the whole atmosphere seemed to be holdiil^ 
its breath. 

What Tjonsense. A ^uail rebuked her sl^irply frofti the 
undergrowth. T ea-kettlc-]^ak, te^-kettle-khak. Then a 
myna-hWd broke into angry chatter. The usual orchestra 
.was tuning up. It was the moment before dusk on an 
evening of February •mjst. That was til. The sort of 
evermig when thO undernourished ar^ underclad caught 
bronchitis, then developed double pneumonia and died. 
'That was the rial meaning of this dagik, furry water- 
colour. t 

Suddenly she saw Pjjthu disembarking jrom a boat and 
coming towatds her through the mist. He was holding his 
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bright check Muslim skirt clear the mud and springing 
to firm ground with the delicate grace of a grasshopper. 

"Pachu, Oyi-Pachu,” she called. She hid made up 
her mind to tell him her decision to leave. 

" Have you heard the news, Didi ? ” His eyes were 
su^iciously bright and humorous. The news must be 

“ They Ve lost their catch ? 

“ About the new co-operative.” 

“ New co-operative ? ” 

“ Yes, they are forming a co-operative on the bank of 
the river — ” 

“ But who is forming it ? ” 

“ Some fishermen from higher up — ” 

“ Why ? ” / 

“ Prem Babu has ‘ persuaded them.” 

“ Prem Bahu ? ! ! ” 

Pachu stood there with his odd smile and his head 
tilted to one side like an intelligent bird. “ Prem Bahu 
has been working against us since he left.” 

Joan wailed : ‘‘ Prem Bahiis Il f t ? But no one told 
>» 

me. 

Pachu shrugged. Such things, he implied, were part 
of thf! atmosphere. They did not neecJ to be told : “ They 
say he has v'lfered his services to Bahii Dilip Bandapadaya 
aftd— ” 

“ Dilip Babu from Rampiir ? ” 

“ Yes; And to the other landlord (‘/n the Distript Board. 
Harish Chandra Moshfe, that is.” 

But — ” Jpan boggled. This, she reminded'^ herself, 
weakly, wa^ Incjia. All seemed smooth and smiling on the 
surface — like the' February eveijang — and then suddenly 
it had split from side to side. An earthqi/ak(?, a cataclysm. 
And underneath — a nest of crawling serpents. Pachu 
continued to smile, intent on rapidJy wihenmg the split. 

Yes, the landowners alwaj^s <i/antecl to move ;is. The 
two of them on #he District Board ipade the Board refuse 
to distribute relief grants unless we did s^. They had 
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their own reasons for thit. No doubt of it, DidL Since 
the new laws depriving them of their zamindari lands 
-they have Income like tigers in a year of drought. 
Once they’d moved us on to the barren river bed behind 
then they’d have collared the islands for themselves. 
Perhapj they’d even have breached the dikes so that the 
river changed its course again. Then we vvo|ld have been 
left .homeless once more with themselves in possession of 
all the l#nd that had formerly belonged to us — ” 

“ But this is fantastic. What on earth makes you 
believe such things ? — ” 

“ Pseori Bafou.” 

“ Prem Bahu ? ” 

“ Yes, Prem Balm. ’ 

But hov^ do you meaiifj^rem Bahu ? ” Really this 
repetition was *madd Aiing. * 

Prem Bahu was an enemy of Dilip Bahu s. Some 
quarrel about property rights. It was he who told ns the 
plans of the landowners on the District Boird. He who 
advised us to stay where we w^cre. When you first came, 
Didiy he said you were an agent of Dilip Bobus too — ” 
" I ? ” . 

“ Yes, when you came with that gentleman on the first 
day — ” 

The Circle Officer 

“ No — not the Circle Officer Sahib. We know him. lie 
is a good man. When you came with another gentleman 
— a cultured gcntlem^m. Prem Bahu said tjiat that,^ntle- 
man was^l relative of Dilip Bahiis^ And we believed him. 
That’s why w^e refused ter join the Committee when yi)u 
wanted us to. Remember ? Then we beg^Ai to see that 
Prem Bahu was wro?#g and that you ^^d ifot come to 
explicit us for ihfc sake ot the landlords. 

► “ But Prem Bahu was obstinate. IJe started to change 

his tune. siJid thjt co^)perati\e ownership meant no 
one owningf any filing, said you had come to make 
riots arid blcfodshed. Me^said that wdien ^ou had finished 
no one woijld escap'e from pnson. He said that Dilip 
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Babu had been right all aloii(g and that we ought to 
have moved — 

" But these other fishermen — ^what are ^ey doing ? ” 

“Fishing.” fachu inclined his head a shade further 
and smiled. Not really so extraordinary, he seemed to 
say, what else would you expect them to do ? ^ 

“ Yes, I knj <w they are fishing — but where ?' Where ? ” 

“They say the water isn’t ours. They say the land 
ulidemeath may be— but not the water on top. They say 
the fish live in the water, not on the land and that there- 
fore they have the same right to fish as we have.” 

“ But why should they want to do this ? What profit 
will they get from it ? ” 

“ Someone has told them that we are going to steal 
all the best fish in the lovfor part of the river before it 
reaches them. Someone has told them thit we will train 
three hundred new fishermen with modem tackle paid 
for by the Government and that we will force them out 
of business-^ 

“ Oh, bother — bother — ^bother — 

Joan had started to throw beUmgings into her Glad- 
stone bag. The news was a call to combat — but where, 
when and how battle was to be joined, that remained to 
be seen. 

“ V/here are you going, Didi ,? ” 

I “ I shall ^et the first morning (Lain to Calcutta. We must 
have the best possible legal advice.” 

Thi.Qugh the,, clouds of dust whiuh the explosion had 
caused, she still could^ not see how the landscape had 
siiSered. Was she filled with a fifnal aversion for he^ islands 
or was she, 6a the contrary, bound to them more firmly 
than ever btfor^J^ She needed tiipe^to think. That was one 
of the reasons why she must spend the (.light on Dj^kipur 
railway station. Sh^ saw that now. So much easier to 
think there than here, where pvJoplQ^driftzjd hi and out to 
gossip. Of one thing she was alrpady cfcrtainr If her own 
comfortable notions had been ^axnaged, fcrishnVs had 
been blown sky-high. How would he defend, his ludicrous 
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theory now ? The islande|s bowing in resignation beneath 
the will of God ! And all the time they had been clinging 
to their pathetic rag of poverty because they thought his 
own uncle would grab it if they moved 

What would he say to that ? 

3. 

Nothing. When she tackled him next morning KrisHha 
was unruffled by her picture of village intrigue. Instead of 
admitting any setback to his ideas of rural serenity he 
launrfi^d into a long monologue about Dilip Baku. 

Dilip Bahu had l:^een heading for a brilliant career in 
the Indian Civil Service at the timQ of the First World 
War. Thenjthe police four;d terrorist literature in his 
office, and he \Vas acAised of oeing ohe of the ring-leaders 
in a plot to murder an English District Magistrate. He 
received a five -year prison sentence. Dilip Bahu main- 
tained that the literature had been planted. He came out 
of prison morbid and embittered. The girl who had been 
booked to marry YAm had waited with exemplary 
patience, ay et he cjould n^ver rid himself of the suspicion 
that she had been unfaithful. He treated her scandal- 
ously. Beat her if ^he showed the slightest independence 
of spirit. She had died of consumption two years after 
Kolyani was born. KrishAa s family then adopted KolyJhii 
and Dilip Bahu retired to an Ashran in the Himalayas 
in a mood of peniU^ce and self-disgust. He had stayed 
there for nearly 15 years, not ejnerging till just before 
the wifcJl*, when he went A) live at Rainpur. They had»all 
thought him cured. His sarcasm and ^ungovernable 
temper seemed under ^ontrol, while h|6 brflliant intelli- 
ge»oe and physical strength had if anything increased. 
He soon became the right-hand mfjn of Krishna’s eldest 
uncle, whejf^wa^ the^ stil? alive and managing the family 
estate. On jthis %ncle’5i| d*ath Dilip Bahu took over the 
estat^hims^lf as baiSflE, It was not untij Krishna’s father 
retired and^is parents went to live at Rampur themselves 
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that the extent of Dilip Bobus Unpopularity in the neigh- 
bourhood and the tyrannical power which he exercised 
over the peasants came to be known. Bij|t things had 
improved. Although Krishna’s father had not felt 
inclined to carry the burden of the estate on his own 
shoulders, Ma had not scrupled to use every ai;Hfice to 
keep Dilip B^bu at bay. Ma, in fact, seemed to be the 
one person whom he respected. With Ma gone it might 
w^ll be more difficult to control him. 

Krishna put the tips of his fingers together 5nd peered 
judicially above the rim of his spectacles. “ Dilip Babu is 
an organiser with nothing to organise. A genius v/ho has 
never come off. Such people are i^^ways a problem — ” 
Joan had not come to waste pity on Dilip Babu : “ I 
daresay,” she said impati^tly, but whai^ exactly are 
you going to do ab^ut it ? ” ^ 

Krishna shook his head and sighed : “ Village politics 
are complicated. Tm afraid you may have taken on too 
much, Joan.^* 

Joan was already seething with indignation. She had 
had a sleepless night in the Dakpuir w^aiting-room, where 
the station-master had dispute^ her right to re.uove live- , 
stock from the benches. There was a limit to the amount 
of detachment that Krishna could exptct her to swallow : 

" If that is all you can say when these wretched islands 
ai3 starving — ” and she jerked*‘her lean, nervous hands 
from point to point. 

BiLt-Tm worried about you, too, Joan.” 

Joan jumped up off ^ her chair but she carefully con- 
trolled her voice. Look, I am 4 rational being. I^am not 
losing my terAper. I am standing merely so that the truth 
can flash oift ofV^e with greater^ foirce. “ My good man,” 
she said, “ Tm not impressed with your*‘^orry. It seems, 
I’m afraid, a trifle tai^nted. I can see now why you’ve been 
against me helping the islands all alot/g. •'But if you 
landlords can’t rise above suoh flisgracteful relfishness — 
then you’ll only have yourselves tp blame for'the result — ” 
And as she strode to the door, she thought: ‘/.This is it — 
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the showdown. It’s peoplAlike him who have made India 
her own worst enemy. If only he had a fraction of Mas 
character, th^, at least, I could still respect him — 

This dramatic exit took Krishna by surprise. He had 
been watching the pulse in her long neck with rapt and 
bony attention. 

Humped in his chair, he took oflF his sjjectacles and 
heaved a long, slow sigh : “ She has identified herself. 
She has learned to love. Perhaps in the end it will be 
all right.” But the thought did not carry much conviction. 

4. 

“ Yes, dear girl, 1908 — thafs when I was called to the 
Bar. The yea> Signorinetta w>n the l^erby at 100-1, and 
a Gibson Girl niarried into the peerage. The year — if one 
can be forgiven for mentioning a triviality in the same 
breath — the year cf the launching of Germany's biggest 
battleship. In those c!d days which Tories say were 
golden. So long ago, in fact, that my knowledge of the 
law is guaranteed to loSe a cast-iron case.” 

Her unc^e was hiviag \ hot shower. Between syllables 
he spouted like a sperm whale. For the neyt few moments 
vigorous soapings uhd splashings were all that cou^ be 
heard through the bead •curtain of his Holy^ of holies, 
although Joan had the impression that he continued t?) 
reminisce. Then he started to towel himself and became 
audible opce again. ' 

“ De factOy then, the w^ter is probably yours. But to 
establish it de lure you might have to go to court. l)e 
.India, of course, the answer is perfectly simple. You 
divert an agreed portibr.: of your fish to^he local Police 
Thcmcik Your op[?onents, being less well organised, will 
hot be able to afford as much. From: then on everything 
•should be plTiin' bailing (or don’t your fi'”Jiermen sail ? ) — 
unless of course tlie poli Have the nous to accept emolu- 
ments from both sides, ^But being a rural ^hana I doubt if 
they will. That’s one of the refinements of city life. A 
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delicious example of what one ifiight call the double-take 
came my way recently — I haven^t told it you, have I ? 
The manager (jf one of our newer night cl^bs offered a 
small consideration to a go-ahead young constable if he 
would keep the road clear of waiting taxis outside the 
club entrance. The taxis blocked the run-in for Anjericans 
who came in|yieir own cars. The manager did not want 
to lose such rich and esteemed clients. The policeman was 
then loaded with gift packets by each of two rival groups 
of taxis, on the understanding that members of the other 
group would not be allowed to park. And finally the arm 
of the law collected from the individual taxis themselves 
as they drove up. The reason ? Defective rear lights, for 
which his officer, who, so he said, was out on the snoop, 
would be sure to bring a ^aarge unless thAy moved off 
in double-quick tifhe — too quickj of course, for the 
drivers to check the lights for themselves. What do you 
think of that ? Underpay your police and develop their 
private ent^prise — ” 

Sir Fleetwood emerged, a towel wound tightly round 
his pink and pendulous paunch. 

" Colonel Blimp,” he said, without the moustache. 
Excuse the immodesty, dear girl, but Tm in a hurry.” 

was obviously proud of his fle^/i. But Joan turned 
away — after months of coffee, ochre and polished oak, the 
stght struck her as repellent. 

She said: “ Fm serious about this, Uncle. If you can't 
advisfc'us, then -.perhaps you could introduce me^to some- 
one who can.” , 

^Sir Fleetwood had taken a silk shirt and retifed into 
his dressing-room ; “ As for that, dear girl, at the moment 
an introdi^tionM from me woijlci* just about kill any 
project stone-dead, pver since my leadei* about the f K-me 
Minister's visit to Qhina my days have been numbered. 
That's what the ^oard Meeting's about tiiis Evening. My ^ 
views unrepresentative of Indiai|. opinibn, damaging the 
circulation of tlje paper and alUtHat. Of course &e real 
trouble is that I once described the Chairfuan as pre- 

c 
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siding over us like a defltced public monument and it 
has got back to him. Why have Indians no sense of 
humour ? Because — ^if they had — ^being tj[iemselves the 
supreme comics, they would never be' able to stop 
laughing — ” 

Sevea, hundred and fifty words — calculated on the 
lecture speed of 150 words a minute — of wjch no more 
than- one hundred had any relevance to the questions s^e 
had asked him. Surely, at 73, one ought to have grown 
tired of th^* sound of ones own voice ? Joan made little 
scolding noises in her throat, unsuccessfully trying to 
interrufi^ “ Oh, Uncle, I’m sorry — but please do let’s keep 
to the point. WeVe so little time — ” 

“ The point being,” said her uncle tying his tie, ‘‘ this 
rather fishy : peculation of y ^urs ? But, dear girl, you 
can’t really expect us 6ommon-sense merchants to go on 
tilting at your windmills for ever. Just think — quite apart 
from that mystery woman you made me employ in the 
Delhi Office — how you persuaded me to talfe a header 
into your sewage. Most embarrassing — especially since 
it turned out to be the fiommunists and not yourself who 
were mariaging the thing. Luckily, of course, that 
scavenger strike of theirs was a complete farce — ” 

“ Oh,” she said, didn’t know anything about that — 
And, anyhow, I — ” 

‘‘ Didn’t you sec ? It wks in the papers — it fizzled oift 
after about half-an-hour. It seemed to leave the streets 
rather cleaner than they were before.” 

“ I haven’t time to see the papers down at Kaligram — 
but theipoint is — ” 


4. 

• “ Is it really serious this trouble of Uncle Fleetwood’s 
\vith the Boa'.'d ? He spemed in a difficult mood — ” 

Lady Raydon looked away and sighed dramatically: 

‘ Wh^rtiid he tell you about it ? ” 

“ Something to do with some editorial or other — a 
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a quarrel with the Chairman ol/rhis Board of Directors — ” 

" Oh, that — And Lady Raydon busied herself 
arranging a po^t of ferns in front of a Tibet^ silk banner; 

“ Why — ^is tnere something else ? ” 

Her aunt did not answer for some time. Then : I 
oughtn't to tell you, of course. Your Uncle doesn't even 
know I kno^J. But it s all such a desperate misery. Do 
you rememlfcr that secretary he hud some years back 
cMled Trudy ? The Eurasian — ^no, I loont use^ithe term 
Anglo-Indian. To us old-stagers it sounds so* dreadfully 
wrong. Well, Trudy married in 1949 and left the office. 
Her husband was a French business man. A lapsed 
Catholic. Then after three years he Repented and said he 
was living in sin. He left with the merger of the North 
French possessions and w^jit back to Franck? taking their 
little boy with him'. Trudy wrote (nat she was willing to 
be converted, but he never answered her letters. Finally 
she went to your uncle for advice and help. He — well, he 
took her oht to dinner. And then — well, dear — perhaps 
you can imagine the rest.’' Her aunt twisted the fringe of 
her Kashmiri shawl. I’m sure ydur uncle has been very 
kind to her — ” ^ cr 

But, Aunt Fredegonde, how long has this been going 

? » 1 

“ *Going on ? Oh, I don’t know, dee-ar. I don’t expect 
k ‘ went on ' exactly at all. But the girl told a friend who 
still works at 'the office. And now it’s come to the ears of 
the Beard. Y(\li know what standt'A’ds India has in such 
things. I’m afraid it’s .strengthened the hand of ^those who 
V^ant to get rid of your Uncle. 'But, oh my dee-arji^it seems 
such a pity ! After all these years to be persecuted 
because ot a s^-Jly mistake — ”^Aiid trying heroically to 
smile instead of cry Lady Raydon pushed back }v?p.hair 
that had broken linjply over her bony forehead like spray 
on a rock. 

“ And now, dee-ar — I wanbpyqn to stky toitea — ” 

“ I’m afraid ^ ^ 

“ Yes, dear — you must. I do so want you^to meet Ram 
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Prasad. The cook's just bijpugnt nun to us from Myemen- 
singh. Would you believe that he instinctively knows how 
to handle a tea-cup — even though he's never seen one 
before ? He drooks his little finger just ai if he'd spent 
all his life in a drawing-room. Such manners. I shall let 
him- pour out so that you can see what I mean — " 

Joan firmly and finally excused herself rV* But, Aunt, 
Indians have been using tea-cups for ceilfuries. Some- 
one's eve?j excavated them in one of the prehistoric cititfs. 
Don't you i»remember ? You told me about it yourself.” 

5 . 

“ No, Mimi, I will not have you turning the girl into 
one of your’taith histories, ^h, I know she looks ill — 
ghastly, and sAe doesn’t help things by wearing that 
hideous homespun sari as if it was a winding sheet. But 
making oneself isn't an automatic badge of sainthood. 
It can just as well be a sign of pig-headed silliness. And 
in your Joan's case, that. I'm afraid, is just exactly what 
I think it is. She’s heading for dippy spinsterdom at the 
speed of t3#jet rockpt. F^anrjy thinking that she — she of all 
people — could convert Bengali fishermen to L.S.E. doc- 
trines of social orgafiisation in no more than a few weeks. 
It’s almost Victorian in its complacency. The I.C.S. at its 
worst never believed in ‘anything half so wicked. Arffl 
then when I hinted at all the failures she’d had in the 
past, she went prickF^. Like a Communist who l»(Jks at 
you, when you remind him of ^ome particularly out- 
rageous# ooZf e-face.” 

Even Lady Raydon was surprised at the^ejfplosive force 
of the diatribe. Perhr«p.^ the Board M letiii^ had gone 
w(me . than her • husband was willing to admit. She 
Screwed up her courage; , 

* “Fleetwodd, I ought to" tell you, dear, I — I think I’ve 
heardsome^hin^ abou^ ;,»ou — well dee-ar, about this 
trouGl?— ” * , 

“ My gooc\ woman, you'd be deaf if you hadn’t. Every- 
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one else in Calcutta seems to Jjave known for weeks — ” 
“ Oh, my dee-ar — I do wish you'd told me — ” 

“ Now, listen Mimi, I didn't tell you for the very good 
reason that I didn't want you to be mawkisH. And I'm not 
going to have you being mawkish now — 

“Fleetwood, please, please let me help,” and she 
turned to hi# i, flinging her arms wide in a Wagnerian 
gesture. “ SuVely there must be something I can do ? " 

Yes, dear, there is. Be as calm and stately as jfou know 
how. Put on that magnificent ‘ I'm-above-it-aU ' act that 
you've been practising for years. Don’t be injured; or 
helpless or sympathetic and for heaven's sake ^spare us 
the forgiving wife — '' and as Lady Raydon floundered 
helplessly into tears, veils and beads and fringes 
trembling, he put an arm pund her: “ Th^re, my dear, 
you're a big girl now, so mop up cfuick afid prove you're 
as sensible as I've always suspected you were — ” 

It was one of the few intimate moments of their 
marriage. 


Six 

M AiiCH. At dawn greiit corridors of light slic 
across the water rubbing away the mist. Or 
Kaligram the boys were^'up early tapping th< 
tall palm trees for moli^sses which the village used insteac 
oi‘ sugar. Dew gathered on fhe fine tips of thj.^ pepu 
leaves and kho^ils shouted exultantly from their branches 
In a month* the goring paddy w<;hiH have been liarvested 
and the earth blejiched to the coloul' of rags by ••'the 
burning heat. But ri^)w it was March and at mid-day the 
sun was merely vyarrn and mellow. iThe t^.eei — neem, bel 
krishna chura, and myrtle M^rp covered v^ith brilliani 
blossom. It wa? the last fling of k world condemned tc 
death. Dusk fell quietly. Soft mist crept up from the river 
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curdling the air. At sunsetkthe khokil changed his call: 
three deep, satisfied, fluting notes as rich in fruit and 
hairy caterpillars as an Italian tenor in pasta and olive oil. 

Joan s third Visit in Calcutta had provecP luckier. The 
young District Magistrate welcomed her with a crisp 
smile. like herself, had been laundered at London 
University In the ’30s. He agreed to instrilit the local 
police that poaching in waters where the lAid beneath 
was previously owned by the islanders should be fo^ 
bidden. If tlfe rival co-operative wished to dispute owner- 
ship, they would have to do so in a law court. The burden 
of proc® was on them. As far as Joan could make out the 
DaKpiir police never acted on these instructions. But it 
made no difference. The other co-operative broke up of 
its own accord — when one of r^ts members did a moon- 
light flit with fuftds co/lected for the purchase of fishing 
nets. 

What excuse v/as there now for her to stay ? Well, the 
winter term would soon be coining to an end ift Calcutta. 
But she dismissed that as irrelevant. After all there was 
plenty of work to be df>ne before the start of the new 
one. No, sh# must Igave. Bi^: before going she decided to 
5raw up the Co-operative s first quarterly account so as 
to have a clear pictifc-e of the progress the*y had made. 

The picture was not reassuring. There were now some 
25 boats out fishing every day, yet the profit ecfrned waj# 
still not sufficient for more than a subsistence wage to 
employees. There setfned little chance payingtthe 
annual divfdend promised to the other islanders who had 
invested#their share of thfc Government grant. It wal 
Pachu who suggested a solution. They wer0 discussing 
the cause of last week’i l^w return. 

*'3^he^tatis don’* like to take carts round by Rampur,” 
Pachu explained. “ This means that tl^ey are getting late 
tp the stalls aAd iave Jf) sell cheap.” 

“ B ut t hey .-AouW go tlje quick way. I \hought we had 
agre^fP^” • • ^ 

‘‘ They say jt is hauifted, Didi — ” 
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" Haunted ? ” 

“ Yes, Didi. They say there is a grove of pepul trees 
which is ful| of Hindu ghosts — ^ 

“ Are you sure they are not Muslims f ” Joan asked, 
it was hard to tell whether Pachu was serious, for he 
wore his habitual smile. ^ 

"Oh, ncp Didi — they're not Muslims. It's only the 
Hindu ghccts that are partial to fish — 

“ Why not call them thieves ? " she asked.*" Wouldn't 
that be simpler ? " • 

"Thieves cast shadows, Didi, These others cast no 
shadow.” 

So grown men were afraid of g?.iosts in broad daylight 
— well, really, if that was the sort of thing they still had 
to contend with — ^ 

" Oh, bother — bother — ^l)other— ” she said. 

" It might be a help if we had a motor, Didi — like 
you once^spoke of — '' 

Pachu spoke dreamily and his eyes drifted out across 
the river, as if he had not remembered the suggestion 
till that moment. 

Joan automatically followed his ga'ze. Yes, 'lie was right. 
There, on the bank, she had imagined a concrete garage 
ai\d trucks racing away to Calcutta with the early 
morning catch : " What price would we get now on the 
^Calcutta markets ? '' she asked. 

“ They say rohi and katla fetch four rupees a seer and 
ilsd jfix — t ^ 

" And here they fftch only two, is that right ? " 

" No, no^, Didi. Not even itsa fetches as much^'as two — ” 
She re^call^d afterwards the suspicious glibness and 
gravity of Pafchu's replies. Shf^ Suspected that the whole 
episode of the gb^^sts was the purest ’invention, round- 
about way of pra>^oking them to final extravagance. But 
by then it was too late. They ws^re cteimitted. 

Not that, on the face of lY, tiie purchaser of a ^r'ouple of 
second-hand itrucks was unduly^ extravagant. They still 
had a good portion of the Governments grant unused. 
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Capital was no worry and if the use of the trucks would 
double their profits, then surely the capital would have 
been well spent ? Within a week the trucks had arrived, 
two tatis from tulsigram were being taught^to drive and 
a bamboo shed had been erected on the river bank. She 
would only stay, Joan told herself, until the ||ew method 
of marketing had been established. 

2 . 

The evening was as warm and soft as cat's fur. The 
river glittered in moonlight. On the grass in front of 
Joan’s hut a crowd had collected. The daughter of one of 
Kaligram’s few remaining Brahmins was being married. 
Manik Babu clerk-accoun.^ant to the Co-operative. 
In spite of his ca?te — aifd partly perha{)s because of it — 
he was as miserably poor as the rest of the islanders. But 
he was determined to celebrate the marriage with all the 
pomp necessary to the premier social event of the season. 
He had taken a loan from the Co-operative to pay his son- 
in-law the dowry. And tie ‘‘ OfBce-tent,” decorated with 
greenery ar^ coloured flags, had been turned into the 
atbour from which the couple would take their vows. 

The guests of honour were seated on Jcfan’s veranda. 
Next to her was the Brahmin matchmaker who had come 
over the water to watch, since he would collect his fee 
at the end of the ceremony. Wild-eyed and hollow- 
cheeked, his forehead fiercely slashed witl]^ sandalw^^od 
paste to pr(tve his piety, he struck Joan as not at all the 
type she^vould expect a pAfessional splicer to be. BuV 
to talk to he was genial enough and he tofd her the 
secrets of his trade with^the complacency a travelling 
salesoiian. Never fliid even the shadow of a fault with 
any young man or woman of marriageable age. As to 
Mjinik Bobus dac^hter^well, it had not been easy. The 
groom's family^ werft far impressed at the ceremony 

of " PBSf Seeing.” Thej^» v^ere critical of both her com- 
plexion and hgr hair. Vbey subscribed, too, to the local 
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suspicion that the inhabitarfrs of Kaligram had been 
cursed by their patron goddess. But the horoscope was 
favourable ajid the affair had been clin^ched when he 
brought a specimen of the girls signature for their 
inspection since the girls of their own family were all 
illiterate. The matchmaker had thought it prudent not 
to mentionf that her name was, in fact, all that the 
candidate djuld write. 

Look ! the bridegroom’s party had put oi/. from the 
bank. A dozen fishing craft bobbed through the moon- 
light. The drummers sitting round in a circle on the grass 
scuttled off into rapid and subtle rhythms. This was the 
cue for the children of the village to distribute the 
garlands that they had been making all day Joan was 
plentifully loaded with^ Rajini f^anclhof the smooth- 
smelling Queen ot Scents. Now the bo^its glided grace- 
fully up the foreshore. The mud glistened like silver sand. 
The bridegroom s cabin had been twined with tinsel and 
white lilies. For a moment even Joan found it hard to 
remember that squalor was being mated with misery: 
that the young couple would stai t life in the bridegroom’s 
village with no more than a, cow anijj two a6/es of land,, 
which caste forbade that they should farm for them- 
selyes: that starvation would threaten their children. 
There wjls a crescendo of brass and drums as the bride- 
•groom stepped out of the boat. 

Manik Bahu was there to greet them : “ With God as 
wit/i 0 i?s I bequeath my beloved daughter to you for life. 
I renounce all claim,, on her From now on you are her 
^master, comrade and protector. See that she^i remains 
in happiness.” The bride was waiting by the tent. She 
was dressed ifr a scarlet sari, ^tbe veil pulled right over 
her face. The sole?, of her feet and the ^alms of h^r hands 
stained with crime^»on alta. When her groom had been 
installed in the^arbour, she walked roiltid *it seven timesr 
Then the end of her sari wtxS 4ied to his ihawl^ and her 
bridal veil wjv*? lifted to allow thlm a first glimpse of the 
face that his parents had chosen for him* A meal was 
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brought for them to sharefon a huge brass plate. Through 
all this the priest sat chanting Vedic hymns in front of 
•a small sacrificial fire — hymns in a language 4,000 years 
old which Aot even he could iindersfand. The fire 
spluttered merrily, fed with clarified butter. 

Joan jioted the details for her black bofik. Nowadays, 
of course,' no such ceremony could take |place on the 
islands unless Mother ” was in the foi^front of the 
audiencGi Last week she liad witnessed the wedding*of 
the headnfan’s son on the island of Bagmari. The men, 
who had once seemed so remote and savage, had put on a 
special display of athletics for her benefit, leaping among 
withered and stunte^l tices for flaming brands that had 
been fixed among the branches ; competing for her 
praise with Vhildlike eagern<jss. 

It was all totally ^unexpected art:er the twilight of 
misery which seemed, on her first v isit, to envelop each 
island in its and neutral mist. 

During the Festival holidays this year she ihust arrange 
to bring some students from Sen Street so that she could 
organise more detailer? study. She already had a mass of 
material. It was pjnpci ar^alysis and systematisation that 
was needed. And for that, since she had decided to leave 
next week, she hacAi’t now enough time left. 

Pachu was picking his w^av through the crowd, 
holding his purple skirt with all the refinement of a weS- 
bred woman walking through slums. She would always 
think of J^achn makmg towards her like# this, a 4c^k of 
tolerant humour on his fastidious^ face. 

Didi, the lorries have only just returned — ” 

Did they hav^e a good day ? ” 

" They never reachtd^Calcutta — ’ 

A Breakdown ? 

‘‘They were held up at^the policy station just beyond 
•Dakpur — ” * • 

‘^Thp police sfation-,-w4iy ? ” ^ 

‘nThey say w^e do fulfill tfte comipercial licensing 
laws. And that we cannot taka to the road until we do — * 
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" But that's ridiculous. What do they mean ? " 

" They would not let the lorries pass — 

" I shall go with them tomorrow — 

Out near die tent someone had laun(?ned into the 
inevitable hymn to Kali. The next phase of the battle had 
begun. A 

The, lorriei had been held up under some Act long 
defunct, whijjh stated that elephants required a specim 
permit to travel on district roads. Although r^lephants 
were no longer in use, the police claimed that this regula- 
tion had never been rescinded and that it applied 
logically to the elephants' successors. It was alj perfect 
nonsense, of course, and no one bjit simpletons would 
have been taken in by it. With Joan on the leading truck, 
the police dared not threaten to lock-up ifae drivers if 
they proceeded. So the second'’ rouna went to the 
Co-operative. But for the third the police hit on a new 
strategy. The lorries were charged with having wrongly 
placed nurrfber plates, and, the aay after, with not having 
a companion driver on the front seat. By the end of the 
week no less than eight separate charges had been made 
out, each of which would hay^e to b^ dealt with at the 
local courts. 

" But this is simply preposterous. Wo truck in Bengal 
is olJeying a single one of these regulations — ” 

“ Someone has made it worth their while,” Pachu 
replied. 

'‘I«shall coniplain to the District Magistrate — ” 

" I do not think there will be need, Didi,'* and Pachu 
s&iiled. "Perhaps the charges^ will not be brought. The 
thana is staffed by Bengali policemen. They are fond of 
fish—” 

"What do you mean?” 

Pachu rubbed t|j^e side of his nose: “Yesterday I 
made suitable arrangements. ' We Jiavef.orfiy to suppl)^ 
their lunch — 

"No, Pachu, no — Joan remojis\:rated with every Ifmb 
at once, even the veins on her long, taut nfck quivered 
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with indignation. " We must take our stand on justice. 
I will go to court person^ly when the case comes up — 

She chose European dress for the occasion. Petitioners 
and defendants, squatting in silence outside the Dakpur 
court-room like beggars at the Temple gates, assumed 
as soon as she appeared that she had judicial power to 
wield oh 'their behalf. They rose to gl^et her with 
propitiatory murmurs. Joan grimly refuses to have her 
case trie(^ first. She would use the ordinary Shannels op^n 
to a peasant, she would claim no special privilege. For 
eight hours litigation steamed squalidly on in the boiling 
crowded cauldron with its pealing walls, barred windows, 
and rusty iron railings round the magistrates' dais. Joan 
listened without fiinChing, head to one side, lips parted, 
eyes busy. \ 

In dock at JaL*, she pleadedthat pensecution threatened 
the life and health of the most interesting social experi- 
ment in Bengal. If all vehicles were treated in the same 
way as theirs had been, then a whole yety would be 
needed to deal with one week's driving offences alone. 
The court was husbe^J. Even an old woman who had 
crouched ^or hours deftly rolling pan for the litigants, 
stopped work to Us ten. ^ 

Joan emerged wfth no more than a ncmiinal fine. The 
Magistrate warned the police not to waste their tirAe on 
insubstantial charges. Justice, she told Pachu, can alwa;^'S 
be vindicated, so long as it is persistently upheld. 

Pachu said nothing, but the police continued to,^enjoy 
daily fish “dinners. * 


3 . 

Wrhe^ Bengali )iear ends in mid-April with the last day 
•of the month of Chaitra. The new ^ear opens with the 
^storms of BMsekh th^t fall like Rudra's thunderbolts out 
of a clear ^y. Che first ^^igns of stofm are tremulous 
toilgflBs of Aist liftedi\^Rhout warning from the ground. 
Then the jjcy hardens and a white-lfot wind comes 
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scorching across the plain. Hell has burst open and the 
earth shrinks beneath the escaping blast. At the first 
burning breath of the wind cotton bolls moult from the 
simul bushes, fumbling scruffily over the ground. The 
neem blossoms scatter like dust, leaving garlic-scented 
berries. The northern year is buried in the iron coffin 
of winter, but/m India it is dragged down to th^ under- 
world to expejjience the tortures of the damned, where it 
w^jts to be i^iscued, not by the gentle sweetness of a 
northern spring, but by the dramatic fury of th^jihonsoon. 

Joan had always managed to resist the heat by a careful 
conservation of energy. But that was in Calcutta where 
she had electric fans, running water, shower baths, ice- 
cubes from the refrigerator. On Kaftigram the effort of 
rotating a palm leaf to cool herself causec]^,a lather of 
sweat. Aching and djxzed shr limpecj. through the burning 
hours lifting her face to the breeze at dusk like a cast- 
away drinking rain. Somewhere, curled up inside her, a 
pale ghost of the old forthrightness, the old zeal and 
irritation still clung to a pitiful half-life. But she dared 
not let the ghost loose. How else eijjdure tlie horror of the 
world outside except by switching off the current that 
connected one to it? She kne^vV now*‘v\hy India made 
such a fetish of patience. 

She had never intended, of course, to get caught in it. 
And she would not have done so if it had not been 
rumoured, during the very week that she was rescuing 
the Co-operative from the clutcheji of the police, that 
plans Fo*r the catchment basin were going awry^and that 
th|^ sluice and reservoi* wouldaiever be finished J^efore 
the rains. ^ 

The truth|Waf that here, too, the scheme had become ' 
too ambitious ^r the fragile ^scaftolc\ing erected ^ 
support it. In a fit oi November optimism Joan had sug- . 
gested that the reser^^oir be buik in such a^vvajj as to make 
possible the development of irrigation ix the neighbour- 
hood and that the sluice gate, tlfx-9.ugh whiiti the^'oV^r- 
flow was going to be drained the river, be made 
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so as to harness at least^a small quantity of electric 
power. 

. By the beginning of April there was still no decision 
on these plans? and all that had been accc^nplished was 
two sections of primitive earthwork across the bed of the 
old river. Dragging herself through th| heat Joan 
staggered to and from Calcutta in order tS rouse Gov- 
ernment departments to a sense of urgencji Every step 
was an elfprt of will. In the stifling carriage^ a grit-ladAi 
wind remorselessly scarred her face. She could not eat. 
She attempted to slake her parched throat with lemon 
rind'^^and^a thermos full of hot, chlorinated water. But 
she succeeded. Early in the new year, the Government 
agreed to insert a sluice before final decisions had been 
made about tVe hydro-electric station. This sluice would 
be hand-operated by capstan, ^hich vv\)uld raise or lower 
the steel gates to whatever height was thought right for 
the river s overflow into the reservoir behind. But by the 
beginning of May no contractors had taken u^ the work. 

The islanders had, of course, their own explanation of 
the delay. They were cctivinced that the landlords on the 
District Begird had opened^a fresh campaign against the 
to-operative and ftiat the contractors had been bribed 
not to finish the draAiage scheme in time. ^The landlords, 
Pachu said, would rather see the islanders drowned ftian 
prosperous. In this heat nothing seemed fantasfle to Joani 
any more. She decided to call on Dilip Babu at Rampur 
so as to estimate whA truth there could possibly, be in 
Pachu s wild assertion. As usual he had made it in the 
mildest ^nd most reasonable voice? i 

Dilip Babu was in the front courtyard feding for the 
first faint golden coolm^s^of the evening.jifle greeted her 
wi*h eljiborate aftection as if he had been daily saying 
the names of God in her honour. Joanjjwas struck at once 
how quickly he had ipoved to the head of the rambling 
household siace 'Mas death. He clappt'd his hand tor 
foo^ 'Sfid cnticised euc;li item with which she was 
supplied. Oij^ niece ordered to fan her while she 
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ate, another to keep away 4flies. The huge plate of 
savouries and a glass of almond sherbet fell gratefully 
on the palate after months of tinned and tasteless food 
and it was so/he minutes before Joan coulS bring herself 
to explain the reason for her visit. Meanwhile Dilip Baku 
sat with sardpnic impassivity on his bolster, Si^r^ing a 
well-muscled leg. 

She described the rumours of persecution which flew 
a&oss the water like an epidemic and appeaijd to him 
for help in their struggle. He was known* already as 
benevolent and influential. If they had him on their side, 
then their work would be strengthened and his prestige 
would grow. 

She was surprised at herself for falling so naturally 
into the indirect, Oriental panner of deliyaing a rebuke. 
But at the end of it she gave hiifi a challenging British 
smile, lifting her chin and slightly clearing her throat. 
Although still observing the conventions of courtesy, I 
expect, so her look said, a truthful reply. 

Dilip Bahu suavely acknowledged her compliments 
over joined palms. He was indeeQ, deeply concerned for 
her scheme, as she had realise;^J. He h^d beentvoridering, 
whether there was any auxiliary action, however trifling, 
which he coul3 render to promote iifs better success. He 
was aware — only too acutely aware — of her own 
f/rodigious" and sacrificial efforts. Now she had indicated 
clearly the course for him to take. He would try and fore- 
stall Vhe fears vnd misconceptions under which not a few 
fellow-landlords so sadly laboured. He would do his poor 
West to influence public opinion in favour of htr mag- 
nanimous, Her^noble task. He had, indeed, attempted so 
to support ^ner idready. But nojy *he would redouble his 
efforts. ^ 

His speech mig^.t have been lifted straight from a 
Disraeli novel. ^ 

He insisted, since she was bfjnt on reti^rning^to the 
islands that nigjit, on sending cnC of the villagersTpfom 
Rampur to escort her safely baclc to the lanks of the 
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river. And so she set off ^companied by a servant and 
an exultant clamour of crickets, while vapour steamed 
up from the still baking earth till the stars simmered 
gently in the fky. 

She was little the wiser. The chief trouble with the 
Oriental method is that one needs a great (feal of experi- 
ence to judge whether it has been succelsfu) For all 
she knew Dilip Bahu might still be either rogue or a 
cultured country gentleman. But she was no! called on fo 
decide between the two ; for next day the contractors 
appeared at dawn to recommence their work. 

That eyening another landlord visited the village. He 
had a spinal weakness, arrived on a palanquin and lay 
in the middle of the Withered sward propped on bolsters. 
His name waV Sultan Mia. He smoked a hookah, drawing 
the smoke throuj^h water in a Hollowed coconut. He wore 
battered spectacles and a white Muslim skull cap. Pachu, 
on the edge of the group that surrounded the old gentle- 
man, muttered : Vvnien there is carrion then Ae vultures 
gather.” 

Pachu explained to ijoan that before the floods the 
villages wgre covered by a thicket of intermediary land 
•rights. These smalf reiit-co*llectors held their position by 
sub-infeudation fro;li the zamindars. The Mmindars were 
now being expropriated by the Government, but the^ew 
laws had not reached their feudatories. When thf 
villages were submerged these small rentiers gave up all 
hope of receiving •their dues. But now thjtj the 
Co-operative's success was rumoured they were begin- 
ning to^egret their decisiv^n. Sultcfn Mia was the first 
the field. His visit, disguised as one of friergdly interest, 
was probably, so Pac^iu said, a first sj^ lf)wards the 
»«COvery of his r^hts. Biit he wanted to make sure that 
the Co-operative was indeed flourishing before he staked 
Ijfis claim asta j^iareholdet. After the rains, when they 
were finally established, it 'yas from this^juarter that they 
woKid^fte sut^ected to tlfeir next full-scale siege. Didi had 
best start p^fparing Iterself now. 
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Joan gritted her teeth anch pressed knuckles to her 
forehead. The wonder and fascination with which, a 
month before, she had found herself drawn into the 
complex pattfem of her islands had gonl. In its place 
there was a sense of oppression, of helplessness and 
futility. Casy, custom, tradition, land usage silted the 
landscape, like so many layers of dead and rotting leaves. 
Whenever sljs tried to move her feet sank in, hopelessly 
b&gged down in the morass, and her head swanras if with 
some steaming and musty odour. She understood now 
why the grim Hindu deities had replaced the trim 
divinities of Greece. Why too they had such an infinity of 
arms and legs and heads. Nothing, in India could ever 
be simple. Everything horribly proliferated. 

She tip-toed quietly beljind the new arr/i^al. 

If only she had never come to (he islSnds, if only she 
was back in Calcutta. What a paradise Sen Street would 
be in comparison ! Her own bed in an empty room where 
she could j^ull down the blinds and blot out the hostile 
sun. Where she could lie down naked, stretching her 
sweating body beneath an electriC; fan. 

She crept into her hut. Nofener-M^, who was frying ^ 
egg plant in coarse mustard oil for her mistress’s supper, 
called out — buf Joan pretended not tA hear. She took two 
books off the shelf that she had fitted on top of a mango 
drate. The Floude Commission “ Report on the Bengal 
Land Tenure,System and Permanent Settlement ” and the 
receni Congress Publication on Lanti Reform. She opened 
them mechanically, as if performing a reflex action. Then 
she smoothed out a page in oife of her black booJis. 

She read feach paragraph twice before it made sense. 
And when ?)he i^rote her notes^,slre had to use a pencil 
since her hand left a dull sweaty stain on the page.whK.ii 
smeared the ink frojpi her pen. 

4 . 

In May heat lies over Bengal fike a deidly plague. 
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Kites and vultures hoverlmotionless as though strung on 
quivering wires of blazing air. They watch ceaselessly 
■ for the slightest sign of life in the countrjjside, which lies 
clean and bare as a skeleton beneath them. On the 
Dakpur road an ancient leathery cow had heeled over in 
the dust to die and with an uncanny instii^t the vultures 
knew the instant it had breathed its last. Down they 
dropped, clumsy, ugly, pitiless, and st'|rted greejjily 
picking rtie carcass fo the bone. It was their only instinct. 
When thdPpvening bus approached, lurching from side to 
side, the vultures took no notice. Two of them were 
crmhec^ to death beneath its wheels. On Kali gram the 
“ Brain-fever ” bird# silent throughout the winter and 
spring, had. suddenly turned obstreporous. “Rain-come, 
rain-come, i^aiTj-eome ” it sejeamed^ rising to a lunatic 
crescendo. Then it cut off aliruptly. But a few moments 
later its obsession broke out again. It shicked all night 
long in the vrem tree under the glittering moon. 

A snake had appeareU. One night Joan, lying in a 
sweaty doze on her veranda, was awakened by a hubbub 
near the Temple. The snake had slipped into one of the 
shacks \^ere a ^miiy v’#as sleeping on the floor. It bit 
a child and theii^dived through a holf| in the sacking 
wall. Within a few moments the child was dead arid 
the women of the village sent a terrible lament slanting 
towards the stars. * 

The snake, whic^i must have swum over from the 
mainlanc^, had made its burrow in the cracked fn?isonry 
at the base of the templ^e. The pillagers evidently con 
sidere4d its choice of a site to be symbolic and, insteaa^ol* 
declaring war on the v^enomous intrudoj, Fj^ey left milk 
and water at the Ttftnple entrance, cfRnbed the stones 
^IX^ith svermilion •and alta for good^fortiine and kept a 
special oil larrm burnings on the step at night. By this 
^ means they*hdped te pacify their gue^t. Joan protested. 
SheJ^ld th|m iTiat th(|sifake had chosen the Temple to 
HlSe in for perfectly jfateiral reasons. It v^as the only stone 
•building sffll standing on the island and snakes always 
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preferred rocks and masonry t(j mud. She told them, too, 
that fussing round the hole with drink and worship would 
only increase the animal’s nervous venom. The women 
smiled a littl^ sadly and shook their helds. Kali was 
angry. They must do what they could to please her. This 
attitude appe^t.ed to the snake. It did not reappear for a 
whole week. 

Nowadays |ban took her bath and washed her clothes in 
a village tank. And because of the gradual sinkkig of the 
water-level the process had become more and more per- 
functory. The tanks were baked and cracked — only the one 
below the Temple had as mud) as a thin, scummy layer of 
water left in the bottom. Joan pad4^ed in this for a few 
moments, trying to suppress nausea, then smeared herself 
with mustard oil on the bank. Next she mt^Jt squeeze a 
bucket full of water out of the tube-\vell. ^fhis was all she 
dared allow herself for washing her clothes and finishing 
her ablutions. Dripping with sweat she retired into the 
shade and Ileat out her sari with a l^aton on the Temple 
steps. 

One morning as she was wallAng back to the well, 
she heard a noise like water i^pliitterjng in biuiling fat. ^ 
She looked up.^ There, at the side of the Temple, stood 
the cobra, its neck raised 18 inches ^n the air, its tiny 
head darting from side to side above its distended 
"‘feood.” It was being mobbed by two angry kingfishers. 
Joan had time to notice the graded colouring — gamboge 
on the <throat and stomach shadini^' to dark olive green 
on the back: and on ^he hood, curious black markings 
lilfe the mask of a clown. 

The cobra ^as so intent on its battle that it did not hear 
Joan creep up oliihind it. Then ^s fl^he birds flew off and 
the snake turned, Joan took a wide swing with her baton ' 
Another instant and^she woul^ have been too late. She' 
had a further stroke of luck. As turtied, the cobra# 
lunged downwards and Joan’s «blyw, wlhch y^ould^ther- 
wise have falleiji on the well-miisbled neck, strucK^tiie 
arrow-shaped head with perfect precision. "JFhe animal, 
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temporarily stunned, uncoiled its six-foot length like a 
whip and helplessly lasHed the dust. Joan battered its 
brains to pulp. 

She staggered over to the Temple. Sweaft was streaming 
down her face and her heart beat violently. She held her 
long, firjn hand in front of her eyes and 4 as horrified to 
^ee hov/ it trem' led. She sank exhausted on the steps. 

Already the brief respite of dawn was Embedded 
in acres ^of baking mud the dried-up stream of the rlVer 
glittered like a reptile in the sun. Beneath the Temple arch 
the dark figure of Kali danced against the burning sky. 

With* scarcely a sound the villagers had risen from 
torpor and now th^y gathered, whispering, round the 
dead snake. They turned towards Joan with bright, 
respectful 9 yej. Yesterday Mother had talked about 
leaving* But now — '‘^ou cannot leave us. Mother. Only 
you can save us from the wrath of Kali.” 

" I have to 70. I have to go next week.” Her voice was 
mechanical, lisriess. a prisoner under torture still repeat- 
ing that he would not speak. 

Norener-Ma came forward, shaved and bent and 
withered? She raided her^)ands in supplication like some 
scarred and desiccated pilgrim. 

“ Mother will stay,” she said and she was smiling. 

Joan looked round silently at the villager* who sto^d 
watching her, noticed Manik Balm with his lips drawn in 
agonised imitation #f a grin. It was scarcely six g'clock, 
yet the glare from the river already hurt her eyes. Hew 
can I leave them in this furnace They need me. I hg’. o 
raised their hopes. I cannot go with thej^ir hopes stJl 
unfulfilled. To stay is ^o longer an escajjc# Itfs a grim and 
terrible duty. ^ • 

Instinctively the villagers seemdtl to understand not 
only what kei^ decision ^as, but \fhy she had made it. 
One by one they bent doyn in reverei^e, taking the dust 

4ijr feeff 

Joan wa^ too conftiscd, too exhausted, to stop them. 
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Seven 

T hey saj' in Bengal that the monsoon’ never breaks 
before the last day of the month of Jaistho — the 
13th J^me. The 12th June, then, was considered 
safe for a ceremonial opening of the sluice gate. It could 
not, anyhow^have taken place earlier since that very 
mAVning the mst cement \\ as applied to the bvick wall 
and it was not until mid-day that the steel doors were 
lowered into place by a gang of twenty workmen, with 
striped towels wound round their loins, chanting with 
revivalist fervour as they tugged an(3 strained. 

A dangerous number of workers had been engaged 
during the last few days ^n making elabofAte prepara- 
tions for the opening ceremony, foV the chief contractor 
was determined to impress the authorities with the 
importance of what he had done. On the far bank of the 
old river a scenes of arbours had been erected and decor- 
ated with flags and flowers. Beneath them the District 
Magistrate and lesser GovernmenV officials were to stop 
for drinks and sweetmeats placQfl on spf.cially crtustructed 
wooden tables for their delight. Over each doorway hung 
a banner with/ on the front, “Welcome to the District 
Magistrate ” and, on the back, the chief c'ontractor s 
nkme prominently printed in gold letters. During the 
refreshments -it was hoped that this name would sink 
deepl) .'enough, into official consciousness to be recalled 
next month when last ^selections for the Republic Day 
Honours’ List were made. ’ v 

But neither the District Magistrate nor the local gov- 
ernment oflSciafs 'bver arrived. Ah two o’clock a cloud no 
bigger than a man’s hand was seen 6n the no?therfl 
horizon. Within a (juarter-of-an-hour it was advancing 
rapidly across the sky like a coffin h'd. TneMong fronds* 
of the palm trees behind the Crt^ours gave ^»n om m ous. 
metallic shiver as if afflicted with. Wgor in the middle^il 
feverish heat. Crows, ravens, rooks, and vukAires aban- 
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doned their outposts ar^ settled ludicrously in stumpy 
five-foot banana trees, from whose leaves, shaped like 
the sails of a windmill, they expected the best protection. 
The first driltps were as fat and heavy gobs of batter 
falling from a frying pan. The peasants who had come 
to watcji^the fun made a dash for the arbours where they 
huddled together binding thin cotton dhotis close to their 
shivering bodies. Within a few minutes ^he decorations 
were a sodden tangle on the edge of thi dike and* the 
dust bowJof the reservoir had turned to a marshy swamp. 

But the contractor and his retinue did not despair. 
Th^y stood out on the embankment peering through the 
smoking curtain of j:ain for signs of the ceremonial party 
from Dakpur. As his court costume the contractor had 
chosen an ®rmy great-coat about eijght sizes too big for 
him. He now Turnefl up tht; collar, tightened the Sam 
Brown and covered his head with a knotted handkerchief. 
His lone figure, muddy but unbowed, faced the fierce 
torrent withbut flinching. 

The villagers said that they had newer known rain so 
wild or wicked. It Continued without stopping for a 
whole wtfek. All loan's cj^ithes went mouldy and her food 
tins were thick with rust. By Wednesday a tin of cheese 
opened two days f)^fore was inches deep in mildew. The 
water nuzzled down squashly into the thatch, 'rfien, a 
day later, the thatch was breached and nights becam# a 
wild flight over the floor pursued by leaks. Yet Joan's 
hut was the driest fhelter in the village^ and oru;® again 
the rest*of Kaligram crowded on her veranda, blocking 
fromjaew the thin, grey1*ibbon of sky. Singing, laughing, 
games of cards, cooking — all continued ofi the far side 
of the matting walls#tiJJ well into the «tfrl)t hours of the 
morning. Joan «tried not to protest. She knew that the 
homes from which they had fled \Jere now nothing but 
► a heap of dtipfcing ^acks and tliat tneir floors had turned 
to mysh. 5^e Wiew that«since the ra*n.s had started no 
^le* besides herself ^qjLild ever see the point of keeping 
.alive thein.slender Sense of time. She even admired the 
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wonderful good humour with which they bore their 
horrors. ^ 

But it was not easy to be patient. On the fifth day she . 
began to feel ilu Nothing much at first, a relaxed throat 
and a faint headache. She had plainly, so she told herself, 
contracted a cljjll due to the sudden change in vyeather. 
She doubled her dosage of pills and tried to steel herself 
to swallow thq rice and lentils which Norener-Afa was 
busily preparu>g for large numbers of the villageys — only 
a few houses were any longer dry enough fc^ kitchen 
fires and Norener-Ma had taken the refugees naturally 
under her wing. Joan chewed each mouthful with 
dyspeptic thoroughness, forcing it down her parched and 
burning throat. She longed for fresn lemon juice. But 
she had run out of lemons. Her boiled and. chlorinated 
water made her feel sick. ^ 

After a week the rain gradually gave way to an 
evening of hot, glittering sunlight. The birds broke out 
of the undG^'growth in which they had «been lying 
shivering and mute, crickets let off a hymn of thanks- 
giving like a steam siren. Even '.he rain drops, now 
dripping heavily from leaves and branches anc^, soaking 
thatch, sounded as gay as a polka. The villagers came out 
on the sodden sward. A fire was lit and the local tenors 
drifted off into bitter-sweet songs about Krishna, the 
Cojkvherd, a;.d the troubled passion of the milkmaids. But 
rejoicing was, short-lived. 

Higli^ tide was at nine o’clock and .t was soon obvious 
that the swollen water intended to rise well above 
Kaligram’s first row of houses. Tlie inhabitants evacuated 
to higher grQfjnd carrying their pitiful belongings in 
bundles up the xcynple steps. Pachii^ was soon over from 
Pipha with tales of misfortune spreading on other ^ 
islands. Bagmari was already submerged except for two 
houses, Ragpurs only goat had oeen drovvTied. But Joan 
was reassuring. She pointed out, that, altIioug|i the river 
had certainly risen to an amazing ndght in the coufSte b:'’ 
eight days, this was as high as it could ever p9;5sibly rise 
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now that the sluice hac^| been lowered to draw oflF the 
overflow. 

Next evening, however, after another ten hours of 
rain, the tidh rose several feet higher. Joan sent Mojid 
and Govinda to see what had happened to the sluice. 

The bqys returned to say that as far a^ they could see 
there was nothing wrong with the sluice. It was raised 
level with the bank — the gates being ther'^fore still some 
eight fe«t above the water. 

“ Level* with the bank ? But the contractor left it well 
below the dike level — What did the watchman say ? ” 

There was no watchman. 

“ The contractor Jold me they were building a bamboo 
hut for a watchman and that he would be sent out from 
Dakpur to fnake sure that the sluice was not interfered 
with during storms.*'* 

“ The hut was never built, Didi, because of the early 
rains,” Pachu explained. 

Then ycfti must go hack and lower th# sluice your- 
selves — ” 

But the boys hesitSted. They did not understand the 
capstan.# ^ 

It was perfectW simple, she said. She had already 
explained it. ^ 

“ Perhaps they are afraid, Didi. They are only young.” 

‘‘ If they are afraid then who else is prepared to tJxe 
their place ? ” 

No one stirred and Pachu looked fiercely ruiiiid the 
audience as if he had put the question himself. 

Jo^ hauled herself t(J her feet, she was cloaked it* ^ 
thick army blanket to stop herself from «hivering, the 
blanket she normally jjpread as a maltress^ beneath her 
bedding roll. "•Then if none of you have the courage,” 
she said. I shall go alope." ^ 

It was yfhaf the ^villagers called her "fried egg-plant 
voice^' for she spokg she spluttered angrily like an egg 
plant when it is toftad into a pan of^ boiling oil. The 
villagers Itoked at her sheepishly. 
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Joan steadied herself against a pillar. She realised with 
horror that she could hardly waik. How on earth vs^ould 
she ever reach the sluice ? But Pachu had taken matters 
in hand. He announced that of course he ^ould go in 
a tone of voice that implied he had never intended 
otherwise, and^ihe set about appointing three of the 
Bagdis who had fled from beleaguered Bagmari to 
accompany him. 

TiHey returned an hour later in agitation. Just^as they 
had started to lower the capstan, a gang of goonda- 
criminals who had been hiding on the steep slope of the 
old river bank, had sprung out and attacked them, Pachu 
exhibited the bruise where he had caught a blow from 
a wooden club wielded by the toughest of the three. 

“ But who are these goondas — what are tihey doing 
there ? ” 

“ They’re probably employed by Dilip Balm — or by 
Harish Chandra — ” 

“Do you ^ffiean to say that landlords actually pay 
criminals to carry out their filthy designs ? ” 

“ Not directly nowadays, of couu>e,” Pachu emended. 
“In the old days there used to be reguluT goondas 
employed by the landlords as their personal bodyguard. 
They were called lathials — club-men. ^ But the Govern- 
ment stopped all that and now they have to be more 
in(?arect. But sometimes the landlords who wish to exert 
pressure givejnoney to criminal elements. The criminals 
are led, to understand what forms ♦^of service will be 
acceptable. And they know that, whatever the work 
recjpired, they will not b^ troubled by the police. B»Jt it’s 
all quite indirect, Didi. Nothing can be pinned on the 
landlord. Tw^ y'€s^^s ago when Dilip Babu tried to evict 
some peasants who refused to move their houses were 
attacked by goondas? The police said it was a case of 
common robbery. But no one believed tli^m. After all, 
Didi, who would want to rob poor cultivator f or^ two 
annas and a coconut ? ” 

The villagers tdbk these startling r^elations^with com- 
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plete equanimity as if they were part of the natural order 
of things. But Joan, althoil^h her head was burning and 
she was aching in every limb, seized pen and paper and 
bending besidi a storm lantern started to^write a letter 
to the Circle OflBcer. 

First thing tomorrow morning, whateve^|the weather, 
someone %h’ould take it to Dakpur by truck and wait for 
ml answer. 

By the time she had finished she was i-embling «11 
over. So i3^)tic to be laid out like this with a mere chill. 
She ’had to wait, head buried in knees, before she could 
trust herself to move. The villagers seeing her, thought 
that the ?ried egg-plant mood was still on. They were 
gentle and contrite aftd grave. 

2 . 

She difl not sleep all night. The rain had started again 
and it thudded into the thatch with a hopeless, mono- 
tonous moai.. she was tO') weak and ill to dficape from 
leaks, Joan lay unde? the canvas bed-roll that she nor- 
mally used as a matcr(|j{s with the army blanket as the 
only protection between herself and the damp floor. All 
•night long fantasMe \ jsiotis strode through her brain. 
Herself at the head of the villagers leading a pitched 
battle against invading landlords. Then — plans, strategies, 
ambushes, tactics, elaborate subterfuges for •throwing 
Dilip Bahu oft the scent. It was all ridiculous. She knew 
it. Yet the details poitided relentlessly on. ^ 

Next day she did not get up. She lay sti^aight and stiff, 
listening to the rain. Nore^er-Ma %ame in early, felt h^ 
forehead and exclaimed that she had high fewer. Mother 
'should rest. She had looked ill for severed Arys. 

® Joan said : “ Dgn't wofty. I shall be perfectly all right 
tomorrow.” • 

She struggisd^to a sittiifg posidon*in order to stretch 
lor the thermometer *and ^ledical diettonary packed in 
}]gg,blaCk tin%chest. ThpA she fell back again, pretending 
it a waste o^ time to Worry about such tilings. Her fever 
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was certainly not high. It would soon go if she rested. 
In fact she was too ill to move to the other side of the 
hut and was excusing herself for not putting it to the. 
proof. 

Norener-Afa was back with a band of girls to knead 
arms and legs^^ 

Joan protested. It was a waste. She would be up for 
lunch. But her voice sounded so far away that she 
sc^tcely recognised it as her own. And she ha,d not the 
strength to resist. , 

And now it was evening and there was a strong light 
branding her forehead. Wherever she turned the light 
seemed to strike her. It was pouring through the bamboo 
lattice, for the rain had stopped and the monsoon sun was 
setting in a violent blaze of glory. Moaning olightly, Joan 
turned over on her side, fijimg her >gaze un the floor. 

At first she thought something had been spread there 
right up to the edge of the blanket on which she was 
lying. A shelbt of gossamer crochet work. Some lacy decor- 
ation, perhaps, with which the village girls covered the 
floor of a sickroom. Then suddenly* she saw that the sheet 
was moving. Each speck of gossamer was a wlyte ant. A 
vast army of them, hundreds of thousands strong, was ’ 
migrating rhythmically across the floor within a few 
inch& of her face. Joan sat up trembling and shouting. 
R^orener-Ma came in. Put her arms gently round Joan's 
shoulders. The ants are harmless, Mother. They are 
movin g from further down because the house where they 
were living has been invaded by the floods. Each one is 
carrying a tiny grain of fluff — jtlst like we humans tie our 
belongings in a bundle and carry it with us when we 
move. Look' hot^f beautiful. The evening light made each 
separate speck shine with a golden transparency. 

One of the tatis Was back from Dakpur with a letter 
from the Circle Officer. They had ,had Co <.vait all day 
since he was on^a tour of inrpection ti the year's first 
flood damage. If there were really goondLs about,"!! '' 
wrote, then one‘' watchman would be no usev He would 
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need police escort. But they could not spare police. In 
outlying villages brigand# nad taken advantage of the 
rains to attack landlords. But he would free policemen 
just as soon £« possible. In the meantime^ Miss Raydon 
should arrange to have the islands evacuated. He would 
see that tents were erected for the villager%near Dakpur. 

Joan asked for paper and pencil. Then beckoned for 
P’achu to hold her propped up and for Norener-Ma to 
bring the^storm lantern nearer. 

She wrqfe in a round, laborious, unusually feminine 
hand. Every word was like trying to shift a load of stones 
oif one’s ,chest with arms, legs and body strapped to the 
ground. 

As she put her hafld to the paper she noticed that her 
wrists were »iottled dark red. 

" Dear Krishi.ii, 

I am stuck here. It appears to be measles. At least I 
have a rash. I have never had any children’s diseases. It 
■Is very stupi«l. That’s why I need your help.*Yes, please 
I do need it. Forget ihe things we don’t agree on and do 
something to help asi Please do. It’s so sickening to 
have meajles. If I could I would go to your uncle myself. 
' Pachu says it is Dflip Bobu that is doing this — having the 
sluice gates kept high, I mean. That’s* why the floods 
are rising. Probably I snail be all right soon to go tcf him 
myself. So there is no need to worry, really, if it wasr^t 
for measles it would all be quite all right.” 

She wrote “ Registered ” and “ Express ” clearly and 
carefully ^n the envelope. She was immensely proud of 
her fcn*esight. 

It v^s dark. Two figures, Pachu and Mani,|j[ Babu, were 
crouching on the flopr by her side. y%r€tier-Ma was 
•‘pressing a wet Ijanana leaf on her forehead and feeding 
•her with sickly-tasting jack -fruit juite in a brass pot. 

" Are you 4ii>^|^ke, Didi ? ” 

“ Of course.” • * • 

DtSi, the Circle Officer told Mej tati that we ought to 
move. Wh^iJt do you ^hink of it ? ” 
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“ But you don’t want to move ? ” 

" Some of us do, Didi. Somt of us think that perhaps 
the islands are cursed by God, Didi, and that nothing we 
can. do will eyer save them.” • 

" The river is rising again, Mother.” It was a face over 
by the door tf at spoke. Straining her eyes, and ignoring 
the pain of keeping them open, she saw' circle after circle 
of these faces pressed round the veranda beyond the 
flickering riijjg of the lamp. Each face was gpive: like 
faces called to a death-bed. , 

" The bagdis have all come here, Mother. And the tatis 
and ghazis from Tulsigram. Only Pipha is ^till safe. 
Perhaps it would be better to go — ” 

Joan raised herself up. Spasms Parted over her back 
and arms. Electric currents in slow motionjiHow absurd 
to have their whole plar/^ ruined^ becif-nse of a trivial 
illness. 

“ You mustn’t leave. I shall stay with you. In a few days 
time I shall* be better. Then we shall do things so that 
we’re safe from the floods.” 

She tried to shout in order t ) hear what she was 
saying. She held out her arms. It was not a /gesture of 
prophetic warning, as the villagers thought. She was ’ 
gripping the aii for support. 

F^ces were pressed over her, dark holes in the daylight, 
l^rowm fao^^s, black faces, faces she had never seen before. 
Then the fages merged and she saw Norener-Ma holding 
a brg^s pot. She felt a thin cool fftiid spilling over her 
neck and chin.' 

j." What is it ? ” she irhispered. 

“ Fever rn^lk from the neem tree. The doctor brought 
it yesterdayl-’ ^ 

" Doctor ? What doctor ? ” 

" The Hindu doct^K-^r from Rampur.” 

“ I never saw him'. ’ 

" Mother was afeleep.” 

" There is no need for doctors.^*’ f\ 

“ It is fever n'lilk, mother. It breliks from the heart of 
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the neem when the tree is dying. It is good, Mother, very 
good, very precious. In filengal we go many miles to catch 
fever milk when it breaks from the dying tree.” 

And the did face came closer, its lints and wrinkles 
like veins in a nugget of black basalt. Dried tear stains 
glistened. on the withered cheeks like sHail tracks. Joan 
groped for the old woman's hand. 

Do you love me, Norener-Ma ? ” 

“ Yes,.*Mother.” 

“ But vifhy do you love me ? I want to understand — ” 
“ When Noren had fever I nursed him, Mother. He was 
my*gre'it joy. He was young and strong and just learning 
to read. I watched over him. Mother, until his eyes 
wouldn't close. Then I knew he wjis gone. But I didn't 
cry. I remember that I stood up. Mother, and I covered 
his he^d with the sitawl thrA his father had worn at his 
wedding. It was evening so I took a lamp and went up 
to the temple on top of the hill, leaving my boy alone on 
the verand#. Oh, a fine Temple it was itf those days. 
Mother. You could never imagine how fine. And Kali, our 
dear Mother, looked^at me then. And she spoke to my 
heart scp that I should ^never forget. She .said: ‘Now 
Noren can be bofu to someone else. And he will give them 
the same joy.' Aiftl ever since, Mother, *when a stranger 
comes to Kaligram, I wonder if it could be my bo^ come 
back in a new disguise. So I look after strangers, Motlier, 
in the way that I would like to have looked after him — ” 
Norener-Ma spo5e softly, a rough ojd hancl f)assing 
backwai^ls and forwards across her patient's forehead. 
Joan^strained to understand whit she said, but her v#ice 
sounded from too far away. Her face, too, turned to a tiny 
dot like a face seen at a^great distance-#^ face from child- 
hood, A face ^e no longer knew. 

Darkness and burning heat. If sh^ lifted an arm or hand 
white hot A^s gypped her to the floor. She called out 
for hglp. E^t nfl help came. The chaiis glittered from an 
^^Tmmense distance oift^^pf a dark sky. And now they were 
tearing htr upwards, like a tree is toTn from its roots. 
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But she could not move. She was welded to the burning 
rim of the earth. 

Water I Water I 

She turned aij-d started to slither towards af dark stream. 
It was thick with a tangle of weeds. She didn’t see them 
before. But novi^ it was too late. The more she tried to 
swim, the more they dragged her down. Siie was 
exhausted. Mouthfuls of black fluid poured in at her 
nos€b and thrq?.t. The nauseous September mufj of the 
hustees, , 

Some one was on the bank. “ Don’t swim. Rest on the 
surface and the weeds will bear you up,” and b© bent 
down to help her out. Was it Krishna ? Her father ? How 
could she tell ? Did she even know wHat her father looked 
like ? Yes, there was a picture long, long ago. A duty 
photograph of the First Wvirld War which her aunts 
insisted that she keep in her bedroom in a silver frame. 
That was how he looked, they said, when he came back 
for the last time from the front and held her cm his knees. 

" Do you love me ? ” she whispered. But her father did 
not hear, he continued to smile inithe stiff way soldiers 
have when they face a camera for the last time. Do you 
love me ? Do you love me ? ” hfow she Vas shrieking at 
the top of her v6ice — trying to make kim hear. But her 
aunts » 2 iad come into the room and her father faded to 
sepia. €' 

She was rujining away from her aunts. On her pony. 
Then t|ie pony stumbled and she lay* writhing and help- 
less on the ground while he cantered away out of sight 
acrpss the fields. Her stunts had caught up with her. 
They were dressed in black like nuns. She must visit the 
church and till ^od how sorry she, was. A grey, empty 
church, an empty church with high, slender pillows and 
tall tombs that threw vong shadows across the grey stone 
floor. At the end of *’the churcn the grert iblack door 
clanged heavily shut. The bolt^ fell outside. Her aunts 
had left. She was alone in the* church. Iinprisbnede' 
Perhaps it was a vault, a tomb. Perhaps she wasjidead. Oh 
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dear God, I don't want to die. Don't let me die. Not yet. 
I am only a child. A ch!ld, a child 1 Oh, God give me 
. water so that I can live. 

There werfe people in the church after nil. Krishna was 
there. In the pulpit. No, not Krishna. Someone — ^who ? 
— and qfhers were crowding round the fteps. 

. She called out, straining to make them hear : “ Water, 
water I " 

The church was crowded, suflFocating. li^ces rushed in 
on her fr^m all sides. 

You have been ill, Didi, and we have come to move 
you.—" • 

She could understand what the faces said, but she 
could no longer speak to them. That was why she was 
seized by a> sudden paroxysm of fear. 

“ Doji't take^ne aiivay. Dcjli't. Doh't.’’ 

'^The river is rising, Didi. There have been two days 
of continuous rain. The floods are up to your veranda. 

■ We are moving t(> the top of the hill. By th(# Temple. We 
will be quite rafe there. We have prayed to Kali. We will 
be safe as long as yoi^are with us.” 

There^was singing uj^ in the Temple. The great clay 
drums, called kol, were out and a circle wove slowly, 
slowly round th^ crown of the hill ecAatically praising 
God. Lamplight flecked the crowded, sweating fac5s with 
silver. Norener-Ma was frying rice. Below, •the floocipd 
cottages, looked like houseboats moored in a moment of 
moonlit calm. ' 

They iaid her on top of the village fable so that her 
eyes^ere level with thetmage. The striding figure pe^ed 
at her through the shadows. A girdle of pink hands with 
crimson palms turned putwards, a gartehd"bf skulls. Her 
thick, coarse hair was streaming behind and sewn with 
sequins — symbol of the star-studfled night sky. Four 
arms. The %esiered^head, a featurSess oval, gaping and 
splashed with t)lood. Tke raised scifhitar. And, on the 
•right, two nands of tilfercy and benediction. 

Pachu was talking : ‘‘ The floods are^higher, Didi, We 
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have come from Pipha. The whole island is under three 
feet of water. Kaligram is thA only place that is still 
above the floods. We are all here. Not one of us has run 
away — Pachi^was smiling. They were not afraid. 

Someone had started a hymn in front of the image. 
Manik Babus daughter. Her father punctuated the song 
with lightly tapping cymbals. She had a small voice, 
lilting yet sad, childlike yet curiously gay. 

The crowd ^Dressed in from the rain. 

" Oh, Mother, I blame no one. 

It is I who dug the water that now threaten^ to 
drown me. 

1 sank the well with the spade hf passion 

And the dark waters of death gush forth to fill 
it up. ' c T. 

Alas, there is no way to check the rising waters. 

Have pity, O Mother, have pity on my despair. 

The waters of death are rising. 

See, they have reached my chest. 

O, Mother, protect me at the xxjry gates of death.*' 

Again and again the singer launched herself into the 
winding, quernlbus melody, her eyes'^'fixed on the face 
of thS image. She bent forwards, hair dishevelled, sari 
filing loofie from her shoulders. Other instruments — 
flute, ahtara/ the huge kol drums — joined in. The long, 
sinuouT' oassion of the music grew gradually more power- 
ful, more tormented. A bagdi, wild-eyed, half- matted 
wi^h wet, pushed through fr^^m the back and ^ flung 
himself dowq^ in front of the image. 

Manik BcAai/^Viad brought twr; earthenware plates 
filled with burning oil. He was waving them in front of 
the Goddess with a controlled passion one would scarcely 
have expected from fiis thin, respectable f‘gu#ie. 

The dark face c8 the image quivered fli a girding disc 
of flame. The face grew larger. '*** 

Joan heard a* voice through tllfe fire: ‘WYou have 
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resisted. I am horror and evil, sorrow and the dark night 
of despair. You must fall like a stone through the empty 
cavern of death.” 

For the last'*time the singer had reache^l her climax. 
The music sank into silence. There was a murmur from 
the waiting crowd. “ Oy, Ma — Oh, MotheS^.” The singer 
bent forward in supplication. 

Behind, row after row of grave and staring faces, 
motionless^ waiting — 

But the ^ark face of the image pressed closer and 
closer through the Haines. Its eyes opened on measure- 
less distances. Joan felt herself shrink to a pinhead 
flattened to the face of the earth. 

There was a movdhient at the back of the crowd. A 
cry went up ^ “ Mother will save us ! ” A sudden spasm 
of triumph, of h«fpe passed acfoss th^ listening faces. 

Mother I Mother ! Mother ! 

Through her whole body Joan could feel the tremor 
•and impulse •d tne desolate, dwindled earth. Hound her, 
on every side, a vast and silent explosion of space and 
deep cliffs plunging to infinity. Then terrible darkness 
and once -^ain — a voice. “ This is the heart of the world. 
•You have hurled )fcursclf against my drawn sword. You 
who have lost your^life shall save it.” 

They surged forward out of the night. 

Yes, the image had moved. 

The Mother was coming ! 

“ Pride, selfishness, \lesire have all been cut awa^^ You 
have faced the darkness. There is nothing more to lose. 
The self shall be given toiall things. And my curse shail 
be tufted into blessing, my terror to joy See — even 
behind my drawn swo jd the hidden hanjl ^f nove — ” 

• The image trepibled and swayed on its base. For an 
’instant* it seemed to hang undecided, then it toppled 
Iprward andcnished on to tlie ground. As it fell one of 
the plates was kJlocked o^t of Manik Babus hand. The 
fr^dde^’ hair went up#[i a sheet of flame. 

Out of tbp heart oP darkness a jiudderf blinding arrow 
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of light and the whole sky pierced with expanding 
radiance; * 

There was a great cry. A cry of mingled exaltation 
and horror. Pari Boll Hari Bol! And the worshippers 
sank to the ground in a final vision of ecstasy. 


A scuffle, a press of lights and faces. Shouting and argu- 
ment, then, suddenly, silence and the sour'd of rain 
spewing endlessly on in the dark. 

He was bending over her, disfigured by blood. 
Krishna. 

“Yes, I am here, Joan. I have come to take you 
hospital — As she struggled, lashing out helplessly from 
side to side, hands reached from the darlmess to hold 
her down. » » 

“ Mother, we are saved. We are saved. Mother, and it 
is all over — Pachu was grinning at her and Manik and 
Sundor and Norener-M6. Scores and score of others out 
of the night. 

We are sa\ed. Mother, Saved.^ Saved. Saved. 

And now she was dropping back into da/*kness, the 
sound of water closing over ner head. Rain hissed froml 
some slowly-vanishing sky. As she iknk she felt herself 
swa’ying gently from side to side like a leaf falling on a 
iivindless day. 

She would be glad to rest. 


Eight 

G reat whi^^ towers leaned away from her on 
either side. Periscopes, she tlfought. FunneP, 
factories* futurist dec8r. The shap^of the world 
to come. So this is it, she thougtiij^ and, as in everythh^g 
else, I was wrong. 
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But there was a gap in the endless ocean of white and 
through it a dark, familiar iace, smiling. She was glad that 
here, after all, Indians should be in authority. 

“ Krishna ! What’s happened ? Where ^ I ? ” 

“ In hospital. In Calcutta. Don’t worry. Don’t try to 
move — ” 

“ But v^hat is it ? ” 

*'‘Aha, in the red corner, plasma. In the white — a 
saline drip — ” 

She wintered : “ I know. IVe had mealies.” 

He laughed : “ Oh, no — something a little bit worse 
than ,,that.” 

What then ? ” Krishna merely smiled. “ What ? ” She 
strugglec^to raise hei^voice, but the face dissolved slowly 
into white cl^ud. 

Now there wc^e mye pcop^^ in the room. She tried to 
sit up arfd succeeded in raising her head half an inch from 
the pillow. “ What has happened, Krishna ? I insist on 
• knowing. I lizard to hide things now thi^: it’s over.” 

“ Not quite over. Not yet. And it’ll take longer if you 
go on threshing aboiit Jike that — ” But it wasn’t Krishna 
who spoke. Two nurses were crisply folding her covers. 
►Krishna l^d gone* 

The white wavet broke over her, soft*and silent as a 
drift of snow. 

You have been very seriously ill. Miss Rendon. BijJ: 
you will be well again soon.” 

She shook her hetd feebly from side to side. “ But 
what is it ? ” she moaned. “ What is it ? IVe been* asking 
for hours — ” 

“ Ycfti’ve had typhus.” 

“ I was inoculated last summer — ” 

"‘That doesn’t preveiA the disease. Only lessens the 
'.effect. Besides you have had somethi*iv{ else as well — ” 

“What?”. . 

Malaria — that^wlfet shg though he naid. But she must 
]jiwe iffishelrd. Mos(ji#toes hibernate in the monsoon 
and, beside^, she haci never missed taking her paludrin. 
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But the distant, medical voice was droning on : “ You're 
what we call a suppressivtr patient. Miss Raydon. 
Paludrin merely suppresses the disease, you see. It doesn't 
prevent it. N^y guess is that you stopped taking your 
pills when you began your attack of typhus. That's why 
the germs brc^ce loose — 

“ Hov/ long have I been ill ? " 

" Nine days here and a week out in the MofussiL But 
now you ar^ better again — , 

Krishna was stroking her wrist and smiling. Once she 
awoke at home on a summer morning with the smell of 
Sussex hay. “ But Krishna — your face — ypu were 
bleeding — ” 

A crisp voice startled from sofiiewhere behind her 
head. The room, it seemed, was hung with Itidden micro- 
phones. " Ah, Miss Raydon has f voketi again ? That’s 
very good, isn't it ? But remember Mr. Bannerjee, no 
excitement." 

loan whimpered : “ And the islands ? " 

Fine—" 

"The floods—?" 

He made a subsiding motion with his hand^,. 

Joan turned her face on the pillow. I'^hen drifted away.' 
But not into dhrkness. Into a smooth undulating dream 
of white — 

^ Next day she awoke with a ravenous appetite and was 
red through a glass tube by the angular Anglo-Indian 
nurs^. The da^ after the bandagds were taken off her 
arms and the apparatus was moved from the bedside. 
SJie was given her first solid fQ')d. 

Slowly, between dozing, she pieced together the story 
of what hac^ b.ypened. Krishna was a day late receiving 
her letter, for he had been out^^of tow^^. But as soon as 
he read it he realijed that she was more seriously ill 
than she had disclosed. He left for Ra^Tipjir within ap 
hour. Found that his father, y/hom*' he^ had tried earlier 
to prod into action over Dilip Fahus mal^ractiljes w^»/^ 
still immersed in books. Breaking* all family precedent, 
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foishna then threatened to demand his share of the joint 
estate in advance — ^whichihe was legally entitled to do 
—unless the control of it was taken out of Dilip Bobus 
hands. This led to a full-scale row on the^ront veranda 
with most of the village creeping up through the rain to 
listen. Never since his great-grandmother s^iay, when one 
of the sons had been converted to Christianity had the 
old walls echoed so loudly to the sound of wrangling 
voices. Dilip Babu himself remained sarcasbc and cafen. 
But, towards midnight — rumour of what was happening 
having flasned round the village — a peasant ventured 
timidly i^to the open. He was a ghazi whom two years 
ago Dilip Bahuy but for Mas intervention, would have 
deprived jr)f his land.*He had been attacked by one of the 
goondas Dilip Bobu had hired. Recently he had met one 
of these same gsond(^ again |it a village wedding — and 
the ruSTan had openly boasted of the new work for 
which his old associates were booked. 

■ The upshr^ this was that at half-pa^t midnight 
Krishna led a party*nf villagers and serv^ants out to the 
river in the pouring r?in. They carried staves and storm 
lanterns. Jhe goondas who were sheltering in the cere- 
monial hut on tlit ri\er*bank, attacked them. Two of 
Krishna’s peasant:^ had been badly btuised and he 
himself received a dramatic-looking cut over th<f eye 
which was later stitched. Krishna, his face strevning wii^ 
blood, then spent an hour trying to persuade a boatman 
to row him to Kaligfam in the storm. He did not^reach 
the islanc>till three o’clock in the morniflg. * 

The villagers, of coursen at one® took him for an ag^t 
of th^ enemy. They would not believe his tale of rescue. 
Krishna explained that the overflow wa,|^ already cascad- 
ing into the reservoir and pointed out that although it was 
not long past high tide the level of "ho water was falling 
jvith great r<jip’^ity. Rut ft[aligrapi sdill didn’t want their 
'‘Mother” to Vjb tetken ^way. They •claimed that the 
^/nage'^f Klli had c.i0«hed miraculously to the ground, 
and that tfce Goddess’s powers had be(fn transferred to 
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their human Mother who alone could now give them 
protection. 

But the Mother s task was completed, Krishna argued. 
Surely that’s why they were saved ? He pointed out that 
the miracle o? the falling image must have taken place 
at the very moment when the sluice was lowered — 

Joan was shocked. “ Really,” she implored. * Couldn’t 
I have been taken oflF without all that mumbo-jumbp ? ” 
Jlrishna was staring out of the window at a fire-escape 
and a loweiing sunset: “Miracles have h^pened on 
ram, Joan. You don’t seem to realise — ’ 

“ The chief one being your midnight dash across the 
raging waters.” 

“ Oh, I’m just a bearer. Ganesh ♦^the elephant God is 
carried by a mouse. Besides the elopement \}[ouldn’t have 
been too successful if one (jjf your 4river4; from Tulsigram 
hadn’t driven us to Calcutta through the pouring rain — 

“ Well, why call me a miracle worker then ? All I’ve 
done is to |,show the islanders how to saye themselves 
through their own hard work — ” 

He smiled. “ Accha, Joan — so , that’s what you think 
you’ve shown them ? ” 

“ But what else ? ” 

Krishna did n ot reply immediately.* Instead he inhaled 
cigaaette smoke, head thrown back, eyes closed, 
exchanging messages with the clouds. “ It was love they 
learnt from you, Joan — not work. They noticed a tiny 
seed of it when you first visited them. They took it out, 
planted it, watered it, watched it, tended it un^il it grew 
into a branched and l«afy tre^. They loved you, Joan, 
so that you should be forced to love them in returfi.” 

“ It’s not F lilt) ^you’re talking bosh when you know I’m 
still too weak to argue,” and shfe added; “ But it surely 
doesn’t need much*6ense to see that they would have 
behaved the same Way to anyone else wj^o^went there.” 

Krishna turned# round, squinting liarck as if genuinely 
seeking enlightenment; “ Accna,tjk>an — but^dia %inyon(j 
else go ? ” 
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Why should everyone so glibly assume that she’d 
changed ? To Joan it seemed perfectly obvious that she 
was merely suffering from the passivity i^tural to con- 
valescencf and that the brutality of illness had battered 
her for a moment nearer the earth. She lay by the hour 
watching the crows tease slates off the glistening roof 
of the public wards, noticing the antics of Ihe sparrows 
on her window-sill, amused that in India even this dowdy 
bird shoi*ld have a hard gloss on his plumage unknown 
to his W\3Stern cousin. But this, she told herself, was 
merely the vacant dreaming of a brain that was tempor- 
arily exhatisted. It wouldn’t be long before the old fierce 
urge to activity returned. 

Like kerself her irflcle hac# always had a horror of 
sick-beds. Yet he was soon visiting her regularly. “ Pale 
and interesting, dear girl, pale and interesting—” 

‘‘ Hardly p flc, 'Jnc;le, with this great rash making me 
look like a Dutch cheese.” 

“ Well, red, then, dear girl — and much more interesting 
^s a resultf And Sy Fleebrood plunged straightway’into 
confessions, ^ 

Joan, who had not been shared with ” in this wa^ for 
years, did not quite know what to do. The Jiands, of 
course, were no problem. Straight under the sheets witiS 
them. But the face ai^ eyes were a different matter. She 
tried slumying half-hidden in pillow^s, looking to» •tired 
to comment but not quite tired epough to want him to 
stop. 

He was Deing gradually deprived of hj^s position. Of 
course he had asked fvfriit. This, as perffeps Joan knew, 
,*was not the first ^f his misdemeanours. Men were such 
{)rize idiots. Someone should agitate fcr a law permitting 
voluntary ca^b-tftjpn ^fter the age of §0. It was really 
quite u? 3 «ec€f sary of naJuA to be so grossly extravagant. 
Her aunt Mimi had b^en a saint, a miraqje of sweetness. 

comfort A distress, a beacon in darkness. 
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Lady Raydon, of /course, Joan would have expected 
to show no more control Aan a burst pipe. But what 
came out of the burst certainly surprised her. Her aunt 
had turned into a monument of neo-Gotlllc despair. Not 
because of her husband’s unfaithfulness. Not because of 
his loss of reputation. But because of his los^ of nerve. 
“ If only he was fighting the Board I’d feel differently. 
But he’s giving way. I’ve never known him collapse like 
this before. <Do try and tell him to make a fight for it. 
Joan dear, you have such influence.” Even his contrition 
depressed her. Poor old war-horse, she had campaigned 
for so long that now, turned unexpectedly out to grass, 
she crumbled. “ You know, dee-ar^ how I once wanted 
to change the name of the house to ‘ Nirvana^ and how 
sarcastic your uncle was? Well, yesterdaj, he told me 
to have the new letter-hef.ds print Tid a? if we had never 
disagreed on the subject at all. When he was naughty 
before he never thought he had to give way to me like 
this — ” AnG the old lady, lips trembling, reC-rimmed eyes 
brimming, lifted an arm hung with a dozen varieties of 
bead and bangle to sweep the'^hair off her dome-like 
forehead. , i 

Joan said: “Perhaps if you were^Vude to him. Aunt. 
Perhaps if you hadn’t forgiven him. Sometimes — in the 
old days — I used to think he positively enjoyed doing 
<vhat bethought you disapproved of. And now you no 
longer disapprove — that, maybe, is^^why he doesn’t know 
what ^o do — 

Sir Fleetwood’s reminiscences were ilbt always 
Embarrassing. One morning hO spoke of her gran^lfather. 
“ Old Isaac^ would have understood what you did in those 
villages, dear^^rl. Pie was a roipantic as well as a money- 
maker. Just think of the way he changed his name. From 
Isaac Gutkind to jir Isaac Raydon, K.C.V.O., C.M.G., 
M.M. — but never ‘ Bart,’ alas, though he^vduld have liked 
it. Raydon was the name of thj street rfear A Idg^^e where 
he sold his first Delft plate. Did J^Cu know that ? And jw^t 
think of what he persuaded your poor gra^admother to 
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call us. Harcourt and Fleetwood — like something out of 
a satire by Oscar Wilde. J'hat muA have frightened the 
poor old party out of her wits — she was church-mouse, 
you know, ani pure-bred English to the tip of her tiniest 
whisker. • 

“What was the old boys money-ma1|ing then, but 
romance f If he decided that Matteo di Giovanni was 
vvorth more than the accepted masters, then, by God, 
he’d make the world agree with him. In ten years^he 
had every^ millionaire in America feeling a locial outcast 
because tHfey didn’t possess a Giovanni. Incredible. And 
yet wheft he started it was with no thought of pulling 
cash ■'into his own till. I’m sure of that. Even if the old 
canvas-basher’s pricr» had never risen to more than a few 
shillings, ^^ir grandfather would have stuck to him 
through thick an^l thin. But luckily for the family fortunes 
he had •business geiifus as will. 

“ Of course, neither I nor your father understood him. 
Harcourt th(^\cht he was money-mad and w^t romantic 
in protest. At one riioment he wanted to turn Catholic 
and join a trappist or^er, at another he was selling the 
family gold to help a temperance campaign in the East 
End. I N^s just ris bad, bf course. I also thought your 
grandfather an ol\i hypocrite. I put dov#n all the high- 
flown talk as salesmanship and persiflage. Regarded it 
as the perfect recipe for greatness, and tried^to copy it 
in detail. But greatness has no recipe. It just comis 
naturally or not at *11. That’s why I never got within a 
thousand .^niles of it. But you’ve got the «park, dejfr girl. 
It’s in your eyes. Passicjpate setf-delusion. I saw 3iat 
there^the moment we first met. But I’m afraid I dicfii’t 
understand it then— ” 


3. 

Staff and ^stijderifs fr^m the HosW — including the 
^redout^ble ®Miss Blai;ierhom — ^were most tenacious in 
their attein^ance on <tte sick. One evening conversation 
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turned to the new sewage plans. “ What new sewage 
plans ? ” Joan asked, t'or she Kad not heard about them. 
No ? Then they must have come out while she was still 
down on the ^islands. The municipality fv^as launching 
them in a big way. They would make use of voluntary 
labour and cdLnpulsory powers would be enforced to 
ensure that landlords paid for improvements on their 
property. Joan s name had been mentioned in some of 
thQ, press comment. 

Joan woncfered why this news interested hgr so little. 
She had always, she knew, been able to free herself from 
a situation once it proved troublesome. But then there 
had usually been some other programme beckoning her 
forcefully on. Now it was apathy, ?iidifference,^ careless- 
ness. For a whole fortnight not one fretfril flicker of 
energy. \ 

The past — Sen Street, Kaligram — seemed on the far 
side of a gulf and her own relationship to it subtly 
changed. So; it might seem, she thought, to yomeone who 
had gone through a shattering transformation ; a change 
of sex, perhaps, or a reprieve witbn sight of the gallows. 
Nerves slack as elastic that had been stretche^l too far. 
And inside something dulled and sullel and strangled as 
surely as if it had come beneath theOiangman’s rope — 
Perhfeps after all I changed — though not in the way 
tlj^y think*. 

What had happened that night on the island ? She had 
a vagjie meniory of fire, with the dfirk Goddess striding 
through the flames. But her mind fell back, lirfip, unable 
to^face the effort. 

Krishna was back after being away two weeks on 
undisclosed Gu^\pess. He helped }}eT for her first walk 
across the room. “ I have decideef to becqpie a farmer,” he ' 
said. 

She exclaimed ; “ One more shock like^^hat and I shalj, 
fall before I readxi a chair.” Then 'kheclowered herself 
gingerly down. “ Now you can teK-tme in safety.' 

“ I'm to manage the estate. It's all agreed. l>shall hope 
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gradually to introduce various classes of co-operative. I 
took my plans to Bafoa— tint’s why 1 have been so long—” 
“Baba?” ^ 

^ “ Yes, Bo&inSivananda — 

“ The old Guru — I remember. The one with the '^-ray 
eyeg. What did he say ? ” 

“ He said that after nearly 40 years it was hign time 
that God and reality coincided for a bit — Eastern vision 
and Western energy. He knew, he said, tl\at I was «till 
secretly hoping to match the two — ” 

enjoys being cryptic, I remember — ” 

“ We talked about you — ” 

Sh6 shook her head : “ Not worth it — ” 

“ I to]4 him I waft ted you to come down,” Joan con- 
tinued to stnike. But I do. At the very least I expect a 
survey from yoiJi W^must dc^the thing in style. Net rate 
of reproduction by the Kuzinsky method. Ratio of caste 
to income. Minimum increase in real wages necessary 
for a deceri 1 '^ ing. ThatH be the sort of» thing. The 
Fishing Co-opera will make a good jumping-oflF 
ground.” 

“ I’m going home.” 

“ Home ? Whele ? ” 

“ England.” • 

For how long ? ” 

She shrugged : “ Perhaps Til be back.” 

“ If you go — ” then he stopped. “ No you wont come 
back, Joan. Nobody^ever does.” 

” Perhaps not.” 

They were silent. He^had hi^ back to her. He \^as 
gaziif^ out of the window. Then he spoke in an off-hand 
voice as if delivering^ a grocery order<Jiy ^hone : “ Td 
brouglit you a jjresent. iBut I shan’t give it to you if you 
are going away.” # 

^ “ Dear Krish^ai — haven 1 1 had enmi^h presents ? ” The 
room was stfll ianlfed v^^ith the pot^f flowers he had 
pordere? a A)rtnight Wore. 

“ Accha^hut this is ^ special one.” Anri he plunged his 
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arm into an old carpet-bag. " There she is. Remember ? 
IVe been keeping her for you.”|rHe held up the eight-inch 
soapstone figure of Kali bought at the last Diwali Fair. 
Then he shambled towards her, pressingL;the bimcheJ 
folds of his dnoti fiercely against his thin, protruding 
stomach. “I thought you had learned, Joan, that we 
humans are separate, mortal, individual, helpless. I 
thought you had come to accept the terror of Kali's drawn 
sw^rd.” Joan watched his sallow, bony face. She had 
parted lips afid an absorbed far-away look in^her eyes. 

“ India, land of cosmic rejection. We all have to face 
it sooner or later. The Western reaction is either to run 
away like you are doing or to behave like a consumptive 
at a cocktail party. Eat, drink, and be. merry for tomorrow 
Kali will hold our severed head. But the Eastern reaction 
has always been different^ Renoujice the self so that 
there’s nothing left for Kali to cut ofi[. This is why the 
terror of Kali is like a drawn sword. Those who are 
separate, w^p try to live by their own strength alone, see 
only the sword and the hideous gatland of skulls. But 
those who have renounced the sfilf see her right hand 
raised in merc)^ and benediction. Yes, that has been the 
Indian response, Joan, putting oursplves humbly in 
tfie hands of Kafci and trusting to the lilve that lies on the 
far si4e of terror. But today there's a third response. 
Renunciation for the sake of human service. That's where 
the East and the West can meet. For we need Western 
virtues if w6 are going to succeea. Our women have 
followed the pa'ih of renunciation for thousand r of years. 
But they are too meeb, too placid. Energy, impatience, 
punctuality, passion — all those need to be harnessed to 
tapas, the ol^ i^^pal of austerity, ^cha, that, you see, is 
what I think you did on Kaligrarii. They ^idn’t believe in 
your plans, Joan. But they believed in you and in your 
power to lead them-^Nyherever you wiUe^r— ijust because 
they saw your renunciation apd bfe’canie convinced of 
your love — ” uu 

She said: “ rv« heard this before — ” 
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“ Alexandria ? Nine years ago ? But Td lost my 
spectacles then. I stared ifut at the Mediterranean trying 
^ see why the waiter hadn’t come with our coffee — 

But she wasn’t thinking of that. She was back on the 
island. Once more she saw the dark fad of the image 
glowing ^through the flames. Yes, things)ihad happened 
which it was best after all to forget. 

She caught sight of herself in the glass. The typhus rash 
had gon^ But her face was haggard and lined and^her 
hair hangjng in limp strands about her loilg neck. Even 
the ne^ was changed. No longer muscular, rippling, 
finely modelled. It’s come, she thought, the tense defeated 
look" of the exiled spinster. 

Yes, i.t.^is time to feave. 

A lizard scuttled across the bare white wall opposite 
her bed. It seJPded^behind ±he woodwork and waited 
there, cunningly Concealed, for the first evening moth to 
land. Then it was out like a rattling streak of lightning to 
snatch the #vi r.ichcd insert with a metallij^ click of its 
tongue. This was rtnly the start. The performance con- 
tinued for an hour a»d each kill showed a new twist of 
tactics. I|i the end a seccjnd lizard appeared and the two 
grapple each o tiler in mortal combat, swaying from side 
to side without Ifting their grip on the ^all. 

Joan watched, fascinated. 

Outside, since afternoon, it had been raining. All i^e 
could see was a leaden sky and the water spewing with 
sodden monotony oter the grey hospital roof. Now it was 
dusk an(>the white room was filled with ?piritless*shado\/ 
Krishna had once told h<t|r, she refnembered, that the r^ins 
were the most beautiful of all the Bengali seasons. For 
then the countryside ^grang to sudden-^ a^dramatic life. 
The winter paddy was sown and covered the bleached 
eartli with vivid green, '^'he under»owth broke out in its 
j first riot of»ex»kation. After each Sorm of rain was over 
the sim shpfie, And^its tr4)pical brillianby was matched by 
the glistemng colouMiof the rain-soaked earthy That was 
^hy the 'Bengali pdt^s spoke of the raJlis as the Western 
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poets spoke of spring. The lifegiving waters cascading 
over the parched and thirsty Ifind while the first springs 
of love rose in the desolate human heart — In the rain, 
a young man s^fancy. 

Unlucky, perhaps, that she should have fallen ill just 
as the rains stafted, and that from the islands. si?, e should 
have seen nothing but their dark and terrible face. 

The water drummed listlessly on across the roof. The 
shadows thickened. Joan could no longer see hf.r lizards. 

4. 

She had booked her boat for the second week in 
August. This was the earliest that the doctor would agree 
to her going. It would be hideous trS'velling thr-oiigh the 
Red Sea, then, of course. But she didn't dare feave it later 
for fear lest India should frap herv igafh. Towards the 
end of July Krishna went away to buy, incredibly enough, 
cattle for the Rampur farm. Then one morning while he 
was gone uncle came in with Bengali newspapers. 

Seen yourself in the Alipur PATr/iKA, dear girl ? The 
photograph is an insult — but then •!:hese vernaculars will 
print on paper as coarse as sail-floth.” And he spread the 
pages out on the table. There was a thr^i^-column feature 
headed — so she’^ laboriously deciphered — ‘‘ St. Joan of 
Sen Slff»?ct,” and at the top an ancient and all but unrecog- 
nisable proSle. She did not bother to struggle with the 
rest. And she was right. The evening papers carried 
rough jEnglisli digests of the original article. It was a 
flamboyant description of her life in India. ^She was 
called the prime mover Behind thr3 Municipality's deqision 
to install sewage. It was she, so the article said, who had 
showed that mlSi^'itiative need npt,originate with Com- 
munists. She was a saint who had oncf more demon- 
strated the power off-tapas, renunciation, and who had 
followed Mahatma C^ndhi's royal ro^d Prfio, the heart of» 
the oppressed. Thfe final paragraph "wa? hdijdecV/* The 
Saviour of Kaligram,” and told witfV suitable embroidery 
the legend of thdSe last weeks. 
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It Vvas difBcuIt to be angry with Krishna. She had 
scolded him for eight years aifd he had remained 
obstinately well-meaning. It was too late now to expect 
“^y change. ^ 

“ Why assume that I wrote it ? ” He asked in mock 
surprise. 

“It seems self-evident.” 

He grinned, srjuinting about three inches to the left 
of her head. “ That,” he said, “ is an insult to my litenttry 
style. It was skilfully disguised. It madt^ the perfect 
appeal to Bengali taste — ” 

He trijfd to persuade her to visit Sen Street for a cere- 
monial* farewell before she left. But she resisted, saying 
that she would ha#e to go there anyhow to collect 
remnants afld that ceremonies were a bore and a waste 
of money. Besid^js, it wasn’t ^is if Asha, Nilu, and even 
Miss Biatterliorn haan't been hovering faithfully round 
her bedside. 

• But she agjjct 'i at least, tr^ visit Kolyani, whi^was living 
in a slum quarter ol^^allygunge, to the south of the city 
— Robbi having sold ^ll^eir flat for a handful of ready cash 
while Kolyani was in Delhi. Kolyani had had a fresh 
attack of®consurr»t\jn aftd w^as supposed to rest. She 
didn't, of course. Iff fact she was grinding tpice when they 
arrived, gripping the mortar with her feet. She ha^feavy 
stains beneath the eyes but was bright and calr#^ with sfi 
eager, thrusting smile that Joan did not remember seeing 
before. Robbi had listed three and a half weeks in the 
income ta t department in which he had been fbund a 
job. Then he had thrown^an ink-pot at a visiting offiqjal 
and \fas discharged. This episode was followed by one 
of his w orst bouts. But in hospital Koly?^ Ifed hit on an 
•idea. She started to re^e an old talent for painting. She 
^^borrovt'ed some ^ Robbi’s best anc^implest work from 
"early patron^ — jj^re was one in ^h^^tered living-room 
now, Gopalc^tenlini api^te of curdswhile a huge cow 
^wearin^ wMt apper]|[^d to be a pair TK-^mjectacles 
sopnolently watched# jjim pass — and made three or four 
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copies, which she persuaded Robbi to sign. They were 
sold as authentic, superviited reproductions.” Now 
Robbi had begun to boast openl/of having started work 
again. Last w^ek he had even made one^ of the copies 
himself. As she described it Kolyani's eyes glistened and 
with a quick, girlish movement she readjusted the $ari 
over her head. 


5. 

Five days later, on August 2nd, Krishna persuaded 
Joan to come for an evening ride. He Jjiad first 
mentioned it to her a week before, and it was obvious 
that he set great store by it regarding it as “ a last outing.” 
Tomorrow she would leave hospital and go Darjeeling 
for a rest. On her return sjje would ^be busy packing for 
her departure. He asked her to dress’ in her sari. Why ? 
Apparently he wanted to have her photographed. She 
found thit:«hard to believe. “ I thought you, ^disapproved 
of European women in saris"* she ,¥aid, ‘‘ cultural trans- 
vestitism you once called it — 

Oh,” he replied, vaguely, “ that depends.”^ Right to 
the end, she thought, I shall never kno^ what^o expect. ■ 
Astringent det^iohment one minute — Rengali effusiveness 
the rtTavt, After all these years he's still a mystery. 
f. It hadxuined earlier in the day, but not heavily. The 
city gleamed like crystal. They were in an open taxi — 
chartered by Krishna and kept waiting at the hospital 
while she dressed. His old extravagance, tooK?- 
,They headed north tip Collie Street. “ I never knew 
there were any photographers here,” she murmuled as 
they passed^lchi^ railings where Robbi had once fluttered 
disastrously into sight. They lingered sentimentally at. 
the corner of Sen Sjreet, while she peered down to the ' 
Hostel gate. 

There seems io be some sg^t oP do ’ she said — 
for the were hung with b^^jitmg ana fia^ and ^ 

crowd was standing there. 
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An& Krishna: “Let’s turn and have a look — ” 

Joan protested, but too 4 ate. The* Sikh had put the car 
^5wiftly into low gear^’^pd swung round — against the 
Ji|hts. ^ 

“ What’s it all about ? 

“ There’s a picture on that banner — don^ you recognise 

“ Looks like a cross between Gandhi and Queen 
Elizabeth ^the First — ” Joan said frowniM at a face 
horribly sj^lodged on homespun and hangi^ across the 
Hokel gate. 

“ I’m sorry. That’s my fault. I’m afraid it was the only 
photd^aph I had. I would have liked one in a sari — 

“ What^r^ you nf umbling about ? ” Biit then, all at 
once, she uMerstood, for she had seen the words on the 
banner, “ Wei c<fme^Home,”^ printed in the national 
colours. • 

“^Krishna, what on earth have you done ? ” But it was 
too late. Thc^Lii.vI had stopped and she was aWady chin- 
‘ deep in garlands. A^rowd of women stood on the kerb 
blowing conches. % 

Gan Ba^u descended w^th an address of welcome from 
’ the porch; t 

A student troupe had demonstrated ^he enthralling 
mixture — at once incisive and mystical — oLpJtRndu 
dancing. Chitra had performed with owl-like i.^^nsity qp. 
the setar and Nilu had led the girls in a glutinous group* 
of songs. Now Asha^as ladling food down serried^ranks 
of visitors.* Gan Bahu was, as usual, eloquent. ThSy must 
make a presentation. Ev|iryone c^t the party must 
a let^r for Miss Joan to take with her when she left. 
Asha, bent over her bij^et, paused for •^acftnent to pass 
him a beady eye^ 

; “ why not use the qld petiti^, Babu — and save 

Rouble ? Yc*i r^ iniost of you hero n^ght — ” 

Gan Bah^ splurfered* over a in^ithful of curds. 
.Somebody*^iggled. 9% 

“ What petition ? ’’i/^sked Joan. 
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Gan Babu gave a rapid smile : “ Of course^ Miss Joan 
has forgoten all about it. Saiq^s bear no trace of malice. 
She knows that we did not und^l^tand — ” 

" Tm not a saint and I don't irRow whatppetition you^ e 
talking abouti ' * 

Gan Babu litiked his lips and glanced nervously round. 
No one helped him : “ Krishna Babu here — he knows 
about it. Miss Joan. Perhaps he can explain — ” 

Accha ! ” said Krishna, but that was the only explana- 
tion offered. 

‘‘ Krishna knows about it ? ” 

Yes, Miss Joan, it was he who told us how ill you 
were. He who explained why you had agreed to take a 
rest — ” n 

It seemed likely to lapse there but at that r/6ment Asha 
stood up in the middle and let fly ip a voice with a frosty 
crackle to it: “Eighty-nine names ricrhad, Didi.^And all 
asking for you to be moved. That was the day of Kali 
Festival, fiamember ? It was Krishna Babu^who stopped 

. , yj 

it xl 

There was a sharp spasm of silence, then Krishna 
quoted a Bengali proverb : “ Rice grows after thunder- 
storms.” And they all laughed out of sheer relief. 

And now it V^as over. The last spee^:h had been made, 
the sweetmeat circulated, the last battered garland 
lifted oft'^jveating necks. They were alone for a moment, 
•while across the way, Asha stridently marshalled her 
minions round fragments of the feist. Joan leaned back 
against a pillar watching the stars above the-Hostel for* 
the last time. An Augirst evening — warm and sweet and 
mellow and sticky and sour. Lights hung in the opposite 
cloister likd" ffuit in the dark coverts of the night. 
Something in her cried out — I’ve failed, but I needn't 
have done. I could^have loved all this. I could. I could. 

She whispered^- You've done to® much for me, 
Krishna.” ) " _ ' 

“ — I pr^^idl people the factSTrt” 

“ The facts ? "nand she laughed. “ I haven't '^he faintest 
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idea why you've done it all — and now I suppose I never 
shall — * 

. A pause, then : “ AdS^, Joan—” 

^^‘Yes?” ^ 

* Do your thinking here in India, Joan. It has been 
done before, you know. Don’t leave — ” ' 

^ “ Oh, my dear, I don’t know. I’m in a muddle — ” 

“Stay,* Joan. Go on holiday if you like. To the hills. 
Take thre<^ months’ rest. But don’t leave u^” 

She was ^agitated ; “ Perhaps. But now I must get back 
to bed — ’’ 

“ No^ol yet—” 

“ Tin supposed to clock in by ten-thirty — ” 

He gav^an impeifous v/ave of the hand: “ I’ve some- 
thing to talV about — ” 

■"What?” » • 

He waited, gaziitg up into the night, then : ‘‘ How old 
are you? ” He passed it to her in an off-hand way, was he 
deliberately iciyiug a false s .ent ? 

“ My dear man — \^at are you hinting at now ? ” 
“Mayn’t I know?% 

She lau|;hed. “ Oh, it’s yot that. Somewhere round 36. 
One forgetss aboil I bird ^ days — ’’ 

“ Then I mustn r leave it too late — ” 

“ You’re cryptic — ” 

But his reply was simple : “ Some day soon I^ust ta\r^ 
courage and ask you to marry me. Time’s getting short.* 
You see — I’d like children.” i* 

She gasps : “ Good heavens ! Are you proposing ? ” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ Ob, my dear — we’re much too ugly and silly and old 
for that — ” ^ ' 

In the shadow^with shining eyes and lips parted, she 
was as near as ever to be^^iuty. He ^id : “ Accha, Joan. 
Maybe that’# ''#|iy it’s important, /^tyhe it’s our last 
Siance — ” d/d Ae Jrewia thin fing^ slowly, experi- 
mentally ‘jiross her fi|eek as if he was fesi'J^i^^a knife 


mentally. 

blj^e. 
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She hesitated : " Isn’t it a little absurd ? ” Then^ very 
gently she took his Hand aw^y ; “ Dear Krishna, when 
will you learn to restrain yc^^T^teharitable impulses ? ” . 

He sat stiU for a momentf^^ " Impulse?fe ? ” Then fife 
leaned sadly away from her, as it accepting the defeat he 
had already fcfl-eseen : Tm sorry, Joan. I thgught you 
knew — 

" Knew what ? ” 

“Knew that this had been going on.” 

“ How ? r\n afraid IVe never been much of a mind- 
reader.” 

“ Then Ma never spoke to you ? ” 

Joan remembered the Bengali phrase — tumi amar meye 
— as the old lady lay dying. “ ‘ You dre my daughter ’ she 
said. But I suppose I never thought of it litefally.” 

“ I asked her to speak to you b^forer I wrote to her. 
When you went down to Rampur. f ‘suspect those last 
words of hers must have been an apology. An apology for 
not haviii^i‘*been able to speak. She’d trie^ so hard to 
convince herself that it would be r^^^ht for us to marry.” 
The phrases were disconnected a: a gave the impression 
of Krishna musing to himself pther than mak^ing direct 
statements. As he mumbled, he turnedMhis rapt'^knd bony ’ 
face away froifl her once more peeri^ig up the shaft of 
the '■el courtyard. For the first time Joan saw this 
power abstraction not as an escape, but as an 
inseparable. part of him, as a strength rather than a weak- 
ness. -^A sign not only of intellect, '"but of simplicity of 
heart. 'She was tender as well as amused. Ai^y moment'^ 
HQW he would start tfelling her some fantastic Hindu 
legend about the stars. She must hurry if she wanlfed to 
get a sensibfievr^ply — 

“ But Krishna — when did all tiiis start ? ” 

“ I don’t know e.^actly — ^Alexandria, perhaps — ’ 

“And for nine y lole years you’ve n^’^er.'said a word 
about it ? ” ^ . * ' 

He w^«T^'?flfflng, a rolled pan p^'\sed half A*., inch from 
his moufh : “ AO^ha, Joan — but wov^d it have 'been m’vf^h 
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good^? You see, even now you re not quite sure if Fm 
joking — 

“ But .me as a wife mother — my dear, it is rather 

•X joke—” 

Krishna turned on heF; suddenly fierce : Accept, Joan 
— accept — 

She shook her head : “ Fm afraid I can’t thiiJ: it would 
work — ” 

He had half stumbled round on his knees ; in his ex^te- 
ment his spectacles hung precariously frim one ear: 

Marriajj^ can be made to wait, Joan. It’s not so 
importarjt. But accept India, Joan. Accept the terror, the 
beaut^ the joy. Bow your head to it. Then start to 
organise afterwards: That was the message you heard on 
Kaligrarn.' Don’t forget it, Joan. Don’t, don’t. It could 
make you unbeatable — ” 

So, file though t,^ifs true. For nine years it's been there 
and I never knew it. The hidden hand of love. It was 
•worth the t^ tc r, just to pur it to tlie proof. 

She didn t know cotdd cry out of sheer relief. In 
fact she scarcely kn^ she could cry at all. That’s why 
the attack took her by surprise. 

First of a^l she 'riod r j tace it out. A film-star registering 
courage in distrwis — bright eyes fixed* firmly on the 
camera while tlie glycerine poured down. she 

changed her tactics — 

Lifting hand to head, she drew the veil of her sari 
forwards like a modest Hindu bride. 
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